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Metropolitan Ilarion of Kiev’s 
Use of Scripture 

IN Defense of Russian Autocephaly 

Tom Dykstra 1 

Originally written around the middle of the 11th c., the text com¬ 
monly called the Sermon on Law and Grace (Slovo o zakone i blago- 
dati) and attributed to the 11th-century Metropolitan of Kiev 
Ilarion is one of the earliest monuments of Old Russian literature 
originally composed in that language. It is among the most famous 
and frequently studied works of medieval Russian literature, but is 
generally considered to be virtually devoid of originality, little 
more than a collection of well-worn biblical quotations. In fact, an 
examination of the differences between his sources themselves and 
the way he quotes them reveals that the Slovo is a highly original 
composition indeed. In order to make scriptural evidence conform 
to his predetermined message Ilarion uses some quotations out of 
context, misquotes others, and invents his own interpretations for 
still others. His manipulations are highly tendentious and can only 
be explained in the light of contemporary political events: this is as 
much a political as a theological treatise, written for the practical 
purpose of undermining the theological foundation for Constanti¬ 
nople’s ecclesiastical overlordship over Rus\ 2 To the degree that the 

1 I would like to thank the Henry M Jackson Foundation for the financial support 
that made this research possible, and Daniel Clarke Waugh, Susan Nicole Smith, 
and my wife Karen for reading the manuscript and offering corrections and sugges¬ 
tions Regarding the word “Russian” in the title and the text, though it may be con¬ 
sidered inappropriate as an adjective referring to Kievan Rus\ it does represent 
standard English usage and serves its purpose adequately in this context, while the 
alternatives (“Rusian” or “Rus’” as an adjective) sound like technical jargon 

2 Although the Slovo s specific interest in justifying autocephaly has not been recog¬ 
nized before, many scholars have seen in it a generally anti-Byzantine bent The pri¬ 
mary exponent of this view is Dmitri Sergeevich Likhachev, see Natsional'noe 
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present study succeeds in presenting a convincing interpretation of 
the Slovo , it may also offer new evidence to help resolve the on¬ 
going debate over whether Ilarion was the first Russian metropoli¬ 
tan elevated to that office without the approval of Constantinople. 
The best explanation of why a treatise was written to show that 
Constantinople’s ecclesiastical overlordship was fundamentally 
anti-Christian is that it was needed to justify an act rejecting that 
overlordship, such as the elevation of a new metropolitan without 
Constantinople’s concurrence. 

As preserved for us in its most reliable manuscript, 3 the Slovo 
(Sermon) precedes two other texts—a “Pokhvala” (Encomium to 
Vladimir) and a “Mohtva” (Prayer)—and in most modern studies 
the title “Sermon on Law and Grace” is considered to encompass 
all three. 4 Here the focus will be on the first section, the Slovo 


samosozname drevnei Rusi Ocherki izoblasti russkoi hteratury XI-XVI1 vv (Moscow 
Akademua nauk, 1945), 25—26, Russkie letopisi i tkh kurturno-istoncheskoe 
znacheme (Moscow-Lenmgrad Akademua nauk, 1947), 51—56, Vehkoe nasledte 
klassicheskie proizvedenua hteratury drevnei Rust (Moscow, Sovremenmk, 1975), 
11 See also Mikhail D Pnselkov, Ocherkipo tserkovno-pohticheskoi istorn Kievskoi 
Rusi X-XII vv (St Petersburg, 1913), 97-105, M Speranskn, Istorna Drevnei 
Russkoi Literatury Izdame 2-e, peresmotrennoe (Moscow, 1914), 296, Iurn M 
Lotman, Struktura khodozhestvennogo teksta (Providence, RI Brown UP, 1971), 
87ff, Izrail Unelevtch Budovnits, Obshchestvenno-pohticheskaia my si* drevnei Rusi 
(Moscow Akademua nauk, 1960) 

3 The definitive critical edition of the text is Alexander Mikhailovich Moldovan, ed , 
Slovo o zakone i blagodati Ilanona (Kiev Naukova dumka, 1984) All references to 
the text are according to this most reliable manuscript, S—591 

4 In “ The Sermon on Law and Grace of Metropolitan Ilarion as Three Originally Inde¬ 
pendent Works” (M A Thesis, University of Washington, 1996), I develop at 
length the case for considering these three parts to have been originally independent 
documents, and much of what follows here serves as evidence contributing to that 
conclusion This is not to suggest that the three parts are unrelated The Pokhvala in 
particular is also part of Iaroslav’s general program of attempting to stake out for Rus’ 
some cultural and religious independence from Byzantium However, its specific in¬ 
terest is in advancing the cult of a local dynastic saint, while the Slovo proper is inter¬ 
ested in autocephaly The two promote different means to the same general ends, and 
this is reflected in vastly different content Below I discuss four major themes that per¬ 
vade the Slovo proper, not one of these can be found anywhere in the Pokhvala On the 
other hand, the Pokhvala is all about Vladimir, while his name is not mentioned even 
once in the Slovo , even when the conversion of Rus’ is discussed 
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proper. The Slovo compares and contrasts Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity by focusing on “the Law” as the symbol of the former and 
“Grace” as representative of the latter. The “Law” of Moses is por¬ 
trayed as old, miserly, exclusive, and enslaving, while “Grace” is 
new, generous, inclusive, and liberating. Ilarion reveals the purpose 
of this discussion in his conclusion: to argue that “Grace” has now 
settled among his own “nation,” and therefore alloi the attributes 
that pertain to “Grace” also pertain to the Rus’. Behind this explicit 
declaration is a more specific interest in its practical application: 
while the Rus’ have become Christian in every respect, Byzantium’s 
control over the Russian church’s hierarchy represents a form of 
slavery typical of the Law, not Grace. Constantinople is never 
named explicitly, but as will be seen below, metaphorical references 
to it are all-pervasive in the Slovo . 

Historical Background 

The Russian church had come under the jurisdiction of the patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople from its creation in 988, and Constanti¬ 
nople continued to consider that to be the proper relationship 
between the churches for the next 600 years. 5 The Ecumenical Pa¬ 
triarch did not willingly relinquish that position until 1589, and 
then it acted only when forced to do so by financial and political 

5 Mikhail D. Priselkov suggests the Russian church may have been under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Patriarchate of Bulgaria for a time (Ocherki po tserkovno-politicheskoi 
istorii Kievskoi RusiX-XII vv. [St Petersburg, 1913], 34-46, 84-92), but his theory 
has not been widely accepted. See Ernest Honigmann, “Studies in Slavic Church 
History, A: The Foundation of the Russian Metropolitan Church According to 
Greek Sources,” Byzantion 17 (1944-45): 128-162; Dmitri Obolensky, “Byzan¬ 
tium, Kiev, and Moscow. A Study in Ecclesiastical Relations” in Byzantium and the 
Slavs: Collected Studies (London: Variorum, 1971), 6:23-78; and Andrzej Poppe, 
“The Original Status of the Old Russian Church,” in The Rise of Christian Russia 
(London: Variorum, 1982). Also by Poppe: “Russkie mitropolii Konstantin- 
opol’skoi patriarkhii vXI stoletii,” Vizantiiskii Vremenniklft (1968) 85-108; “Le 
prince et Peglise en Russie de Kiev depuis la fin du Xe siecle jusqu’au debut du Xlle 
siecle,” Acta Poloniae Historica 20 (1969): 95—119; “L’organisation diocesaine de la 
Russie auxXI-XII siecles,” Byzantion AO (1970): 165-217; “Die Metropoliten und 
Fiirsten der Kiever Rus’,” in Christentum undtheologische Literatur in der Kiever Rus * 
(988-1237), ed. Gerhard Podskalsky (Munich: Beck, 1982). 
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dependence on Russia. At that time it was merely acknowledging 
an already existing state of affairs, since a century and a half earlier 
the Russian church itself had unilaterally declared its autocephaly. 
In the years leading up to that declaration in 1448, foreign control 
of the Russian church had been gradually weakening, but centuries 
earlier, and especially in the first two centuries-—during which the 
Slovo was written—with very few exceptions Constantinople 
closely administered its subordinate church by appointing to it 
only Greek-born hierarchs and a Greek-born primate. 

The first leader of the Russian church whose name the chroni¬ 
cles record is Theopempt, a Greek from Constantinople appointed 
for the Russian church in 1037 by Constantinople and given the 
title of metropolitan. Theopempt was the immediate predecessor 
of Ilarion. When and how he left the Russian church is not known; 
it is possible he left Rus’ as early as 1043 since a war between Byzan¬ 
tium and Rus’ began in that year, and the Russians may have sus¬ 
pected his loyalties. In any case, he was gone by 1051, for in that 
year Grand Prince Iaroslav appointed to the metropolitanate a 
priest named Ilarion from the princely resort town of Berestovo 
just outside of Kiev. 

Ilarion 

All we know about the process by which a native Russian became 
leader of the Russian church for the first time is related in one terse 
sentence in the Primary Chronicle entry for 1051: [Grand Prince] 
Iaroslav installed Ilarion, a Russian, as metropolitan, in [the Cathe¬ 
dral of] St Sophia, having gathered the bishops.” 6 Nothing is said 
about the Ecumenical Patriarchs role in this, and based on sketchy 
circumstantial evidence historians have argued both for and 
against concluding that Iaroslav s action constituted a declaration 
of ecclesiastical independence from Constantinople. 7 

6 Povest' vremennykh let> ed by Varvara Pavlovna Adrianovaia-Peretts (Moscow 
Akademna nauk, 1950), 1 104 All English translations of OR/OCS originals are 
my own 

7 For a list of scholars who believe Ilarion’s appointment was to some extent a declara¬ 
tion of independence, see Simon Franklin, ed , Sermons and Rhetoric of Kievan Rus ’ 
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Immediately following the note about his installation as metro¬ 
politan, the Primary Chronicle includes some biographical back¬ 
ground on Ilarion: 

The God-loving prince Iaroslav loved Berestovo and its 
Church of the Holy Apostles and supported many priests. 
Among them was an elder named Ilanon, a good man, 
literate and an ascetic. He used to go from Berestovo to the 
hill at the Dnepr (where the old Caves Monastery is now) 
to pray, for there was a thick wood there. He dug a small cave 
of two sazheri depth, and he would go there from Berestovo 
and chant the hours and pray to God in seclusion. Later 
God inspired the prince to install him as metropolitan in 
St Sophia ... 8 

The only other direct reference to Ilarion in contemporary 
sources 9 is in a superscription to Iaroslav s canon law collection that 
indicates Ilarion helped compile this Old Russian version of a stan¬ 
dard Greek book of ecclesiastical canon law: 

I, Grand Prince Iaroslav, son of Vladimir, according to the be¬ 
quest of my father, have conferred with the metropolitan of 
Kiev and all Rus’ Ilarion, and have translated the Greek 
nomocanon ... 10 

We do not know either when Ilarion left office or when he died; 

(Cambridge, MA Harvard UP, 1991), 23 n 30 Franklin himself opposes this view 
and repeats his arguments against it in Franklin and Jonathan Shepard, The Emer¬ 
gence of Rus 750-1200 (New York Longman, 1996), 217 

8 Povest*vremennykh let 1 104-103 This text is duplicated in the Kiev Caves Monas¬ 
tery Patenkon, see Dmitri Ivanovich Abramovich (ed), Kievo-Pecherskn Paterik 
(Kiev, 1913), 16-17, Muriel Heppell (trans ), 77^ Paterik of the Kievan Caves Mon¬ 
astery, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature English Translations (Cam¬ 
bridge, MA Harvard UP, 1989) 1 19-20 

9 The Nikon Chronicle gives more details, attributing Ilarion’s appointment to a war 
with “the Greeks” and emphasizing that no break from “the Orthodox patriarchs” 
or the “Greek faith” was intended, but this cannot be considered a contemporary 
source and more likely expresses the speculations of a 16th century commentator 
See Polnoe sobrame russkikh letopiset , ed by Mikhail Nikolaevich Tikhomirov (Mos¬ 
cow, 1959-82), 9 83, Serge A Zenkovsky (ed ), The Nikoman Chronicle (Prince¬ 
ton Kingston Press, 1984), 1 148 

10 Iaroslav Nikolaevich Shchapov, Drevnerusskte kntazheskie ustavy XI-XV vv (Mos¬ 
cow, 1976), 86 
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we can surmise the former happened in or before 1055 only be¬ 
cause a Novgorod chronicle briefly mentions someone else as met¬ 
ropolitan in that year. 11 

Though there is some debate about whether Ilarion wrote the 
Sermon on Law and Grace before or after he became metropolitan, 
his authorship itself is not disputed. 12 The most common interpre¬ 
tation of the Slovos purpose or main message considers it to be an 
attempt to glorify Vladimir as baptizer of Rus\ and perhaps more 
specifically to advocate his canonization as a saint. 13 But that de- 

11 Novgorodskaiapervata letopis'starshego t mladshego izvodov , ed by A N Nasonov 
(Moscow Akademna nauk, 1950), 182-183 

12 S-591 contains a colophon—following the Molttva, the Slovo, the Pokhvala , and a 
“confession of faith”—in which Ilarion himself speaks in the first person “By the 
mercy of the God who loves mankind and in accordance with his will, I, the monk 
and priest Ilarion, was consecrated by the pious bishops, and was enthroned as met¬ 
ropolitan, pastor, and teacher in the great and divinely protected city of Kiev This 
happened in the year 1051 in the reign of the pious grand prince ( kagan ) Iaroslav, 
the son of Vladimir Amen ” 203a6-19 Based on a comparison of this text with that 
of the Primary Chronicle, Mikhail D Priselkov (in Ocherki , 172-184) advanced 
the theory that Ilarion took part in compiling the Primary Chronicle under the 
name Nikon, which he would have taken upon becoming a schema monk after leav¬ 
ing the metropolitanate See also “Mitropolit Ilarion, v skhime Nikon, kak borets za 
nezavisimuiu russkuiu tserkov’” in Sergeiu Fedorovichu Platonovu — uchimki , 
druz’ia , i pochitateh (Sbormk statet, posviashchennykh S F Platonovu) (St Peters¬ 
burg, 1911), 188-201, and Nestor letopisets (St Petersburg Brokgauz-Efron, 
1923) Others suggest that Ilarion had a role in chronicle writing See Aleksandr 
Mikhailovich Moldovan, “Lingvotekstologicheskn analiz spiskov ‘Slova o zakone l 
blagodatf mitropolita Ilanona,” in Dmitri Sergeevich Likhachev (ed ), Istochmko - 
vedenie hteratury drevnei Rust (Leningrad, 1980), 39, N P Popov, “Les Auteurs de 
1’Izbornik de Sviatoslav de 1076 ” in Revue des Etudes Slaves (1935), 15 210-223 
Some believe the chroniclers had access to Ilarion’s writings See John Lister 
Illingworth Fennell and A Stokes, Early Russian Literature (1974), 18, Nikolai 
Nikolaevich Rozov, “K voprosu ob uchastn Ilariona v nachal’nom letopisann,” in 
Letopisi i khromki Sbomtk statei 1973 g (Moscow Nauka, 1974), 35—36 And fi¬ 
nally there are some who do not believe it is possible to determine which influenced 
which Likhachev (in Ruskie letopist, 66-70) acknowledges uncertainty but suggests 
there was “probably” one author who might have been Ilarion himself, or there may 
have been a “school of Ilarion ” Simon Franklin does not believe there is sufficient 
evidence to show influence in either direction, in Sermons and Rhetoric of Kievan 
Rus' (Cambridge, MA Harvard UP, 1991), xxx 

13 Most current interpretations are based on the presumptions that the Molttva , Slovo, 
and Pokhvala were originally written as parts of a single text See Evgenn 
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scription fits only the Pokhvala (Encomium to Vladimir), one of 
the other two texts included with the Slovo in medieval manu¬ 
scripts. The Slovo itself does not even mention the name of Vladi¬ 
mir, but rather to the contrary explicitly minimizes the importance 
of any human agency at all in the conversion of Russia, and ex¬ 
presses an interest in a series of other themes that have no echo at all 
in the Pokhvala , 14 

Dependence on Galatians 

Several of these themes are apparent from the very beginning of the 
Slovo in an extended allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment story of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar. The inspiration for 
Ilarions interpretation clearly comes directly from the text of 
Galatians 4:21-31, from which he draws his emphasis on the 
freedom of Sarah as opposed to the slavery of Hagar, 15 the parallel 

Evstigneevich Golubinskn, Istorna russkoi tserkvi (Moscow, 1904), 1 842-844, 
Likhachev, Natsional'noe samosoznanie, 25-26, Ruskie letopisi, 56, Vehkoe nasledte , 
11-14, Early Russian Literature , 59, Aleksandr Sergeevich Orlov, Lektsn po istoru 
drevnei russkoi hteratury (West Vancouver, BC Heftulaneum, 1973), 29-30, 
Zarechmak “Mitropoht kievskn Ilarion,” 98 Jonathan E B Shepard says the goal is 
to glorify Vladimir but not so much as a Christian but as a great ruler of a great na¬ 
tion, so he concludes the purpose is definitely not to advocate canonization ( Byzan¬ 
tium and Russia in the Eleventh Century A Study in Political and Ecclesiastical 
Relationships [Oxford Ph D dissertation, 1974]) Others focus more on the Slovo 
than the other parts and reach the conclusion that it was intended to function as a 
catechetical text expounding the basics of Christian theology Cizevskij ( History , 
36), for instance, believes the Slovo is “monothematic” and merely intends to “give 
an outline of Christian teaching, emotional rather than dogmatic ” Others follow¬ 
ing this line include Vladimir Nikolaevich Peretts, Iz lektsn po istoru drevne-russkoi 
hteratury ChasP I Drevneishu period (XJ-XIII vv ) Izdanie vtoroe (Kiev, 1914), 
Evgenn Viacheslavovich Petukhov, Russkaia hteratura Istorichesku obzor 
glavneishtkh hteraturnykh lavlenu drevmago i novagoperioda (Petrograd, 1916), V 
N Toporov, “Rabotniki odinnadtsatogo chasa—‘Slovo o zakone l blagodati’ l 
drevnekievskie realn,” in Russian Literature (Amsterdam), Vol 24-1 (1988), 20 
Others, such as Evgenn Evstigneevich Golubinskn, narrow the focus somewhat by 
saying that one of the Slovo's goals is to prove the superiority of the New Testament 
over the Old ( Istorna russkoi tserkvi , Moscow, 1904, 1 842) 

14 See note 4 

15 In the Slovo “For Hagar and Sarah are the image of law and grace, the bondwoman 
Hagar and the free woman Sarah The bondwoman was first, and then later the free 
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between Hagar and Mt Sinai, 16 and the parallel between Ishmael’s 
‘persecution” of Isaac and Jewish Christians’ “persecution” of gen¬ 
tile Christians. 17 When he quotes an Old Testament text that Paul 
also quotes in Galatians, he quotes from Paul’s version rather than 
from the Old Testament itself, which again shows that the 
Galatians text is foremost in his mind. In the following example the 
italicized phrase is different in Genesis and Galatians, and Ilarion 
adopts the latter variant: 

Now Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, whom she had 
borne to Abraham, playing with Isaac her son, and she said to 
Abraham, “Cast out this bondwoman and her son, for the 
son of this bondwoman shall not inherit with my son Isaac .” 18 
(Gen 21:9-10 LXX 19 ) 

woman ” ((OBpA^i Kb ^akohs. m EAroA*TH arapi h CAppA paeotnaa Arapi h cboeoahaa 
cappA paeotnaa npujKAe th no TOMh cboeoahaa, 170al0-13) Compare that with its 
Galatians source “ Abraham got two sons, one from the bondwoman and one 
from the free woman But the one from the bondwoman was bom according to the 
flesh, while the one from the free woman was through the promise” (4 22-23) 

16 170b 11—171 a2 “Sarah said to Abraham, Go in to my slave Hagar and beget 
from her And Grace said to God, if it is not yet time ftfr me to descend to earth and 
save the world, you descend to Mt Sinai and establish the Law Abraham obeyed the 
voice of Sarah and went in to his slave Hagar And God obeyed the words of Grace 
and descended to Mt Sinai The slave Hagar gave birth from Abraham, a slave be¬ 
getting a slave, and Abraham called his name Ishmael And Moses brought forth 
from Mt Sinai the Law ” (cAppA ?t?e taa kl abpaam* bia-k^h oyso ki pAE* uoth ArApn 
H pOAHllJH 0) He* EArATb /KC TAA Kl EOy A4ie HtCTh Bp*M6H€ ClHHTH MH HA ^6MAK) H CflACTH 
Mhp* CIHHAH HA rOpft CHHAH H £AK0H flOAO/TvH flOCAO\(IUA AKpAAUl p*YH CAppHHIl H BlAt^C 
Kl pAE* 6* ArApt HOCAOyiUA Kb H El h\/KC G> EArAT* CA0B6CI H CINHA6 HA CHHAH pOAH Kb 
ArApl pAEA 0) ABpAAMA pAEA pOEHYHUJTh H HApCY A Bp A Ml HMA €UH H^MAHAl H^HCCC Kb H 
mo)VC*h (0 chhahckua ropu ^akohi) Compare with Gal 4 25-26 “Now, Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, she corresponds to the present Jerusalem, for she is in slavery 
with her children But the Jerusalem above is free, and she is our mother 

17 Compare 172a2-172b22 with Gal 4 29-31 This parallel is discussed in more de¬ 
tail below 

18 i So Do a Se lappa too vlov Ayap rfjq alyvrrTiaq, oq eyevero tco Appaap, 
TraiCovra pera IoaaK tov vlov avrfjq kol elnev red Appaap, €Kpa\e ttjv 
iraiS'iOKrjv ravrrjv tcai tov vlov avrrfq ov yap KXrjpovoprjoeL 6 vloq rfjq 
TTaiSiOKpq pera tov vlov pov IoaaK Biblical quotations in English are from 
the Revised Standard Version except as noted 

19 “LXX” means the text quoted is from the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Tes¬ 
tament There is no standard English version, so translations are my own When the 
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But as at that time he who was born according to the flesh 
persecuted him who was born according to the Spirit, so it is 
now also But what does scripture say ? “Cast out the bond¬ 
woman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not 
inherit with the son of the free woman” 1 ® (Gal 4:29-30) 

After these things, when Sarah saw Ishmael the son of Hagar 
playing with her son Isaac and that Isaac was persecuted by 
Ishmael, she said to Abraham, “Drive away the bondwoman 
and her son. For the son of the bondwoman shall not inherit 
the son of the free woman .” 21 (Slovo 172a2—10) 

Ilarion not only quoted from Galatians, he used terminology 
clearly drawn from Galatians. In Pauls epistle the main issue is cir¬ 
cumcision and that word comes to mean “all those who argue that 
Christians must obey the Mosaic Law,” which is also the unusual 
meaning it carries in the Slovo. 22 And in Galatians the opposition is 
between “Faith” and “Law” rather than “Grace” and “Law,” 23 
which explains why Ilarion occasionally lapses into a comparison 

MT (Masoretic Text, l e the Hebrew text of the Old Testament) chapter and verse 
reference is different, it follows in parentheses EnglisITBibles follow MT versifica¬ 
tion The Septuagint was the version universally used by the Byzantines and the 
Slavs, so when Ilarion quoted an Old Testament passage differently from what one 
finds in an English Bible, he may not have been misquoting or deliberately changing 
it but may simply have been using a version the present-day English reader who is 
not a biblical scholar never sees 

20 aAA ’ tocnrep tote 6 Kara oaptca yevvpOeis eSlojkev tov Kara rrvevpa, 
ovrug mi vvv aAAa tl Aeyei rf ypaprj 'EKfiaAe ttjv TraiBiGKTjv teat tov 
vlov avrrjs, ov yap prj KArjpovoprjcreL 6 vios rfjs TraiSioKrjs pera tov viov 
rfjg eAeuOepas 

21 flo ChXl me BHA’&BLUH CAppA H^MAHAA CHA ArAplHNA HrpAlOlJJA Cl ClINOMl CBOHMl HCAKOMl H 
AKO npHO)BHAtHl BlIC HCAKl H^MAHAOMl pCY Kl AEf>AAM& (DJKeHH pAGfi h C ClINOMl Ct H€ 
HMATh BO NACAUA°B<\TH CUNl pABUNHNl CNA CBOEOANIIA 

22 * And the baptism of grace was persecuted by the circumcision of the Law ” (h 
K pijlCHie EAArOAATbNOe (OEHAHMO EAAU16 (0 OEpt^AHIA ^AKOHhHAAro) 172a 16-19 The 
word “circumcision” is occasionally used in a similar manner in Acts and some other 
epistles, but nothing like it is to be found in the gospel of John, which inspired the 
“Law vs Grace” theme 

23 The word “Faith” (mans) appears some 16 times (1 23, 2 16,3 2,7, 8, 9,12, 14, 
22, 23 (twice), 24, 25, 5 5, 6, 22) not counting the verbal forms “Grace” {yapis) 
appears just 4 times (1 6,15,21,5 4, the word also appears in 2 9 but refers to Paul’s 
apostolic authority there) 
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between Law and Faith rather than Law and Grace. 24 The refer¬ 
ences to the Law as “preparation” for (npooyroTOBaNie), “forerunner” 
of (nptATeY a), and “servant” of (cAoynx) the Christian faith 25 reflect a 
central theme of Galatians, which at one point calls the Law a 
“teacher” {jTaiSaycjydg) leading the Jews to Christ. 26 

There can be little doubt that Ilarion knew Galatians well and 
that the first major section of theological exposition in the Slovo 
consists of a reworded and expanded version of Galatians 4:21—31. 
Consequently, if we can compare his source to what he does with 
that source, and determine if and how he manipulated it, we can 
get a better picture of his own particular interests and the message 
he intended to convey. Such a comparison reveals that he develops 
two main themes in ways diametrically opposed to the arguments 
in Galatians, and a third he exaggerates out of proportion to its 
presence in Galatians. 27 

Old is Bad\ New is Good 

One of the ways Ilarion takes liberties with his source has to do 
with the relative age of the Law. Within Galatians 4:21—31 there is 
not a single intimation that any kind of temporal relationship be¬ 
tween Hagar/Law and Sarah/New Jerusalem is an issue as far as 

24 174a6-10, 175a2-7 

25 169a9, 18-19, 21 

26 “Now before faith came, we were confined under the law, kept under restraint until 
faith should be revealed So that the law was our custodian {ttcu 8a ycoyos) until 
Christ came, that we might be justified by faith But now that faith has come, we are 
no longer under a custodian (jraLdayojyos) ” Gal 3 23-25 RSV’s rendering “cus¬ 
todian” does not adequately render the Greek, from which we get the English word 
“pedagogue ” 

27 There is a fourth way Ilarion departs from Galatians, but I have not yet been able to 
fit it into the context of everything else in the Slovo He repeats several times both in 
his introduction (I68a21-l68b3) and later (173al8-173b2) the assertion that 
Jews are justified but not saved while Christians are saved but not justified The en¬ 
tire argument in Galatians revolves around Paul’s contention that Christians are in¬ 
deed justified but without obeying the Law, in fact he does not even use the word 
salvation (ocoTrfpla) there but only uses the word justification {SiKcdcocnsy 
Ilanon’s strange assertion is not to be found in any other early Christian literature I 
am aware of I am inclined to believe it is intended to address indirectly some con¬ 
temporary issue but have yet to identify the issue in question 
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Paul is concerned Elsewhere in Galatians the Law is considered to 
be a latecomer vis-a-vis the “promise to Abraham” 

This is what I mean the Law, which came four hundred and 
thirty years afterward, does not annul a covenant previously 
ratified by God, so as to make the promise void (3 17) 28 

At the same time the Law can be represented as a bygone tempo¬ 
rary measure that served to prepare for the arrival of “Faith” 

Now before faith came, we were confined under the law, kept 
under restraint until faith should be revealed So that the law 
was our custodian until Christ came, that we might be justi¬ 
fied by faith But now that faith has come, we are no longer 
under a custodian (3 23-25) 29 

In the latter passage the Law does appear “older” in that it pre¬ 
ceded the arrival of “Faith,” but its temporal priority is not an issue 
in this text The argument focuses rather on the Law’s nature as a 
preparatory measure the Law must come before Christ in order to 
prepare for his coming, but the mere fact that it comes before does 
not make it a preparatory measure Only in 3 17 does the Law’s rel¬ 
ative position in time—as latecomer relative to the promise — 
form a key part of the argument. Indeed, here the Law’s character as 
a latecomer is essential to the argument because Paul compares “the 
promise to Abraham” to a human testament and argues that after a 
testament is made, no modification to it can be made by a different 
person Paul points out that the Law was instituted afterward and 
by a different agency (“through an angel”), so it cannot annul the 
promise which came earlier It is this perspective that predominates 
in Galatians, in part because the promise to Abraham—which pre¬ 
dated the Law—is the central theme throughout the epistle as a 
whole and within 4:21-31 in particular. 

28 tovto 8e Xeyco 8iaQr}KT)v TTpoKeKvpcopeurjv vtto tov Oeov 6 pera 
rerpaKoaia Kai rptaKovra errj yeyoucos vopos ovk aKvpoX , els to 
Karapyfjaai rrju enayyeXiav 

29 ripo tov 8e eXOeTv rrjv man v vtto vopov eppovpovpeOa avyicXeiopevoi 
ets tt)v peXXovaav manv anoKaXrjpOfjvai coare 6 vopos rraiSayoyog 
rjpcou yeyovev els Xpiarov, iva £k mareojs SiKaLcjOtipev eXOovarjs 8e 
rfjs mare cos ovKen vtto rracSaycoyou eapeu 
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In stark contrast to Pauls presentation of these issues, Ilarion 
completely excises any mention of the promise to Abraham, ig¬ 
nores the key argument of the Law as latecomer after that prom¬ 
ise, 30 and ignores the atemporal approach to the Law found in 
4:21-31. Instead he focuses exclusively on the Law as the older, 
now-defunct preparation for “Faith” or “Grace” and suggests that 
the mere fact of being older made the Law inferior to Grace. Indi¬ 
cations of this theme occur throughout the section on Hagar and 
Sarah: 

First was the Law. And then after that was grace. First was the 
shadow. And then after that was truth. Now Hagar and Sarah 
are the image of Law and Grace, the slave woman Hagar and 
the free woman Sarah. The slave woman was first. And then 
after that was the free woman. (Let the reader understand.) 

For Abraham from his youth had Sarah as wife, a free woman 
and not a slave. ... But after these things [i.e., Ishmael/Law], 
when Abraham and Sarah were already old God appeared to 
Abraham ... for then God opened Sarahs womb and she 
conceived and gave birth to Isaac. ... After these things ... [Sa¬ 
rah] said to Abraham, drive out the bondwoman and her 
sonY 1 

The theme is given heavy emphasis through the position of the 
“First ... and then after that ...” clauses at the head of the section, 
through their repetition, by the construction of those clauses with the 
particle tm (rendered above as “And then”) prefixed to each no TOMb 


30 There is but one place where something like a pre-Law “promise” is mentioned: 
“And God therefore before the age willed and thought to send his Son into the 
world, that through him Grace would be revealed.” (170a 17-20) But there is no 
mention of a “promise” here, and no explicit mention of any relationship, temporal 
or otherwise, between this “willing” of God and the Law. 

31 Emphasis added, here and in all quotations from the Slovo. np€?KA€ ?akoni. th no 

TOMb EArATh. CTlNb. TH no TOMh HCTHHA. WEpA^l 5K6 ^AKOHft H EATOAITH. ArApi H 

CAppA. pAEOTNAA ArApl. H CBOEOANAA CAppA. pABOTHAA np%m&e. TH no TOMb CBOGOAHAA. \i\ 
pA^tfMieTb time YT6Tb. IAKO ABpAAMl OyGO 6) OyNOCTH CB06H. CAppy HMfc CH. 

CBOGOAHOyK). A H6 pAGV. ... nO CHX’b JK6 Oyffie CTApy C&ipoy ABpAAMOy H CAppfc tABHCA El 
ABpAAMtf ... TOrAA OyEO (OKAIOYH R'h AO/K6CNA CAppHHA. H ^AYeHbUIH pOAH HCAAKA ... flo CHXl 

sue ... [CAppA] p€Y ki ABpAAMft. (o»;eHH pAErt* h ci ciihom el. 170a7-16, 171a3-5, 
171a20—21; 172a2-8. 
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(“after that”)* 32 and through the phrase “let the reader understand” 
appended to “after that was the free woman.” Ilarion is so intent on 
this point that he hammers it home even while acknowledging that 
in fact the free woman Sarah was with Abraham before the slave 
woman Hagar! 33 

The same emphasis recurs throughout the Slovo . Further exposi¬ 
tion of the “younger is better” motif is clearly the primary purpose 
for relating the Biblical story of Manasseh and Ephraim, even 
though Ilarion ostensibly cites that story as evidence for the quite 
different theme of Judaisms “miserly” restriction to one nation vs. 
Christianity’s generous embracing of all nations: 

And also Judaism s j ustification was miserly due to envy. For it 
did not spread to other nations but was only for the Jews. But 
Christian salvation is good and generous, spreading to all the 
ends of the earth. The blessing of Manasseh was fulfilled. The 
eldestwas blessed by the left hand of Jacob, while Ephraim the 
youngest [was blessed] by his right hand. Even though 
Manasseh was older than Ephraim, nevertheless, Jacob's blessing 
[of Manasseh] was lesser. Just so, even if Judaism was earlier 
nevertheless through grace Christians were greater. For when 
Joseph said to Jacob, “On this one, father, lay your rzg/tf hand, 
for he is older\ Jacob answered, “I know, child, I know. That 
one too will become a people and will be exalted. But his 
younger brother will become greater than he, and his tribe will 
become a multitude of nations.” Which came to pass. For the 
Law was earlier and was exalted for a short while and de¬ 
parted. And the Christian faith, though it appeared after¬ 
ward , wa s greater than what was before it , and multiplied into 
a multitude of nations. And Christs grace embraced the 
whole land and as the water of the sea covered it. And every¬ 
thing old was put away, having become decrepit through Jew¬ 
ish envy. New things remain, according to the prophecy of 
Isaiah: “The old things have passed away, and I announce new 
things to you ...” 34 

32 no TOMh could have been used by itself, so the th suggests an intention to strengthen 
it. 

33 170al46-16. 
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Note that while the “one nation/multiple nation” motif occurs 
once in the scriptural quotation and once at the end of the section, 
the “younger is better” motif is repeated constantly, and Ilarion 
even ensures that his readers cannot miss it by interjecting an inter¬ 
pretive sentence totally unrelated to the putative reason for citing 
the passage: “Even though Manasseh was older than Ephraim, 
nevertheless, Jacobs blessing [of Manasseh] was lesser.” 

Nor does this motif stop there; it continues throughout the 
remainder of the Slovo as well. The Old Testament story of Gideon 
is another ostensibly cited to illustrate the one-nation Judaism 
vs. many-nation Christianity theme, but here too we also find old 
vs. new: 

For formerly God was worshiped in Jerusalem only, but now 
over all the earth. Just as Gideon said to God, “If by my hand 
you are going to save Israel, then let the dew be on the fleece 
only, and dryness over all the earth.” And so it was. For over 
all the earth there was dryness formerly , since the nations were 
held by the delusion of idolatry, not receiving the dew of 
Grace. “For among the Jews only was G$d known, and in 
Israel his name was great.” And in Jerusalem only was God 
glorified. But Gideon said again to God, let the dryness be on 
the fleece only, and dew over all the earth.” And so it was. 

For Judaism came to an end and the Law departed. The 
unacceptable sacrifices, the ark, the tablets, and the altar were 
taken away. Over all the earth was dew. Over all the earth the 

34 HTOffie<onpABAAHi€iYA*ncKOCKOYnoEL ^abmcthpaah N6 eo ca npocThpAAiue b mhli ia^likli 

ML TOKUO BL HVAtH 6AHN0H EL XpCTIAHLIHXL JK€ CnCCMie BATO H IJJCApO fipOCTHpAIACA HA BCA 
KpAA ^fcMACNLIA CLBLICTbCA BACB6HI6 MAHACIHHO BO CTApLHWHHbCTBO ALBHLJ6K) iAKOBACK) 
EACBHO ELICTb 6({)p€MOBO MHHLUbCTBO A^CNHIjeK) AljlC H CTApLH MAHACIH e(|)p€MA HI 
EAArOCAOBACHICM lAKOBACMb MNIH ELICTb TAKO IYALHCTBO AI|I6 npH/BAC EL HI EAArOALTIK) 
XpclAHIh EOAUJe ELIUIA pCKWiL BO l(i)CH(|)fi KL iAKOKft HA C6Mb <*)Y IlOAOffiH A^CHHTg^ fAKO CL 
CTApLH eCTJf? (OTBLIJIA IAKOB BLA* YAAO BLAL H TL BftACTh BL AK>AH H BL^HCCCTCA HL 
BpATL CrO MCHIH BOAIM ero BrbA^Th H H I1A6MA ero E^ACT BL MHOffibCTBO lA^LIKL fAKO ffiC H 
ELIC ^AKOHL BO npLffiAC BL H BL^HCCCCA BL MAAL H (i)TIH,\C BLpA XpCTIANbCKAA flOCALJKA^ 
fABAbUJMCA BOAUIH nepBLIA BLICTh H pACIIOAHCA HA MHOJKbCTBO lA^LIKL H XBA BArATb BCK) 
^6MAK) (OBATL I AKO BOAA MOpbCKAA ClOKpLI K> H BCH BCTLXAA (DAO/KblUC (OECTLUIABLIUAA 
^ABHCTIK) IVACHCKOK) HOBAA A^P^ATb HO HpOpOYbCTBiL ICAHHft BCTXAA MHMOHAOUJA H 

HOBAA BAML BL^BLIJJAK) 173b3~174al9 
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Faith spread The rain of Grace fell The font of rebirth vests 
its sons in incorruption 35 

The same general idea is expressed in a slightly different manner 
in the passage leading up to the excursus on the two natures of 
Christ In the new world of the Christian faith everyone is equal, 
for each can teach and learn from his neighbor, and what this 
means more specifically is clarified by reference to a passage from 
Jeremiah which asserts that those who are older will have no special 
teaching privileges or authority, for the children will know the 
truth better than their elders 

Over all the earth the Holy Trinity is already glorified and re¬ 
ceives worship from all of creation The small and the great 
glorify God, according to the prophecy “And each will teach 
his neighbor, each person [will teach] his brother, saying 
‘Know the Lord,’ for they shall know me from the small to the 
great ” Just as the Savior Christ said to the Father “I give 
thanks to you O Father the Lord of heaven and earth, for you 
have hidden these things from the wise and the knowledge¬ 
able and revealed them to children 36 ^ 

Where this is leading begins to become apparent in an exposi¬ 
tion of the parable of the wineskins, which serves as the transition 
to the section explicitly about Rus’ 

35 go G£ si) iepocAAnut eAHHOMb kaahathca hlihi me no BC6H ^mah who me ptY 

rt \6(i)Hl> Kl Gtt Aljje P&KOK) UOfcK) UlGAfcUJH hTaA \\ GtfAfcTh pOCA HA ptfHfc TOKMO HO BGCH ffie 
^CUAH CttUJA H Gm TAKO no BCfch GO ^CMAH CftliJA Et npt/KAt HAOACTfcH AbCTH JA^’LIKII 
OAtpffiAWTH H pOCLI GArOA’EThH’LlA Hfc nplfcMAK)l|JfcMb BL IVACH GO TLKMO ZHAfcUb Efc GT. H B 
HIAH BCAIC HMAfcro H BL IfcpOCAAHMt CAHNOMb CAABtMb Et Bl p€Y JGC nAK'bl r€AfcO>Nt KL AA 

G^AeTb CtttlJA HA pfiHli TIKMO RO BCt JK iJtMAH pOCA h GLICTb TAKO HVACHCTBO GO nptCTA H 
^AKOHiajHAb /KfcpTBH HenpiATHlI KUBOTL h CKpHJfJAAH H (d^CTHAO 6MATO ELlCTb no ECfcH ffie 
?CUAH pOCA no KCfcH JKC ^€UAH BtpA npOCTptCA A05KAB BArOA'kTH’hIH GlGpOCH KHntAb 
nAK’binopO»vA€HIA CLINU CBOA Bl NfcTAfcNie (DBAAYHTh 174b4-175al0 

36 no BC€H ?€WAH OyJKe CAABHTCA CTAA TpOIJA H nOKAAHie npICMACT <0 BGfcA TBApH MAAIH B6AHl|IH 
CAABA T BA no npopOYCTBft H HAOyYHTb K05KAO HCKpCNATO CBOtrO h YAKl BpATA CBOerO ?AA 
nO?HAH?A fAKO) O^BtAATb WA (0 MAAIIHX AO BtAHKAArO IAKO JK CnCB XC KT» olffi TAAAUIfc 
HCnOBtAAK) TH CA 0) Yt ?BH HECH H ^6MAH IAK0 OlfTAHAl CCH (0 np’GMftApUHX'L H 

pA^oyuHT.iHXb n wKp'LiAi fcCH maa\€HL| 6Mb 175al9 175bl0 The text of Jeremiah 
(38 34 LXX 31 34 MT) actually says For each one will not teach his neighbor 
Ilarion either had a defective text or misquoted it in order to make it more appropn 
ate to his theme 
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It was appropriate that Grace and Truth shine on new peoples 
For one does not pour the new wine of the new teaching of 
Grace into old wineskins that have become decrepit in Juda- 
ism If so, the wineskins would break and the wine would be 
lost For not being able to hold the Law—[which is only] the 
shadow—but rather many times worshiping idols, how 
could they hold the true teaching of Grace? 37 But new teach¬ 
ing [requires] new wineskins, new nations And both [wine¬ 
skin and wine, peoples and teaching] are preserved Which is 
what has happened For the Faith of Grace has spread across 
the whole earth, and it has come unto our Russian nation , 38 

This paragraph shows that the “younger is better” theme was de¬ 
veloped with Rus’ in particular in mind: Rus’ as a Christian nation 
is “younger” just as Sarah was “younger” compared to Fiagar, Jacob 
was “younger” to Ishmael, and Christianity itself (Grace) is “youn¬ 
ger” compared to Judaism (the Law). And if Sarah and Jacob repre¬ 
sent Christian Rus\ then it is no great leap to conclude that Hagar, 
Ishmael, and the Law itself represent Christian Byzantium, which 
now oppresses Rus’ in the same way that its prototypes oppressed 
the prototypes of Rus’. 

Oneness vs. Multiplicity or Exclusiveness vs. Inclusiveness 

Such a conclusion is borne out by an examination of another 
important antithesis repeated throughout the Slovo : “oneness” or 
exclusivity is considered bad in contrast to “multiplicity” or inclu¬ 
siveness. This again can be brought more sharply into focus by ob¬ 
serving the way Ilarion departs from Galatians, not to mention the 
rest of the New Testament and early Christian theology in general. 


37 “They” in this sentence refers to the Jews, the Old Testament records that they fell 
into idolatry worship many times in the course of their history, which Ilarion now 
cites as evidence of their unworthiness even for the Law, let alone Grace 

38 AtnO EH BATOAATH H ICTHHH HA HOBtl AtOAH BHCIATH He BHAHBAlOTh BO no CAOBeCH rCHK) BHHA 
HOBAArO OyYCHIA EAr^ThHA Bl MHX1»I BeTXU G)E€T'bUJAB , hllJH Bl> HVAeCTBH AL|ie AH TO 
npOCAA^TCA MHCH H BHHO npOAH6TCA H6 UOrilUe BO ^AKOHA CTHHA OyAep?KATH HO 
MHOPAffiAW HAOAOM h nOKAAHABUieCA KAKO HCTHHHLIA EArATH OyAep/KATh OyYeHie Ml HOBO 
OyYeHie HOBU MHXHI HOBTd A^LIKHI H (OBOe CLBAIOA6TCA hlKO 5K6 H 6CT?K BtpA BO BArATbHAA 

no BceH ^euAH npocTp-BCA h ao HAwero w^hika pHCKAAro ao«A€ 180a9-180b4 
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Perhaps the single most important theme in Galatians is the idea 
that there is and can only be one gospel and consequently one 
Christian community. Although no writings of Pauls opponents 
against whom he wrote this epistle have been preserved, the con¬ 
troversy it addresses apparently revolves around his opponents’ 
conception of two classes of Christians, the first-class ones who 
obey the Jewish Law and the second-class ones who do not. 39 Paul 
vehemently condemns anyone who argues there can be any divi¬ 
sion at all within the Christian church, proclaiming a curse upon 
anyone who would preach “another gospel” other than his own 
(1:6-7) and arguing, for example, that “the promises were spoken 
to Abraham and to his offspring. It does not say and to offsprings,’ 
as [referring] to many, but to one , And to your seed,’ that is, 
Christ.” 40 Paul’s point here and throughout Galatians could hardly 
be clearer: the Christian community is and only can be one commu¬ 
nity, it cannot be split into many in any manner at all. 41 This is by 
no means a new concept. Paul does not argue that this is a new 
characteristic of Christianity but a very old one; for him, the one 
“people of God” that began its existence with*Abraham in the Old 
Testament is absolutely identical to and continuous with the com¬ 
munity of believers in Christ now. He traces the origin of this one 
community to God’s promise to Abraham (Gen 17:1-8); the “off¬ 
spring” identified by the promise is always a single entity even in 
the Old Testament—though Abraham had two sons Isaac and 
Ishmael, only Isaac inherited the promise; though Isaac had two 
sons Jacob and Esau, only Jacob inherited the promise, and so 
forth. 42 This line of argument does accurately reflect the Old Testa¬ 
ment conception of things, as can be seen also in Judaism in the 
idea of the indivisible oneness of Judah as God’s people. And it 


39 See Paul Nadim Tarazi, Galatians A Commentary (Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 
1994), 37-41 

40 3 16 Emphasis added 

41 This is also the import of the famous line “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is no male and female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus ” 
(3 28) 

42 See the discussion of this issue in Tarazi, Galatians, 138-143 
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went on to become a central tenet of the Christian church’s faith, 
eventually making its way into the Nicene creed (“I believe ... in 
one> holy, catholic, and apostolic church”). 43 

No one as well-read in Christian scriptures and theological writ¬ 
ings as the author of the Slovo could be unaware of this concept, yet 
Ilarion ignores it; he emphasizes the spread of Christianity to a 
multiplicity of nations with not a single reference to any idea of an 
overarching unity of the new Christian community. The sole men¬ 
tion of anything sounding remotely like universal Christian unity 
speaks not about a community but the intangible oneness of a 
shared destiny, in an observation that through Christ’s death and 
resurrection God “gathered heavenly and earthly things into one 
happiness, people and angels into one.” 44 The inclusion of angels 
in this oneness clearly rules out a reference to any kind of unified 
earthly “church” and may well have been added specifically for that 
purpose. 

What we find instead throughout the Slovo is repeated condem¬ 
nations of Judaism because it restricted itself to one nation—i.e., 
the most important argument in Galatiansrwhich Paul explicitly 
and repeatedly applies directly to the Christian church as its essen¬ 
tial foundational principle, Ilarion not only jettisons in toto but ac¬ 
tually turns around into a negative principle to be decried! 45 This 


43 Emphasis added 

44 ci^BaB’LHaeAHHOBeceAieHBHtiaH^eMH'fcia ci>BOK&nHBTi bt» 6Ahho aTtatjI h yaktjI 171 b21— 
172a2 

43 The “one vs many” theme and its potential usefulness in disproving Byzantine 
ecclesiology has been noticed by some scholars, though they generally do not point 
to specific evidence supporting it or point out how different it is from Ilanon’s 
sources and from ecclesiastical literature in general See Nikolai Nikolaevich Rozov, 
“Iz istorii russko-cheshskikh literaturnykh sviazei drevneishego perioda (o 
predpolagaemykh zapadnoslavianskikh istochnikakh sochinenn Ilanona),” in 
Trudy otdela drevnerusskoi literatury (1968), 23 83, Likhachev, Vehkoe nasledie , 11 
The latter (19) seems to think an abstract idea of “universal church” was beyond the 
medieval mind, so that Ilarion was really only capable of thinking in concrete terms 
of specific national churches anyway He points to Ilarion’s “Confession” which 
speaks of entering into and exiting from “the holy catholic and apostolic church ” 
Allowing this to influence interpretation of the Slovo involves accepting the assump¬ 
tion of Ilanon’s authorship for both, which may be questioned But even if that be 
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conception of Ilarion’s is an idea for which one will search both the 
Old and New Testaments in vain, let alone Paul or Galatians. 46 

Ilarions denigration of Judaism as “miserly” in the introduction 
to the section quoted above about the blessing of Manasseh is 
directly founded on its exclusivity: 

And also the justification of Judaism was miserly, due to envy. 

For it did not extend to other nations but only to the Jews. 

But Christian salvation is good and generous, extending to all 
the ends of the earth. 47 

This is in fact the stated purpose for relating that story. And al¬ 
though most of it actually focuses rather on showing how a youn¬ 
ger brother turned out to be better than his elder, its conclusion re¬ 
turns to the idea expressed in its introduction: 

“... That one too will become a people and will be exalted. 

But his younger brother will become greater than he, and his 
tribe will become a multitude of nations.” Which came to 
pass. For the Law was earlier and was exalted for a short while 
and departed. And the Christian faith, though it appeared af¬ 
terward, was greater than what was beforent, and multiplied 
into a multitude of nations. And Christ s grace embraced the 
whole land and as the water of the sea covered it. 48 

accepted, Ilarion’s reference to a physical church building here does not reflect a 
common medieval mental block Medieval theological literature frequently dem¬ 
onstrates abstract thought, about ecclesiology in particular as well as other subjects 
It is difficult to believe Ilanon could have been unaware of longstanding and basic 
theology about the idea of the universal church as expressed in the creed (not to 
mention the epistle of Paul he based so much of his argument upon), and this iso¬ 
lated, admittedly strange remark in the “Confession” does not constitute enough 
evidence to draw any firm conclusions about Ilarion’s ecclesiology 

46 We do not know all of Ilarion’s sources, of course, and it is possible one of them con¬ 
tained this idea or something like it However, my point would still apply Ilanon in 
that case would still have chosen to emphasize exclusively something found in an 
obscure source over against the mass of scriptural and patristic writings pointing in 
the opposite direction 

47 H to rae (iinpABAAHie i v a*hcko cKoyno gh ^abmcth p\\n He go ca npocThpAAiiie b hnu 

hi tokmo bi» hva*h eAHHOh Gt xpctiahi>ihxi» sue cnceHle gato h ijieApo npOCTHfWUaCA HA GCA 
KpAA 3€MA€H1>IA 173b3~9 

48 H TT» G<WTb BT» MO&tt H Bl^HeceTCA HI GpATL ero MeHIH BOAIH erO Gtf A^Th H H I1A6MA €rO 

BtfAet Bl MHOffihCTBO K\KO /K6 H BT»IC ^AKOHT» BO ripi/KA^ Bfc H Bt^HeceCA BL UAAfc h 
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Old Testament texts that speak in this way of someone in the lin¬ 
eage of Israel being blessed to become “a multitude of peoples” 
rather than “a great people” are rare; Ilarion had to search to find 
it. 49 

Other texts had to be forced into the mold, by attaching forced 
interpretations to them or even by misquoting them. One example 
of the former is the Gideon story, where a “fleece” is rather awk¬ 
wardly turned into a prototype of “Judaism” in order to interpret 
the story as another comparison between the exclusivity of Judaism 
and the all-embracing generosity of Christianity. 50 An example of 
misquoting appears shortly before Ilarion begins to talk explicitly 
about Rus* as one of the many new nations that accept and are ac¬ 
cepted by Christianity. Here a strategic change to Mt 21:43 makes 
it much more effective in advancing this theme: where the original 

(OTIHAe BlipA XpCTIAHhCKAA nOCrtH/KAe lABAhUlHCA E0AU1H nGpBUA EllCTh H pACflOAHCA HA 
MNOffibCTBO H XBA EJirATh BOO ^GMAK) (OEATl I AKO BOAA MOpbCKAA nOKpid K> 

174a2-13 

49 The rarity of this text and its inclusion here is, by the way, one of many indications 
that Ilarion knew his scripture extremely thoroughly ♦The appropriateness of this 
text itself to Ilarion’s purpose is something of a fluke the version of Gen 48 19 
quoted comes from LXX, the MT version would not have fitted Ilanon’s purpose 
because it does not say Jacob’s progeny will become “a multitude of nations ” 

50 A A Shakhmatov cites this as one of the texts so similar to another in the Primary 
Chronicle as to suggest literary dependence (Razyskanua o drevnetshikh russktkh 
letoptsnykh svodakh , St Petersburg, 1908,417), and it is in fact the strongest such ex¬ 
ample I am aware of, since this unusual interpretation is shared by both Moreover, 
it plainly indicates that the Slovo is dependent on the Chronicle and not the reverse, 
because in the Chronicle the interpretation is not arbitrary the philosopher is ex¬ 
plaining to Vladimir the importance of baptism and compares the dew over all the 
rest of the land to all of the other countries (other than the Jews) finding salvation 
through baptism, the significance of water in both providing the essential link Be¬ 
cause Ilarion is interested in a different purpose he has dropped all mention of bap¬ 
tism in this text, rendering the interpretation totally arbitrary I have not discovered 
any other source for this interpretation, so I cannot say if either Ilarion or the chron¬ 
icler borrowed it from somewhere else However, what is significant for the inter¬ 
pretation of its use in the Slovo is that while the interpretation of Hagar/Sarah as 
Law/Grace is based directly on a text in the New Testament and there is a recogniz¬ 
able correlation between the scriptural story and its interpretation (and which is ex¬ 
plained at length in Galatians) there is no such relationship between a “fleece” and 
Judaism 
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has “the Kingdom of God will be taken from you and will be given 
to a nation who will produce its fruit,” Ilarion replaces singular 
“a nation” {eOvet, which should have translated to with 

plural “countries” (cTpaN&Mi). 51 Other changes to quoted Biblical 
texts were more subtle, such as the addition of “only” in “for in 
Judah only was God known” in order to strengthen the idea of ex¬ 
clusivity already present in Psalm 76:1. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is better than the Judaism it re¬ 
places specifically because it is generously offered to “all nations.” 
Ilarion emphasizes this aspect of Christianity so strongly as to ele¬ 
vate it to a fundamental, defining characteristic, an idea he 
stretches to the point of taking him well outside the normative 
Christian tradition of his time. Though he is careful to avoid falling 
into the well-known Marcionite heresy, 52 he consistently follows a 
goal of minimizing the continuity between Old Testament and 
New Testament. 53 And he entirely ignores Pauls constant empha¬ 
sis throughout Galatians on the oneness of the Christian commu¬ 
nity as identical with the people of God in the Old Testament. 

Ilarion’s repeated denunciations of Judaisms “exclusiveness” are 
directly related to this portrayal of Christianity as being made up of 

51 179b 19-22 Muller (Die Werke , 41) suggests the purpose of this was to prepare for 

the use of CTpANii in the Pokhvala , but this is located well before the Pokhvala , and if 
this were a serious consideration for the author of the Slovo one would then have ex¬ 
pected more replacements of with ctpantj On the other hand, the change 

does fit in with the themes that are demonstrably of interest to the Slovo. 

52 Marcion flatly denied any continuity between the Old Testament and the New Tes¬ 
tament, denying even that the Old Testament God was one and the same as the Fa¬ 
ther of Jesus Christ Henry R Cooper (“The Bible in Rus’ A Case Study,” in 
Canadian-Amencan Slavic Studies [1991], 25 78) suggests the Russians of this pe¬ 
riod were indeed guilty of the heresy of Marcion, but throughout the Slovo Ilarion 
took care not to cross over that line, starting with his very first sentence which iden¬ 
tifies “the God of Israel” with “the Christian God ” 

53 At 178a6-7 Christ is quoted as saying “I did not come to destroy the Law but to ful¬ 
fill it” (h€ npiHAOXi pa^opHTb ^akona ht» HCfiOANhTb), which may appear to be an excep¬ 
tion to this rule, it certainly does sound out of place in a context that describes the 
goal and result of Christ’s coming as the destruction of the Law However, its pur¬ 
pose is to highlight the culpability of the Jews who rejected Christ, so it ultimately 
contributes toward the same theme of a break between the Old Testament and the 
New 
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many “nations” rather than constituting a single community. In 
other words, Judaism is “exclusive” in Ilarions view not because it 
refuses to allow individual non-Jews to become Jews but because it 
is a single monolithic entity. For Ilarion it is nations rather than in¬ 
dividuals who become Christian, and they do that by joining what 
is fundamentally a community of nations. A nation that adopts 
Christianity does not get swallowed up into a monolithic entity— 
that would be characteristic of Judaism—but rather retains its free¬ 
dom and its identity as a nation, in a sense merely adding “Chris¬ 
tian” as a new attribute to whatever attributes it already had. Thus 
one of Christs key functions—if not the main one—was to over¬ 
come the “exclusiveness” of Judaism, thereby allowing the creation 
of this community of nations which Rus would one day join. 
Ilarion quotes a series of passages from scripture to demonstrate the 
sequence of events leading to this result: Christ was originally sent 
only to the Jews, the Jews rejected him, and because of that he re¬ 
jected them as well as any thought of restricting his mission to 
them alone. Each element of this sequence is vital to Ilarions 
argument that a fundamental characteristic of Christianity is its 
openness to many nations. In order to avoid a Marcionite total 
disavowal of the Old Testament Ilarion begins by explaining that 
Christ really came from and was sent to the Jews at first. The Jews, 
however, quickly rejected him just as he prophesied they would 
right from the start: 

Just as the Lord said, “Whoever falls against this stone will be 
broken, and whoever it falls on will be broken.” For he came 
to them fulfilling the prophecy prophesied about him, just as 
he said, “I was not sent except to the perishing sheep of the 
house of Israel.” And again, “I did not come to destroy the 
Law but to fulfill it.” And to the Canaanite woman, a for¬ 
eigner requesting healing for her daughter he said, “It is not 
good to take the childrens bread and throw it to the dogs.” 

But they called him a deceiver ... they nailed him to the cross. 
Therefore upon them came Gods final wrath. Just as they 
themselves predicted their own demise when the Savior said 
the parable about the vineyard owner and his workers: “‘For 
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what will he do to those workers?’ They answered, ‘He will 
most evilly destroy them and the vineyard he will give to other 
workers who will give to him the fruits in their season.’” 54 

To strengthen the impression that the Jews and Judaism de¬ 
stroyed themselves through refusing to accept Christ, Ilarion 
quotes from John 3:19-20: 

And they were prophets of their own destruction. For he 
came to earth to visit them and they did not receive him. “Be¬ 
cause their deeds were dark, they did not love the light, so that 
their deeds would not be revealed as dark.” Because of this 
Jesus came to Jerusalem . ., 55 

Ilarion has paraphrased rather than quoted his source here, 56 
and in doing so he has introduced a radical change in its meaning. 
The original text speaks not about the Jews rejection of Jesus as a 
fault of the Jewish race or Judaism but about all mankind s rejec¬ 
tion of him: 

For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be saved. He 

54 iako rce ri» nCaaiiifc naAUH Ha kamghh ceMh clkp^imitca a Ha Heub k na^eTh ciKp^uiHTb h 
npmAe bo k hhm*l hcnoAHAa npopOYbCTBa npopeyeHaa <*> HCMb who rat h nCaauie HtcMb 
nocaaH’b tikmo hi (OBijaMi norbiEiuiHU'b aom* maesa h nann He npiHAOX’b pa^opHTb 
^akona ht* HcnoAHHTb h kl xaHawiih hhow^iyhhijh npocAqiH HCHtAeHia A’ujJepH cboch 
rMame HUCTb AOBpO (OTIATH XAfcBA YAAOM1* H flOBpeijJH nCOMl (*)HH HApeKOLUA CerO 
AecTbqa h o) BeAH^ , bBO\(A’b Etc'bi H^roHAijia xtrb ca-Erma hxi» npocBtTH npoKA?KeH’Lia 
OYHCTH ClAfiKLIA HCnpABM BtCHlIA HClj’BAH pACAASAeH'blA OyKptllh UepTBT>IA BlCKp^CH G)HH 

Kb h\Ko ^AOAta w^YHBLue KpcT’b nphrBO^AHwa cero paAH npiHAe ha hw rntBi btbih 

KOH6YH’blH lt\KO /B6 H CAMH nOCAfiCTBOBAlllA CB06H flOrUBGAH p€KUJS> Cf1AC« npHT'bYK) (0 
BHHOrpaA’B H 0) A^^ATeAGX YTO) 0\(B0 CLTBOpHTb At^TGAeMh TtMb o>Biii|JAiiia ^All ^At 
nor^BHTh a h BhHorpaAt nptAacTb HHtMb A^^TeaeMh Hffie bi^a^aat «m» nAOAi>i bl 
speMena cBoa 177b20-178b9 

55 H camh cbo6H nortiBeAH npopoijH eiiuia npHAe bo Ha ^gmak) noctTMTb hxt> h He nplarna ero 

noNe^e a*aa hx’b T€mha eaax^ He bl^aioehiija cb-bta aa He iaeatca A'kAA hxl ako TeMbna 
c^Th cero pa ah npHXOAA icb ki lepocaAHM^ 178b 10-17 

56 That he is consciously paraphrasing rather than quoting is indicated by the absence 
of the introduction formula he uses consistently when quoting scripture verbatim 
(“the Lord/the Savior/Christ said” in 175all-16, 175b5-12, 177bl9-178al, 
178a3-12, 178b2-9, 178b 18-179al 5, 180al-8, “the word of the Lord/the Sav¬ 
ior” in 179b 12—22, 180a 11, “the evangelist said/the evangelist’s word” in 175b 17— 
176a2, 179b3—5) 
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that believes on him is not condemned: but he that believes 
not is condemned already, because he has not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the con¬ 
demnation, that light has come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. For everyone who does evil hates the light and does not 
come to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 57 

The reworked version of this passage replaces “the world,” 
“men,” and “everyone” with “the Jews,” which converts it into a 
text that blames the destruction of Jerusalem and resulting end of 
Judaism on the Jews themselves. 

In the Slovo the Jews rejection of Jesus does not directly result in 
Christ s offering himself to all nations. Instead, what it does is pro¬ 
voke his prediction of Jerusalems destruction, and that event is 
what marks the end of Judaism. Only then does Grace spread itself 
to a multiplicity of nations, and that is the idea taken up by the text 
following the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The spread of Christianity to many nations is indeed a theme 
found in the normative Christian tradition, but Ilarion stresses so 
heavily the gulf between Christianity as it spreads in this way and 
its heritage in Judaism that he goes well beyond the limits of that 
tradition. This again is reflected in his manipulation of scriptural 
texts. When he quotes positive-sounding Old Testament quota¬ 
tions he considers it necessary to add clarifications that make their 
applicability to Christians explicit, while negative-sounding Old 
Testament quotations get reworked to make it clear that they con¬ 
demn only the Old Testament “Israel.” Such manipulations begin 
already in the very first sentence of the Slovo. To an otherwise ver¬ 
batim quote from Luke 1:68 Ilarion adds an explanation not found 
in the text (italicized here): “Blessed is the Lord God of Israel, the 
Christian God , for he has visited his people and has given them sal¬ 
vation.” 58 Given the well-educated status of his readers 59 it is hard 

57 Jn 3:17-21. 

58 GAArOCAOBAeH’L ?h El HlMBl. El XpHClANeCK. WHO nOCtTH H ClTBOf>H H^BABAeme AtO^eMh 
cbohmi. 168al3-16. 

59 “But to mention in this writing the prophets’ proclamations about Christ and the 
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to believe he thought they might not realize that “the God of Israel” 
is the Christian God; this curious gloss makes sense only because 
the rest of the Slovo carefully identifies some Old Testament texts as 
applicable also to believers in Christ, and others as applicable to the 
Old Testament “Jews,” “Judaism,” or “Israel” only. 

In a similar vein, when quoting Jesus remarks that “the Father” 
desires people who will worship him “in spirit and in truth,” 60 
Ilarion feels compelled to add, “with the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” 61 And this addition follows an equally noteworthy omis¬ 
sion. The original text from which Ilarion drew this quotation, 
with the parts he omits italicized and the parts he inserts out of 
order shown in brackets, reads: 

The hour is coming [and now is] when neither on this moun¬ 
tain nor in Jerusalem will they worship the Father. You wor¬ 
ship what you do not know; we worship what we know y for 
salvation is from the Jews . But the hour is coming and now is y 
when [they will be] true worshipers who will worship the Fa¬ 
ther in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeks such worship¬ 
ers of him. 62 ^ 

Some of these changes may be due to simple memory lapses, 

apostles’ teaching about the coming age would be superfluous and inclining to vain¬ 
glory For that is written in other books, and they are familiar to you To put them 
here would be an image of audacity and vainglory For we are not writing to the ig¬ 
norant but to those who have exceedingly filled themselves with the sweetness of 
books Not to heterodox enemies of God but to his own sons Not to strangers but 
to inheritors of the heavenly kingdom ” erce noMHNATH bt> iihc&hih ceMb h npopoYbCKA* 
nponoB*AftNiA o xct h ancAbCKAA oyYeHia a) b*ij* to h^ahxa ecTb h ha 

TlIjieCMBie C'bKMNAMCA 0ffi6 BO Bl HMUX KNHrAX flHCAHO H BAMH B*A<>MO TH C t \V flOAOTKHTH 
TO Af^OCTH (OEpA^T, eCTb H CAABOXOT1K) Ntt KT> BO nhlll€Mb HTj nptH^AHXA 

HACULUThLUeMCA CAA^OCTH KHHffiHlIA H6 KL BpArOMl EffilOMb HNOBUpH’LlhM’L HL CAUtWb 

chomi ero He ki» ctpahhiihmi hi ki» hacaianhkom'l HBCHaro ijpcTBA 169b9-170a2 

60 Jn 4 21 

61 peKiue ct» chout* h ct» ctlihm axoui 175al7-18 

62 epxerat (bpa ore ovre ev tQ opei rovrip ovre ev *IepoaoAvpois 
npoaKvvrjoere rco narpi vpels npoaKvvelre o ovk olSare rjpels 
npoaKvvovpev o oiSapev, on rj aojrppla £k rcov 'IovSalms earlv a A Ad 
epxerat ojpa, Kai vvv earns, ore ol aApOtvoi npoaKvvprai 
TTpoatcuisijaovatv ra) narpi ev nvevpan Kai aAijOela Kai yap 6 narrjp 
roiovrovs (rjret rovs npoaKvvovvras avrov Jn 4 21-23 
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such as the relocation of “and now is,” but the large omission can 
hardly be accidental, for it would have been awkward in the Slovo 
to have Christ saying “we” in reference to “the Jews” and adding 
that “salvation is from the Jews.” 63 

On the other hand, when scriptural texts speak about the exclu¬ 
sivity of Judaism or the sins of the Jews, they are reworked to make 
it clear they do not refer to Christians. The present tense of the 
original is changed to the past tense by quoting “For in Judah only 
was God known” 64 in place of “For in Judah is God known.” Like¬ 
wise, a text that originally reads “I take no delight inj you says the 
Lord God and I will not accept a sacrifice from your hands” 65 be¬ 
comes “I take no delight in the sons of Israel and I will not receive a 
sacrifice from their hands.” 66 

Throughout these relatively modest reworkings of source texts, 
as well as others less innocuous and the author s own comments in¬ 
terspersed between them, one sees a consistent emphasis: Judaisms 
exclusivity was “miserly” and evil, and Jesus Christ abolished it 
once and for all. “Oneness” is characteristic of “the Law” (Judaism) 
while “multiplicity” is a characteristic of Gra^e (Christianity); these 
are their fundamental characteristics, and they are diametrically 
opposed. 

Slavery vs. Freedom 

In his “oneness vs. multiplicity” and “older vs. younger” antitheses 
Ilarion turns Pauline and generally Christian themes on their 

63 Shortly thereafter, in another quotation from John, a reference to being “born of 
God” is also modified by an explanatory addition, in this case with the phrase “by 
the Holy Spirit in the Holy font” appended in a way that makes it sound like part of 
the quotation “For, said the evangelist, he gave as many as received him the power 
to become children of God, those who believed in his name, who are born not of 
blood nor of passion of the flesh nor of passion of man but from God, by the Holy 
Spirit m the holy font.” (bahko bo peYe eearreiuicTi npHKUua ero, AACTh hmi 

BMCTb YAAOMl BffiHOMl EtlTH. Btpoy hUlJTHHM'b Bl HMA 6F0. H/R6 H6 WTL KplBO. NH 
(*)Th nOXOTM nAOThCKTJ NH (OTl nOXOTH MtfffieCKU. Nli WTl BA pOAHUJCA. CTTilHMb 

AXTiML bi cthh KoyneAH. 175bl7-176a3) 

64 Bl IVA6H BO TTiKMO ^NA€Mb EH B! 174b 16-17 

63 Mai 110-11 

66 NeCTh MN XOT’fcHIA BTi CblN€XL h7a€B^X H ffiepTBLI (0 ptfKT, HX N€ npiHM^ 180bl 5—17 
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heads. A third antithesis—between “slavery” and “freedom”—does 
not represent such a radical departure from established theological 
norms but is given strongly exaggerated emphasis. In the Genesis 
account of the story of Hagar and Sarah, 67 it is clear that Hagar is a 
slave and Sarah is not, but there is no particular focus on that fact 
except merely to identify Hagar as Sarah’s slave; there is no “slavery” 
vs. “freedom” theme there. 

In Galatians, on the other hand, this idea is indeed prominent in 
the short section 4:21—31, and Ilarion takes the Galatians theme 
and expands upon it. In the long exposition of the Hagar and Sarah 
story, Hagar is almost always qualified by “slave” and Sarah by 
“free,” just as in Gal 4:21-31 but over a much longer stretch of text. 
It is also interesting that the enigmatic phrase “let the reader under¬ 
stand” calls attention specifically not to Sarah vs. Hagar but “free” 
vs. “slave” in conjunction with the “before” and “after” theme: 

And the image of Law and Grace is Hagar and Sarah. The 
slave Hagar and the free [woman] Sarah. The slave came be¬ 
fore, and after came the free [woman] (Let the reader under¬ 
stand.) 68 ♦ 

In the extended typological interpretation that follows this intro¬ 
duction, the words “slave” and “free” in this sense are repeated 
many times, shown in an extract below by italicizing them. Most of 
these instances are added by the author rather than drawn from his 
sources; the few places where they are part of a direct quotation 
from scripture are marked with an asterisk: 69 

Sarah said to Abraham, "... go in to my slave* Hagar ...” 
Abraham obeyed Sarah’s words and went in to her slave 
Hagar. ... And the slave Hagar gave birth from Abraham; the 
slave [gave birth] to a slaves son . ... For then God opened Sa¬ 
rah’s womb and she conceived and gave birth to Isaac, the free 
woman [gave birth] to a free [son]. ... and Grace was born, 

67 16 1-16, 21 9-14 

68 (i)EpA5JT> m ^AKONtf h EAfOAfcTH ArApl H CAppA pAEOTNAA ArApi H CBOBOANAA CAppA 
pAEOTHAA nptJKAe TH no TOMh CBOEOAHAA A* pA^ftMteT H/Ke YT€Th 170a 10-14. 

69 I n 171 a 19 pAEA has a different meaning, it comes from Lk 1 38 where Mary calls her¬ 
self “the servant of the Lord ” 
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Truth and not Law, son and not slave. ... After these things, 

Sarah saw Ishmael Hagar s son playing with her own son Isaac 
and that Isaac was persecuted by Ishmael. She said to Abra¬ 
ham, drive out the slave* woman and her son, for the son of the 
slave woman * shall not inherit with the son of thefree woman*. 

. And the baptism of Grace was persecuted by the circumci¬ 
sion of the Law, and in the Jerusalem Christian church they 
would not accept an uncircumcised bishop because those of 
the circumcision made themselves out to be older. And they 
persecuted the Christians, slaves' sons [persecuting] sons of the 
free [woman] .... And free Grace saw her children the Chris¬ 
tians persecuted by the Jews, sons of the enslaving Law ... 

And Hagar the slave woman was driven out with her son 
Ishmael, and Isaac the son of the free woman was the heir of 
Abraham his father. ... And already humanity does not pride 
itself in the law but walks freely 70 in Grace .. . 71 

The emphasis here on “free” vs. “slave” clearly goes beyond what is 
found in the Old Testament text under discussion and arguably ex¬ 
ceeds that of Paul in Galatians. In any case, contrasting “freedom” 
and “slavery” is a very important part of the Slovos message, and the 
reason why becomes clear when one examines more closely 
Ilarions treatment of the city of Jerusalem. 


70 This is a different Old Russian word, npocTpAHO The others are all based on the 
root CKOEOA- 

71 CAppA /K6 fAA Kl ABpAAMrh BlAl^H OyEO Kl pAEl M06H ArApH JlOCAOyilJA ABpAAUl piYH 
CAppHHT.1 HBlAl^fcKipAEt 61 ArApt pO^H X6 ArApl pAEA 6) ABpAAMA pAEA pOEHYHLUTh 
TOrAA OyEO G)KAK)YH El A07KCCHA CAppHNA H ^AYCHhlUH p() ( \H HCAAKA CBOEOAhHAA 
CBOEOAbHAArO H pOAHCA EArATb HCTHHA A He ^AKOHl CHI A H6 pAEl flo CHXl ffiC 
KHA^EllJH CAppA M^MAMAA CHA ArAplHHA HrpAKMjlA Cl ClIKOMl CBOHMl HCAKOWl H AKO 
npHOJEHAlHl EUC HCAKl H^MAHAOMl p6Y Kl AEpAAMft (D7E6HH pAEft H C ClINOMl 61 H6 HMATh 
EO HACAIAOKATH ClIHl pAEUHHHl CHA CBOEOAHUA H KplJICHIC EAAr0AAThH06 (OBHAHMO 
EAAUJ6 (7) OEpt^AHIA ^AKOHbHAArO, H He npiHMAALUC Bl lepOCAAHMl XpCTIAHhCKAA ijpKBH 
6nHCKftflA H€(i)Epi^AHA, nOHC/K CTAptHHJC TROpA LUCCA COyiJjeH G>Tl OEpt^AHIA HaCHAOBAAX* 
HA XpCTlAHlIA pAEHYHUlTH HA CIIHII CBOEOAHUA BhA«BU 1H ?K CBOEOAbHAA EATOAlTb YAAA 
CBOA XpHCTIAHIJH (OEHAHMII <0 HYAU1, ClIHOBl pAEOTHAArO 7AKOHA H CjrHAHA EllCTh ArApi 
pAEA Cl CUHOMl 61 H^MAMAOM H HCAAKl CHI CBOEOAHUA HACAIANHK EllCTh ABpAAM* Oljtt 
CB 06 MH H oyjue He rip^AHTCA Bl ^AKOHl YAYhCTBO, HI Bl EATOAUTH npOCTpAHO XOAHTb 
170al7-173a8 
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Old, Exclusive , Enslaving Jerusalem 

Another interest of Ilarion, and one that shows how the others are 
related, is in the city of Jerusalem as representative of Judaism. 
There is far more to this subject in the Slovo than an occasional use 
of a city as a religious symbol. In fact, major portions of this text 
that are not obviously related to Jerusalem can best be understood 
as supplementary material intended to add emphasis to the section 
on the destruction of Jerusalem, to intensify the reader s impres¬ 
sion of how evil that city was. The famous long passage on the two 
natures of Christ is part of this supplementary material and as such 
calls for a digression here on the role of Christ in the Slovo. 72 

In the Slovos exposition, Christ facilitates the transition between 
Law and Grace in more ways than one. In the most direct sense this 
is because for Ilarion “Grace” is Christ himself first and foremost; 
the word refers to the Christian faith per se only by extension. In 
the Hagar/Sarah typology Christ is equated sometimes to Sarah 
and sometimes to Isaac but always under the name of “Grace.” In 
the following passage the speaker identified as “Grace” in the 
second half is clearly Christ (as is evident frorfi the reference to his 
descent from heaven to earth in order to save mankind), and his 
speech parallels Sarahs in the first half: 

Sarah said to Abraham, “... God has closed up [my womb] so 
that I cannot give birth. Therefore go in to my bondwoman 
Hagar and give birth by means of her.” 

But Grace said to God, “If it is not time for me to go down to 
earth and save the world, go to Mt. Sinai and establish the 
Law.” 73 

72 This section consists of a long series of couplets that read “As a man ..., and as God 
...” as in the following two samples: “As a man he went to the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee, and as God he turned the water into wine” kxko yaki ha EpAKi kana 
rAAMAth. h ako el boa^ bi EHNO fipHAOKH (177a6-8); “As a man he was placed in the 
tomb, and as God he destroyed hell and freed the souls.” iako yaki bi rpOEt noAOJK€Hi 
BUG. H AKO BT» AAA f>A^AP yiUH H AW* CBOEOAH. (177a22-177b2). 

73 CAppA JK6 rAA Kl ABpAAMft. C€ ^AKAIOYH M* ?b fit H6 pA^A^TH. B1>A^H 0 \(E0 Kl pAEfc MO€H 
ArApH. H pOAHtilH G) H61>. EArATb JKgT’AA KT» EOy. AlfiG NfcCTh Bp’&M6N6 CLHHTH MH HA ^6MAK> H 
cnACTHMHpi. cinhah ha roptt chhah. h ^akoh fiOAOKH. 170b7—13- A curious characteristic 
of this passage is the way it reveals an apparent ignorance of the fundamentals of 
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Shortly thereafter Grace (now identified as “the Lord”) does “go 
down to earth,” into the Virgins “fleshly tent”: 

God revealed himself to Abraham ... and he [Abraham] re¬ 
ceived him [God] into his tent ... 

The Lord visited the human race ... and the virgin received 
him into her fleshly tent .. . 74 

Isaac then becomes the prototype of Christ, who after this is 
again explicitly equated with “Grace”: 

God opened Sarahs womb and ... she gave birth to Isaac, a 
free [woman] to a free [son]. 

God having visited human nature, the unknown and hidden 
things were revealed, and Grace was born — Truth and not 
Law, son and not slave. 75 

Grace was not yet strong but was a suckling still for 30 years, 
during which Christ was hidden. But when it/he was weaned 
and grew strong, the Grace of God was revealed to all people 
in the Jordan river. 76 

Trinitarian theology. From the standpoint of early Christian theology it is inaccu¬ 
rate, to say the least, to present the Son telling the Father what to do and the Father 
obeying. It is the Father who takes the initiative, who speaks and commands, and 
the Son who obeys, and this is essential to the relationship between them. Ilarion is 
accused of a variety of ancient heresies by modern scholars and is entirely innocent 
of all of them, but this is one idea of his that could indeed be condemned by a 
Byzantine theologian if it is anything more than a careless slip of the pen. The only 
other possibly less-than-Orthodox theological idea in the Slovo is the conception 
that the Law led to Grace which in turn leads to the future age (l69al8-22). This 
relativizes Christ in a way one will not find in the normative Byzantine theological 
literature that precedes Ilarion. Even from Galatians it is quite clear that Christ is the 
end point or goal; neither Paul nor any other authoritative Byzantine theologian I 
am aware of would ever portray Christ as an intermediate step pointing to some¬ 
thing beyond him. 

74 1AEHCA El ABpAAMtt ... H fipiATl h Bl KOyilJTOy CBOK) ... flOClTHTb ?b YAYbCKAArO pOAA ... H 
ABIJA Cl nOKAAHAHICMb Bl KOytjJtf flAlTAANOK) ... 1 71 a4—17. 

75 (OKAIOYH Bl AOffiCCHA CAppHNA. H ^AYCHbUJH pO^H HCAABA CBOEOAbHAA CBOEOAbHAArO. H 
npHClTHBhWft BOy YAYbCKA CCThCTBA. 1ABHWACA OyJKC BC^BICTHAA H OyTACNAA. H pOAHCA 
EArATb. HCTHNA A H€ £AKOH. CHI A H€ pAEl. 171 a2 1 — 171 b6. 

76 hc oyc EArATb oynpinHAA baaluc hi AoiAiuecA. h eijie ^a K aiti. bi ha ase xi TAiAAiuecA. 
erAA jkc oyase g&aohca h oyKim. h iabhca BArATh bjkia bcim yabkomi b iopAAHbCTie ptiji. 
171 b 11-17. “Revealed in the Jordan river” is a reference to Christ’s baptism. 
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... Sarah saw ... that Isaac was offended by Ishmael ... 

... free Grace saw its children the Christians offended by the 
Jews . ,. 77 

Christ thus provides the key to the transition from Law to Grace 
since he is Grace. Theologically Christ is pivotal for the whole Law 
vs. Grace theme in the Slovo —yet the Slovos text does not focus on 
Christ himself but rather uses him as a lead-in to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

What the exposition of Christs two natures prepares for and 
leads directly into is the section that speaks about the end of Juda¬ 
ism and the beginning of Christianity. And two long passages that 
prepare for that exposition cover the same topic. One describes in 
prophetic terms the demise of Judaism, and one shows how the ful¬ 
fillment of those prophecies was prepared for by the Jews’ rejection 
of Christ when he came to them. In the first part Ilarion inserts ref¬ 
erences to Jerusalem in texts that do not actually mention that 
city. 78 The introduction to this section is entirely drawn from 
Isaiah 42:9 and 65:15 except for the words in italics which have 
been supplied by Ilarion: 

The old things have passed on, and I announce new things 
to you. Sing to God a new song, and glorified is his name 
from the ends of the earth. And those who go down to the sea 
and those who sail above it, and all the islands. And again : 

Those who serve me shall be called by a new name which shall 
be blessed on earth, for they bless the true God. For formerly 
only in Jerusalem was God worshiped; but now over all the 
earth . 79 

As if to make sure the reader gets the hint, he does the same thing 
at the conclusion of this section: 

The nations were held by the delusion of idolatry, not receiv¬ 
ing the dew of grace. “For among the Jews only was God 

77 ... BHAeBUJH CAppA ... AKO nphGJOEHAfcNL elic hcaak h^mahaoml M^MAHAOMH ... BHAHBlUh m 
CBOEOABNAA BATOAHTb YAAA CBOA XpHCTIANLIH. COBHAHUtl G) IVfAtH • • • 172a3 -6, 172b3~7. 

78 174al8-175al0. 

79 npt/KAe bo eh bl iepocAAHMH eAHNOMb kaahathca. nhinh JKe no bcch ^ewAH 174a 18-174b8. 
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known, and in Israel his name was great ’ And in Jerusalem 
only was God glorified 80 

In the text there are no quotation marks of course, and without 
them everything from “For among the Jews” to “was God glorified” 
sounds like a single quotation from scripture But in fact Ilanon has 
added Jerusalems name to a text he has taken from Psalm 75 2 

This is immediately followed by the second of the two sections 
leading to the excursus on Christ s human and divine natures Here 
we find at its beginning a gospel quotation in which Christ ex¬ 
presses the same thought about Jerusalem “For the day is coming 
and now is when neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem will 
they worship the Father ” 81 This prediction of the demise of 
Judaism is joined with one about the triumph of Grace, which 
forms the immediate introduction to the exposition of Christs two 
natures 82 

Immediately after that section, Ilanon explains how the predic¬ 
tions quoted directly before it were fulfilled Christ was sent to the 
Jews but they rejected him, 83 which led to the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, the dispersal of the Jews, and the end <3f the reign of Judaism 
The destruction of Jerusalem in this scenario symbolizes and even 
brings about the Laws demise In other words, the reign of Jerusa¬ 
lem is the reign of the Law in the Slovo, so its destruction (rather 
than the coming of Christ or his resurrection, or the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, etc ) marks the end of Judaism 

For the Romans came and captured Jerusalem and destroyed 
it down to its foundations From that point Judaism per¬ 
ished And the Law after this died out as a sunset 84 

This end was first predicted by Christ himself and then was ac¬ 
tually carried out by the Romans 85 Immediately after the descrip- 

80 Bl HVAfcH BO TIKMO ?H<\eUb SH El MB hTaH B6AI6 HMA €P0 H B HBpOCAAHMH 6^HHOMb CAABHMh 

eh eh 174b 16-20 

8 1 K\KO rpAA€Tb TOAHMA H HNH fcCTb Hh BO TOpH C€h HH Bl M€pOCAAMMHM flOKAONATCA 01 

HO BfiAOYT HCTHHHIH flOKAOHHHl|H HJK6 flOKAOHATCA Oljtf AXOM H HCTHNOK) 175al2-l6 

82 175all-176a3 176a3-177b9 

83 177bl0-178b9 

84 179a16-21 
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tion of the Romans’ work we read still more prophecies from scrip¬ 
ture explaining that it was inevitable, 86 and only then do we finally 
hear about the Rus’ as one of the new peoples received by Grace 
after the rejection of the Jews. 87 

Within this structure, the destruction of Jerusalem is central. 
Predictions of its demise are followed by long explanations of why 
it had to happen, and those are again followed by more predictions. 
At each stage Christ himself is shown playing a central role in the 
unfolding events, and he is directly linked to the fall of Jerusalem 
itself. The many negative references in the Slovo to Jews and Juda¬ 
ism have led some to suspect an anti-Semitic tendency, but this 
centrality of Jerusalem in Ilarion’s scheme clearly indicates that his 
focus is in a different direction. 88 He does indeed use “Jews” and 

85 178bl0-179bl 

86 179b2-180a8 

87 180a9-l 83al 0 plus the collection of Old Testament prophecies about the “calling 
of the Gentiles” in 183a 10—184b3 

88 The interpretation of the Slovo as anti-semitic was prevalent in the 19th century, 
see, eg, Stepan P Shevyrev, Istorua russkoi slovesnosti Izdame tret'e (Moscow, 
1887), 10 It was effectively refuted by Zhdanov in a work written in 1872 but not 
published until 1904 ( Sochinenua , Vol 1), and few modern commentators have re¬ 
turned to this theme Franklin ( Sermons and Rhetoric , xxxvu) is one who does but 
modifies it slightly he believes the anti-Jewish polemic is obvious but he writes it off 
as not worthy of special notice because he considers it normal for medieval Chris¬ 
tianity However, O Pntsak finds no evidence of any anti-Jewish activities or pro¬ 
paganda in 11 th and 12th c Kiev in “The Pre-Ashkenazic Jews of Eastern Europe in 
Relation to the Khazars, the Rus’, and the Lithuanians,” in Peter J Potichnyi and 
Howard Aster (eds ), Ukrainian-]eunsh Relations in Historical Perspective (Edmon¬ 
ton Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1988), 7-13 Since the Khazars were 
a people situated near Rus’ that had adopted Judaism, a few have suggested the 
Slovo s apparently anti-Judaism stand is meant as anti-Khazar polemic, see Mikhail 
Nikolaevich Tikhomirov, Russkaia kul’tura X-XVIII vv (Moscow Nauka, 1968), 
131, Vadim Kozhinov, “Tvorchestvo Ilanona l istoricheskaia real’nost’ ego 
epokhi,” in Voprosy hteratury 1988, 12 136, V N Toporov, “Rabotmki 
odinnadtsatogo chasa — ‘Slovo o zakone i blagodatf l drevnekievskie realn,” in Rus¬ 
sian Literature (Amsterdam), Vol 24-1 (1988) Others point out that the Khazars as 
a political force in the region had already been eliminated nearly a century earlier 
and could not be identified with Judaism in any case because many were Christian, 
see M Robinson and L Sazonova,“Mmmaia l real’naia istoricheskaia deist- 
vitel’nosf epokhi sozdanna ‘Slova o zakone l blagodatf Ilariona,” in Voprosy 
hteratury , No 12(1988), 153-54 
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“Judaism” as negative terms, but his purpose in doing so is to point 
out the character of Jerusalems evil and the cause of its downfall. 
Neither the Jews nor Judaism is, as it were, a “target” in and of 
themselves; the city of Jerusalem is the locus of evil in this story. It is 
the city of Jerusalem that holds back the arrival of Grace by being 
everything Judaism represents—old, exclusive, and enslaving. Its 
fall is what made the final victory of Grace possible, the same Grace 
that eventually made its way to Rus\ “Let the reader understand,” 
Ilarion suggested early in his text, and it is not difficult to see the 
conclusion he wanted his readers to reach, since Ilarion and his 
readers in the mid-eleventh century found themselves in a remark¬ 
ably similar battle with an old city (Constantinople) that wanted to 
enslave the nation of Rus’ by claiming an exclusive right to ecclesias¬ 
tical suzerainty that it justified in part by reference to the fact of its 
being the older Christian church. 

Conclusion 

Taken together, these three antitheses and the presentation of Jeru¬ 
salems destruction in the Slovo show it to+>e a very tendentious 
work. It can hardly have been written as an exposition of scripture 
or as a prelude to an encomium to Grand Prince Vladimir. It was 
written to argue a point, and it pursues that point with a uniquely 
single-minded sense of determination. It is not so much a theologi¬ 
cal as a polemical work. 89 As with any text that uses metaphorical 
language to address a practical issue, it is impossible to “prove” the 
author’s ulterior motives, but here it is possible to advance a hy¬ 
pothesis that explains all of the unique themes found in the text. 

The Pokhvala clearly identifies Byzantium as “New Jerusalem,” 
and that identification was no innovation in the eleventh century. 
By the same token, references to “Jerusalem” in the Slovo —espe- 


89 Ilarion even drops a hint that his intention is to address an issue indirectly. Although 
the enigmatic “let the reader understand” remark near the start of the Slovo does not 
specify exactly what the reader is to understand, it does express the notion that the 
reader must look beyond the surface meaning of the text to understand the real mes¬ 
sage Ilarion means to convey. Below I offer a suggestion as to who the readers may 
have been. 
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daily since there is not a single mention of “New Jerusalem” here or 
clarification that “Old Jerusalem” is meant—could be taken as 
oblique references to Byzantium. Indeed, within the section about 
Jerusalems demise some remarkable assertions are made that are 
difficult to explain otherwise. A text which has been quoted above 
already more than once is worth yet another look: 

Now, after the ascension of the Lord Jesus, when [his] disci¬ 
ples and others who believed in Christ were in Jerusalem, 
while both Jews and Christians were together, the baptism of 
grace was offended by the circumcision of the Law. And the 
Christian church in Jerusalem did not accept an 
uncircumcised bishop, because those of the circumcision 
made themselves out to be older and persecuted the Chris¬ 
tians. But seeing its children the Christians persecuted by the 
Jews, the sons of the enslaving Law, free Grace cried out to 
God, “Drive out Judaism and its Law. Scatter them among 
the nations .” 90 

The idea of typologically applying the “Ishmael persecuting 
Isaac” theme to “Jews persecuting Christians” in New Testament 
times comes straight out of Gal 4:29, 91 but the details Ilarion adds 
do not. Where could he have gotten the idea that the church in Je¬ 
rusalem refused to accept uncircumcised bishops? From the New 
Testament there is not the slightest hint that who got to be bishop 
was ever an issue at all between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Eusebius 92 does mention in passing that all the bishops in Jerusa¬ 
lem until the siege under Adrian (135 AD) were “of Hebrew de- 

90 Jlo !£H6C6NIH ffiC ?A ICY, OVfYCHHKOML ffiC H INLMh BtpOBABWIHML 0 \me BL XCA CftljlCMb BL 

iepttCAAHMii h oeohml CLMLCb cttijjeMh, HoyAeo>ML jfse h xphctiahoml. H kpifjeme 

EAArOA&TbHOe OEHAHMO EAAWC to OBpii^AHIA 3;AKOHbHAArO, H HC flplHMAALUC BL ICpOCAAhML 
XpCTIAHbCKAA IJpKBH CflHCKtfnA HCtoEpti^AHA, nOHC/li CTAptHWC TBOpAlUCCA COyiJJCH G)TL 
OEpL^AHIA. NACHAOBAAXfi HA XpCTIAHLIA pAEHYHUJTH HA CLIHLI CBOEOAHLIA, H ELIBAAX-L 
MeffiAK) HMH WHOrLI pAClipL H KOTOpil. BhAHBWH CBOEOAbHAA EArOALTb YAAA CBOA 
XpHCTIAHLIH WEHAHMII (0 HYALH, CLIHOBL pAEOTHAArO ^AKOHA, BL^LriH KL Eft. to/KCHh 
HVAtHCTBO h CL ^AKOHOML. PACTOYH HO CTpAHAML. 172al 1 — 172b 1 3. 

91 “But as then the one born according to the flesh persecuted the one [born] accord¬ 
ing to the spirit, so [it is] now.” Paul is speaking about Jewish Christians persecuting 
non-Jewish Christians by requiring them to be circumcised. 

92 Church History 4:5. 
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scent” but he gives no indication whatsoever of thinking this par¬ 
ticularly remarkable; instead, he matter-of-factly remarks that “the 
whole church consisted then of believing Hebrews,” which would 
certainly explain why the bishops were all Hebrews. What we ap¬ 
parently have, then, in this report that uncircumcised Christians 
were prevented from becoming bishops by the Jews of Jerusalem, is 
a fiction created by Ilarion. 

Another remarkable curiosity is the way Ilarion explains the 
basis upon which the Jerusalem Jews refused to share their episco¬ 
pal prerogatives: “they made themselves out to be older.” Since one 
would search in vain for evidence that first-century Judaizing 
Christians withheld bishoprics from anyone because of their 
uncircumcised status, a search for arguments justifying such ac¬ 
tions based on the Jews’ being “older” would also turn up nothing. 
This too is apparently a fiction created by Ilarion. 

Finally, the very identity of the persecuting Jews as Ilarion por¬ 
trays them is more than a little murky. If the persecution Ilarion is 
talking about really had to do with deciding who would be bishop 
of the Christian church, then the “Jews” he talking about must be 
Jewish Christians. But throughout this section he treats them as an 
ethnic or religious group separate from “Christians.” At the start 
we are told that “both” kinds of “believers in Christ,” “Jews” and 
“Christians,” were together in Jerusalem, apparently meaning 
“Jewish and non-Jewish Christians.” 93 That impression is con¬ 
firmed one sentence later, where “the baptism” (meaning “the 
Christians”) is “offended” by “the circumcision” (meaning “the 
Jews”). 94 In this context, “the circumcision” and “the Jews” can 
only mean Jewish Christians, not non-Christian Jews, because the 
nature of their offense is to allow only their own kind to be bishops, 
meaning they are members—and powerful ones at that—of the Je¬ 
rusalem Christian church. But then suddenly “Judaism” and “the 
Law” are used as if they are synonymous with the immediately pre¬ 
ceding “the Jews” which in this context refers to those powerful 

93 172al1-16 

94 172a 16-22, these interpretations are made explicit in 172b6-7 
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Jewish Christians . 95 And then the final victory of Christianity over 
Judaism comes because “the Jews were driven out and scattered 
among the countries .” 96 At first glance it sounds as though Ilarion 
is confused. He is getting Jewish Christians mixed up with non- 
Christian Jews and is equating the demise of Judaism with the dis¬ 
persal of the Christian Jews who acted as leaders of the Jerusalem 
Christian church. 

It is hardly possible that Ilarion is merely ignorant of the fact that 
not all Jews became Christians and not all Christian Jews argued 
for the continued validity of the Law—his New Testament sources 
contain frequent reminders of this , 97 and he obviously knows his 
New Testament extremely well. What could he have meant here, 
then? 

The most plausible explanation is that he is creating an imagi¬ 
nary past in order to address the issues of a real present, and all the 
pieces of the puzzle fall into place when one recognizes the sym¬ 
bolic relationship between Jerusalem and Byzantium. The real 
issue Ilarion is indirectly addressing has to do^with the relationship 
between Byzantium and Rus’. The question of who the Judaizers 
were must be simplified into simply “the Jews” in order to make the 
comparison be between one nation and another nation rather than 
between one group and another group within one and the same 
“nation.” One nation would require one leadership, and that one 
leadership would be Byzantium, not Rus’; therefore, Ilarion would 
rather see each nation free to follow its own leadership. Hence the 
stress on “multiplicity” and “freedom” rather than “unity” and 
“slavery” in Christendom. In order to exercise their control, the 
persecutors “make themselves out to be older” in Ilarions Jerusa¬ 
lem scenario because Byzantium justifies its own ecclesiastical su¬ 
zerainty on the basis of its status as the older Christian church com¬ 
pared to the youth of its Russian daughter church—hence the 
stress on “younger” being better than “older.” And the specific 

95 172b8—13. 

96 172b18-22. 

97 Paul, for one, emphasizes his own Jewishness repeatedly. 
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bone of contention between Jew and Christian revolves around 
who gets to be bishop because this is the specific bone of conten¬ 
tion between Byzantium and Kiev. By not allowing Rus’ to choose 
its own native bishops, Constantinople is effectively enslaving a 
free Christian nation fundamentally equal to itself—which is the 
more specific application for the “slavery vs. freedom” theme. 98 In 
general Ilarion argues against Byzantine hegemony, but in particu¬ 
lar he is interested in proving that the Russian church has a God- 
given right to choose its own church hierarchy, which explains the 
interjection of the issue of Jerusalems control over episcopal ap¬ 
pointments into a historical context in which it was never an issue. 

Ilarion’s hearers or readers could hardly avoid noticing the paral¬ 
lel between Jerusalem and Byzantium: if the first Jerusalem was de¬ 
stroyed because it would not allow anyone other than Jews to 
become bishops, what will happen to Constantinople if it wont 
allow anyone other than Greeks to become bishops? What will 
happen is clear: 

For the kingdom of God will be taken from you and it will be 
given to countries producing its fruit . 99 ♦ 

This is the instance noted above where Ilarion replaces “a 
people” with “countries”—a switch which again sounds like a de¬ 
liberate attempt to apply this text not so much to historical realities 
of first-century Palestine as to 11th century Rus\ 

Indeed, from this point forward the text goes on to show that 
Rus’ is in fact a “country producing its fruit,” i.e., a genuinely 
Christian country in every way. A practical purpose for this final 
part of the Slovo can also then be discerned, and consequently one 
can see how it fits within and is essential to the overall structure of 
the text. The authors intention is not merely to say that the Rus¬ 
sians accepted Christianity but that they did so successfully and 
completely and are now very much “mature” in their faith. 

98 Likhachev {NatsionaVnoesamosozname, 27) also has suggested the “freedom” vs. 
“slavery” theme applied to the relationship of Rus’ with Byzantium. 

99 WKO WHUCTCA G) BAC ijpCTBO BJKie H ^ACTbCA CTpANAMT* TBOpAljllHMl nAO^LI erO. 1 79b 19- 
22 . 
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Churches have been built and the country has a full liturgical life. 
They faithfully follow all of the Christian doctrines defined in the 
Seven Ecumenical Councils. What they once were (pagan or newly 
converted) they are no longer; and what they are now is a full- 
fledged Christian country, to which is due all of the prerogatives of 
any such country. In short, they are ready to produce their own 
bishops, choose their own bishops, and run their own affairs. By¬ 
zantium has no right to continue to hold any kind of suzerainty 
over Rus’ because in the Christian faith there is not “one” commu¬ 
nity led by “one” earthly father figure. Unlike Judaism, Christian¬ 
ity is a multiplicity of nations equal before God, and no one of 
them may “enslave” the others, regardless of how much earlier it 
may have adopted the Christian faith. 

When Grand Prince Iaroslav wanted to elevate his own candi¬ 
date to the metropolitanate, the Russian church had a sixty-year- 
long tradition of ecclesiastical subjection to the See of Constanti¬ 
nople. A tradition of considering Constantinople’s suzerainty to be 
an essential part of their Christian faith will^have been firmly em¬ 
bedded in the minds of the Russian church’s hierarchs. Iaroslav 
could not replace all of those hierarchs at once. He could attempt 
to use force or threats of force, but that would have its drawbacks. 
The most effective solution to the problem would be to convince 
his own church’s leadership that Constantinople’s suzerainty was 
not an essential part of the faith, or even better, that it in fact was 
contrary to the faith. This is what Ilarion’s Sermon on Law and 
Grace attempted to do, and so it was most likely addressed to the 
leaders of the Russian church, perhaps assembled in the very coun¬ 
cil that elected Ilarion Metropolitan. This explains why he assumes 
his readers are already highly knowledgeable in scripture. 100 How¬ 
ever, the “scriptural interpretation” he offered them will have been 
convincing only to the degree that his readers’ or hearers’ knowl¬ 
edge of scripture was superficial, for it is an essentially an assembly 
of “proof texts” taken out of context and even misquoted in order 
to provide theological support for a predetermined political posi- 


100 See note 61. 
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tion. Perhaps that is one reason why Ilarion’s metropolitanate 
lasted only a couple of years and Constantinople’s suzerainty re¬ 
turned in force for centuries thereafter. 
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The Curious Theodicy of the 
Kievo-Pecherskii Paterik 


Christopher R. Putney 1 

Scholarship on the Kievan Caves Paterikon 2 has often compared 
the writerly talents of the monument’s two main authors, Bishop 
Simon and the monk Polikarp. Muriel Heppell’s assessment is 
typical: 

Simons narratives ... read as though they were hurriedly 
written without much thought for literary elegance; his mam 
concern is didactic, namely to convey his message as effec¬ 
tively as possible. ... In contrast to Simon’s material, 

1 Parts of this work were presented at the National Convention of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Slavic Studies held in Boca Raton, Florida, Septem¬ 
ber 1998 I would like to thank Richard Pope, who geHerously offered a number of 
helpful comments on an earlier draft of this article 

2 Taken as a whole, the Paterikon is the product of a number of heterogeneous au¬ 
thors while the bulk of the document’s 38 narratives or “discourses” ( slova ) were 
written by Bishop Simon and Polikarp, there is at least one text by Nestor (his sub¬ 
stantial Life of Saint Feodosu, Discourse 8) and several texts whose authorship is ei¬ 
ther unknown (Discourses 7, 10-13, 36, and 38) or uncertain (Discourses 9 and 
37), these discourses are beyond the scope of the present study, which will refer 
solely to that part of the Kievan Caves Paterikon that we can call the “core” of the 
text This “core,” the kernel from which the text grew, begins with Discourse 14— 
Simon’s epistle to Polikarp—and ends with Discourse 33 Discourses 15 to 23 com¬ 
prise Simon’s series of nine narratives about Caves Monastery monks whose lives 
should serve to illustrate for the ambitious Polikarp positive and negative examples 
for realizing the ideals of monasticism Discourses 24 to 35 make up Polikarp’s own 
contribution to the collection, all written after Simon’s death, and feature amazing 
tales about monks who possessed outstanding ascetic credentials, extraordinary 
miracle-working abilities, or who lived lives punctuated by remarkable encounters 
with demons Discourses 1 through 6 provide much interesting material concern¬ 
ing the earliest history of the church attached to the Caves Monastery, the Church 
of the Dormition of the Theokotos, although written by Simon, these texts focus on 
the history of the institution, not on the lives of the monks who lived there, and they 
are not considered in the present article 
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Polikarps narratives indicate a careful reworking of his 
sources. ... He writes well, and some of his anecdotes ... are 
masterpieces of vivid story telling . 3 

The present article is an attempt to unfold certain factors that may 
help account for this difference between the two mens contribu¬ 
tions to the Patenkon. Is there, perhaps, any evidence that the dis¬ 
tinct features of each of these mens texts can be ascribed to matters 
beyond the exigencies of didacticism or artistic skill? I believe that 
an analysis of each writers respective approach to the representa¬ 
tion of the demonic and, more broadly, the problem of evil, can 
shed some light on this issue. 4 

In keeping with the prevailing etiquette of medieval hagiogra¬ 
phy, both Simon and Polikarp make liberal references to an ab¬ 
stract devil in their respective sections of the text; but when one 
considers depictions of concrete, tangible demons, a very signifi¬ 
cant distinction quickly emerges between the two. Simons narra¬ 
tives offer few corporeal demons, and in those passages where 
demons do appear, they are consistently presented in a manner that 
invites the reader to question their actual, objective perceptibility: 
they are focalized 5 internally, manifesting either as a “vision” re¬ 
ceived by an actor within the narrative, or they are recounted in the 
direct, unmediated testimony of the actor witnessing them, or 

3 Muriel Heppell, trans , The of the Kievan Caves Monastery (Cambridge, MA 

Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, 1989), p xix 

4 Although throughout this article I refer to Polikarp and Simon as personal authors 
of their respective sections of the Paterikon , it is important to remember that their 
authorship of individual passages cannot always be verified The earliest extant 
manuscript, the Arseman redaction of 1406, was produced about 170 years after 
Simon and Polikarp had written their texts, the two Cassian redactions were pro¬ 
duced even later, in 1460 and 1462 Because of the common practice of medieval 
editors and copyists to “improve” texts, my references to Simon and Polikarp should 
be accepted as shorthand for authorship that may constitute more writers than these 
two individual personalities 

5 “Focahzation” is a term used by Mieke Bal in lieu of “point of view” and “perspec¬ 
tive” to denote “the relation between the vision and that which is ‘seen,’ perceived” 
(p 100) See the extensive discussion of the concept in her Narratology Introduction 
to the Theory of Narrative, trans Christine van Boheemen (Toronto University of 
Toronto Press, 1983), pp 100-14 
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both. For example, in the narrative concerning the miserly monk 
Arefa (Discourse 22), Simon writes that the Lord decides to 
show him (in the Arsenian and other manuscripts a ‘Vision” 
[BM/pfeHMe] of) approaching angels and demons; at this point the 
external, objective narration yields to the reported speech of Arefa, 
who himself recounts the activities of the supernatural beings 
he sees. Similarly, in the story of the quarreling monks Tit and 
Evagrii (Discourse 23 ), Simon presents Tits directly reported ac¬ 
count: “BM/pbxi., —peue, — arrejibi OTCTynji'bine ot MeHe n 
njiauiomacH o Ayiim Moen, 6tcn paflyiomeca o thLbL 
MoeM ... ” 6 7 [“I saw some angels moving away from me and weep¬ 
ing over my soul, while demons rejoiced at my anger. ... ”] 7 In this 
way Simon guides the reader to interpret the corporeal demonic as 
an internally-perceived phenomenon, as an emanation from 
within the psyche of the monk beset by demons. 

Peter Brown s observations regarding the demonic in texts about 
the earliest Christian monks are helpful in characterizing this 
phenomenon: 

♦ 

A relationship with the demons involved something more in¬ 
timate than attack from outside: to ‘be tried by demons’ 
meant passing through a stage in the growth of awareness of 
the lower frontiers of the personality. 8 

Although he never says so explicitly, Simons method of represent¬ 
ing the demonic would also seem to be consistent with Abba 
Poemens words in the Skete Paterikon , 9 one of the Byzantine 

6 Kievo-Pecherskii paterik , in Pamiatniki literatury drevnei Rusi. XII vek (vol. 2), eds. L. 
A. Dmitriev and D. S. Likhachev (Moscow: Prosveshchenie, 1980), p. 514. Hereaf¬ 
ter this text will be cited as KCP. 

7 The Paterik of the Kievan Caves Monastery, trans. Muriel Heppell (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature), p. 141. 

8 Peter Brown, “From the Heavens to the Desert: Anthony and Pachomius,” in The 
Making ofLate Antiquity (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University Press, 
1978), p. 90. 

9 This text is also known as 'AuSpcor ayitov fiifiXos (The Book of Holy Men). As 
Richard Pope points out in his prefatory remarks to this volume, the 'AvSpcov 
dyiov pifiXos may have been translated by Methodius or a member of his group. 
Wijk, N[icolaas] van, ed., The Old Church Slavonic Translation of the 'AvSpcJv 
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compendia that Simon knew well: “[The demons] do not fight 
against us at all as long as we are doing our own will. For our wills 
become the demons, and it is these which attack us in order that we 
may fulfill them.” 10 First and foremost, demons are an interior 
phenomenon, “an extension of the self,” 11 and their appearance is 
symptomatic of some shortcoming on the part of the beleaguered 
one; this is emphasized in Simons texts by the fact that his demons 
have no verifiable existence outside the head of their victim. 

Polikarp, on the other hand, tends to present manifestations of 
the demonic in a manner that urges his audience to read them as 
externally-occurring, perceptible phenomena. In contrast to those 
of Simon, his portraits of representatives of the “evil one” are not 
framed within reported speech and instead are expressed through 
an overarching external focalizor that stands outside of the fabula 
proper; demons here are not just visions or objects that are percep¬ 
tible only to their perceiver, but they have sharply drawn contours, 
form, mass, and even possess an approximate personality, some¬ 
times expressed in their own speech. 12 In the tale of Nikita (Dis¬ 
course 25), for example, a demon in the guise*t>f an angel, focalized 
by an external narrator, actually stands before the confused ancho¬ 
rite; the monk prostrates himself before the demon and the latter 
speaks to him. In another tale a possessed man is brought before the 
monk Lavrentii (Discourse 26) and the gross materiality of the 
demon within is emphasized by the external narrator: “...6t 6o 
6tc JIIOTb 3^0: flKO ApfcBO, HenAoSb HOCMMO fleCHTMIO 
My>Kb, oh >Ke eAMHb B3eMb 3aBep3ame.” 13 [“It was a ferocious 

ayLejvplfiXos, eds D Armstrong, R Pope, and C H Schooneveld (The Hague 
Mouton, 1975), p 24 

10 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, trans Benedicta Ward (Kalamazoo, MI Cistercian 
Publications, 1975), p 148 For the original Church Slavonic translation of this 
passage, see The Old Church Slavonic Translation of the 'AvSpcov ayicov filfiXog, 
pp 231-232 Peter Brown cites this passage as well 

11 Brown, “From the Heavens to the Desert,” p 90 

12 As, for example, when demons (in Discourse 28) respond to one monk’s diligent 
praying by shouting, “O Tpuropwe, M30HMUIM Hbi MOJiMTbBOK) CBoeio” (KCP, 
p 530) [“Grigorij, you are driving us out by your prayers 1 ” ( The Paterik of the 
Kievan Caves Monastery , p 153)] 
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demon, like wood, which ten men could scarcely carry. ...”] 14 In 
the tale of Feodor and Vasilii (Discourse 33) an objective focalizor 
describes how the adversary appears repeatedly before the venera¬ 
ble monk Feodor in the form of his spiritual brother Vasilii. 15 In 
this text demons grind cartloads of grain and even move and neatly 
stack timber to rebuild parts of the monastery destroyed by fire; 
their handiwork is, tellingly, perceptible to the other actors in the 
narrative. Finally, as further evidence that the corporeal demonic 
here exists well outside of Feodors head, the demon in the guise of 
Vasilii incites an evil boyar to arrange the torture and murder of the 
saintly monks. Unlike those of Simon, Polikarps demons often 
body forth as featured players—so much so, in fact, that one inves¬ 
tigator even describes the demon as none other than the main char¬ 
acter of the tale of Feodor and Vasilii. 16 

How do we account for Polikarps and Simon’s two very different 
modes of aestheticizing the representatives of the evil one? We find 
antecedents for both modes in the late antique Byzantine monks’ 
lives that are the Kievan Caves Paterikoris closest formal precur¬ 
sors; 17 it is important to note, however, thSt, unlike the Kievan 

13 KCP, p 320 

14 The Patenk of the Kievan Caves Monastery, p 146 

15 This is a Kievan permutation of the double that is at times as effective as 
Dostoevsky’s Romantic incarnation of it will be many centuries later 

16 T F Volkova writes that the demon here “is not only a character, but the main char¬ 
acter ” See her “Khudozhestvennaia struktura l funktsn obraza besa v Kievo- 
Pecherskom patenke,” Trudy otdela drevnerusskoi hteratury 33 (1979) 237 

17 Pope notes that the two men knew well the following Byzantine compendia, the Sla¬ 

vonic versions of which are characteristically incomplete in parts and sometimes 
combine parts from more than one original collection the Skete Patenkon (Skitsku 
patenk, known as the Vitae Patrum in Rosweyd’s translation), also known as 
'Audpciju ayhou ( The Book of Holy Men), the Alphabetic Paterikon 

f Azbuchnyi patenk), the Jerusalem Patenkon (Ierusahmsku patenk, probably a ver¬ 
sion of the Vitae Patrum [as noted by Heppell, The Paterik of the Kievan Caves Mon¬ 
astery, p xxi]), the Sinaitic Paterikon (Sinaisku paterik , known as the Pratum 
Spirituale or Spiritual Meadow), the Roman Paterikon (Rimsku paterik, which is the 
Dialogi de vita et miracuhs patrum itahcorum et de aetermtate ammarum), and the 
Egyptian Paterikon (Egipetskn patenk, which subsumes large portions of the Lausiac 
History of Palladius and the Historia monachorum in Aegypto) Since Simon’s stated 
objective was to create a document that would commemorate the Caves Monas- 
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Caves Paterikon , these models were all written well before the estab¬ 
lishment of any strictly canonical Christian theodicy. As formulated 
by St John Damascene, whose theological writings formed part of 
the original Byzantine “export package” to Kievan Rus’, Orthodox 
theodicy allows a wholly benevolent and omnipotent single God 
deniability for the presence of radical evil in his cosmos, and un¬ 
equivocally considers all moral evil to be the result of human beings’ 
personal and voluntary choices. It would appear that Simons less 
vivid representations of demons are conditioned by this canonical 
theodicy which conceives of the devil as “a shadow, a hollow thing” 18 
and evil as privation. Simons depictions are not inconsistent with St 
John of Damascus’ assertion that “[man’s] tendency to sin [is] not in 
his nature but, rather, in his power of choice' (emphasis added), 19 and, 
consequently, he paints his demons in rather faint strokes. 

Simon’s own criticism of Polikarp is consistent with this stress on 
the role of free will in accounting for bad behavior. In Discourse 
14, the lengthy epistle to Polikarp that in fact launched the core of 
the Paterikon , the bishop assails his spiritual son for a variety of bad 


tery’s monks just as these collections memorialized the deeds and wisdom of ancho¬ 
rites from the earliest centuries of Christian monasticism, it is not surprising that the 
Kievan Caves Paterikon would, despite certain generic peculiarities, bear its closest 
resemblance to the pateriki with which its authors were familiar. As Pope points out, 
the genre of translated Byzantine compendia may be characterized as an ensemble 
of a variety of small genres: short anecdotes, novellas, and apophthegms. They gen¬ 
erally relate to a variety of individuals selected from a diverse number of monastic 
communities. The Kievan Caves Paterikon, on the other hand, is notably lacking in 
short anecdotes and apophthegms, clearly favoring the novella genre, and relates 
events concerned exclusively with the single monastic community of the Kievan 
Caves. It is worth noting that Simon and Polikarp do not appear to have designated 
their text with the label “paterikon.” According to Pope, the label was evidently 
given to the work no earlier than the fourteenth century. Richard Pope, “O 
kharaktere i stepeni vliianiia vizantiiskoi literatury na original’nuiu literaturu 
iuzhnykh i vostochnykh slavian: diskussiia i metodologiia,”/4werzctf« Contributions 
to the Seventh International Congress of Slavists (The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 
1973) 11:485-487. 

18 Jeffrey Burton Russell, Lucifer: The Devil in the Middle Ages (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1984), p. 38. 

19 Saint John of Damascus, Writings , ed. and trans. Frederic H. Chase, Jr. (New York: 
Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1958), p. 235. 
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behaviors, including (but not limited to) the following: a lack of 
humility; telling lies; absenteeism from the congregation; com¬ 
plaining about the food served in the monastery; spiritual pride; 
willful disobedience; unseemly concern with worldly rank; and de¬ 
siring a bishopric without being worthy of one. If he urges Polikarp 
to regard the devil as responsible for the bad behavior of others in 
order to more easily forgive them their transgressions, 20 Simon 
allows his spiritual son no such latitude for the exculpation of his 
own crimes; among his concluding remarks in this epistle, Simon 
writes, “M nocTbifl'feBCH n noKanca...” 21 [“You should be 
ashamed of yourself, and repent ...”] 22 

One finds other significant cues in Simon’s texts that betoken his 
refusal to rely on the devil to excuse men’s sins. An especially inter¬ 
esting moment in this respect comes toward the beginning of Dis¬ 
course 15, which begins with the introduction of a presbyter 
named Onisifor: “EbiCTb My^c CbBepmeHb Bb bchkom flo6po- 
^tTejin, MMeHeM OHncwc^opb, npe3BMTepb caHOM, n npo30p- 
jiMBa ji apa McnofloSnca ot Bora, e^ce bm^th Ha bchkom 
uejiOBtut Cbrp'tiueHMfl.” 23 [“There was a man perfect in every 
virtue called Onisifor, a presbyter by rank, to whom God had 
granted the gift of discernment, so that he could see every man’s 
transgressions.”] 24 In the literature of early Christian monasticism, 
discernment (np030pJiMB0CTb) is, after prayer, regarded as the 

20 He writes to Polikarp “Ame 6o m KJHOMMTb tm ch 03Jio6jieHy 6biTM, m npMiuea 
H’feKTO Bb3BfcCTMT TM, flKO OH CMLje nOTH3a TH 3Jlt, piJM *e Bb3B't>CTMBLUeMy 
tm «Ame yKOpM Ma, ho 6paT mm ecTb, m flocTOMHb ecMt Toro, He o co6t ace 
TBopMTb, ho Bparb awaBOJib noycTMJib ecTb ero Ha ce, aa Bpaacay cvrBopMTb 
MeacM HaMM TocnoAb ace a a npoaceHeTb jiyKaBaro, 6paTa ace a a noMMayeT»” 
(KCP, p 478) [“If it happens that you are insulted, and someone comes and tells 
you that you have been wrongly accused, say to the person who tells you, ‘Even if he 
insulted me, he is still my brother, and I deserve it He did not do this of himself, but 
our enemy the devil goaded him to do it, to create enmity between us May the Lord 
wreak vengeance on the deceitful one, and forgive my brother”’ ( The Patenk of the 
Kievan Caves Monastery , p 114)] 

21 KCP, p 482 

22 The Patenk of the Kievan Caves Monastery , p 119 

23 KCP, p 484 

24 The Patenk of the Kievan Caves Monastery , p 120 
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most important means that the monk has at his disposal in order to 
determine whether or not he is dealing with demonic activity. 
While technically the gift of discernment may be applied to deter¬ 
mining wickedness in human beings, a review of the Patenkons 
Byzantine antecedents shows that it is overwhelmingly used there in 
the sense of identifying evil spirits. That Simon describes “discern¬ 
ment” exclusively in the sense of uncovering the motives of wicked 
men, indicates his propensity to place responsibility for bad behavior 
not on the shoulders of demonic forces, but of human beings. 

Polikarps rather intense preoccupation with the demonic, on 
the other hand, not only results in a much more colorful and enter¬ 
taining picture of perceptible representatives of evil, but notably 
de-emphasizes the responsibility of the individual for perpetuating 
evil. As Polikarp casts his demons in important supporting and 
starring roles, he concomitantly mitigates the function of free will, 
implying that the devil and his representatives have at least as much 
to do in causing wicked human behavior as does the voluntary 
choice of human beings. If Polikarp does at times indicate that de¬ 
monic intervention is the result of humarr actions (or inaction, 
usually in the form of poor powers of discernment) , 25 his vivid por¬ 
trayals of demons and the impressive independent powers he 
grants them belie this idea. Polikarps theodicy, in contrast to 
Simons, would seem to show traces of a dualistic method of ac¬ 
counting for evil in the cosmos. By definition, the main dualistic 
threats to Orthodoxy deny the canonical Christian doctrine of one 
God, and instead insist upon the existence of two uncreated princi¬ 
ples: one is an evil God, a wrathful God, the creator of the material 
world and everything in it, including man; the other is a good God, 
“a God of kindness,” 26 the creator of the spirit, of the transcendent 
world, of the world that remains hidden to humankind. Dualistic 


25 Indeed, in two of the three narratives by Polikarp discussed above (the discourses on 
Nikita the Solitary and on Feodor and Vasiln), the demon gains access due to his 
victim’s failure to recognize him 

26 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600—1700) (Chicago and Lon¬ 
don University of Chicago Press, 1974), p 219 
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faith denies the canonical Orthodox explanation for evil by priva¬ 
tion and instead accounts for evil as a consequence of the aggressive 
activity of the devil, who lords over his material realm, a filthy 
quagmire in which humankind is for the time being trapped. 

Although Polikarp does not explicitly espouse dualistic views 
(this would be heresy), there are at least two moments in his writ¬ 
ings that suggest their apparent presence rather dramatically. One 
such moment constitutes a brief but extraordinarily interesting ac¬ 
count of the Creation and Fall of mankind that appears in the in¬ 
troduction to Polikarp’s Discourse 29, “O MHoroTeprrbjiMB'feM 
MoaHHi 3aTBOpHitue” [“The much-suffering Ioann the Soli¬ 
tary”] ; this account is more peculiar for what it does not say than 
for what it does: 27 

M6o enta ci^am, SbiCTb [nepBbiw uejiOBeK], He mmL 
nopoxa Ha co6t, hko Eoxcue c^/taHiie ecTb: Tocno^b 
60 Eorb Hauib, nepcTb BbcnpunM ot 3eMJia, pyxaMa 
npeuwcTbiMa, HenopouHbiMa cb 3 #aBb uejiOBtKa 6 jiara m 
y^o 6 peHa, ho oht>, axu Kajib, 3 eMHaa juo6h, kt> cjiacTM 
nonjii> 3 ecfl, m cjiac™ eMy npejio^KHuiacRr w oSjia/taHb 
6 bICTb OTTOJlt pOA HeJIOBtHb CTpaCTMIO, M Bb MHbl 
cjiacTM ymioHMCfl, m 6 opMMbi ecMbi Bcer^a . 28 

[When man was created, as a divine being, he had no blem¬ 
ishes, for the Lord our God took dust from the earth, and 
with His own pure and undefiled hands created man good 
and virtuous. But he, like mud [or excrement— CRP], loved 
earthly things and slithered down the slope leading to a life of 
pleasure; and pleasures became firmly attached to him. From 
then on the human race was mastered by passion and inclined 
towards other pleasures; we are in a constant state of war .] 29 

27 Because this passage does not appear in the oldest (Arsenian) recension of the 
Paterikon, Heppell allows that it may be a later interpolation {The Paterik of the 
Kievan Caves Monastery, p. 158, n. 505). Kopreeva, on the other hand, assumes 
Polikarp’s authorship; see T. N. Kopreeva, “Obraz inoka Polikarpa po pis’mam 
Simona i Polikarpa (opyt rekonstruktsii),” in Trudy otdela drevnerusskoi literatury 
XXIV (1969) 115-116. 

28 KCP, p. 538. 

29 The Paterik of the Kievan Caves Monastery , p. 158. 
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Although we find here elements of the traditional Christian under¬ 
standing of the Creation as presented in Genesis (“And the Lord 
God formed man from the dust of the ground . . [Gen 2:7]), we 
also find in it two very significant points of divergence from canon¬ 
ical Orthodox teaching on the subject: the free will of mankind to 
choose between good and evil is compromised; and absent is the 
typically central motif of temptation represented by the serpent. 
Here we have mankind made from dust without blemish, good and 
virtuous, but at the same time it is suggested that it is this very sub¬ 
stance from which he is made that inclines him to pursue evil: “ho 
ohij, aKM Kajn>, 3eMHaa jho6h, Kb cjiacTM norui r b3ecsi.” Just as 
essential to the Christian understanding of the Fall as the idea that 
man was created good and virtuous, is the notion that man has the 
freedom to choose between sin and virtue; indeed, for even the ear¬ 
liest “straight-thinking” (orthodox) Christians, the “point of the 
creation story was that God bestowed upon every person the gift: of 
moral freedom.” 30 According to canonical Orthodox theology, it is 
mans nature to “tend spontaneously towards God” and “[s]in be¬ 
gins where there is ... the consent of the mind to some intruded 
thought or image, or still more a certain interest and attention 
which already indicates the beginning of an agreement with the en¬ 
emy’s will.” 1 Emblematic of an “intruded thought or image” is the 
temptation by the serpent in the Garden of Eden, about which the 
Paterikon account keeps silent. Polikarps account, in contrast to 
that of traditional theology, asks us to justify mans sinful nature as 
a consequence of his physical composition, the fact that, having 


30 Elaine Vzgds, Adam, Eve, and the Serpent (New York Random House, 1988), p 73 

31 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London James 

Clarke&Co, 1937),pp 130-131 Consider the words of Saint John of Damascus 
on this issue “ it depends upon ourselves whether we are to persevere in virtue 
and be guided by God who invites us to practice it, or whether we are to abandon 
virtue and be guided by the Devil, who, without forcing us, is inviting us to practice 
vice [W]hen we persevere in what is according to nature, we are in a state of vir¬ 

tue, but, when we abandon what is according to nature, that is to say, virtue, we 
come to what is contrary to nature and become attached to vice” ( Writings , p 264) 
Elsewhere he writes that man has “the tendency to sin not in his nature but, rather, 
in his power of choice” (Writings, p 235) 
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been created out of dust, he is “aKM KajiB.” This understanding of 
the physical nature of man as being constitutionally inclined to sin, 
while it conflicts fundamentally with that offered by Orthodoxy, 
shares an affinity with the rather bleak anthropology of Gnosticism 
and other later dualistic systems, which conceive of the human 
body (in contrast to the soul, which is pure spirit) as manifestly cor¬ 
rupt matter, a notion that leads them to compromise or deny alto¬ 
gether the essential Christian message of freedom. In Gnostic 
systems, “[t]he human body, being matter, is an evil, wretched 
prison in which our souls are languishing”; 32 in Manicheism, the 
“body is an evil imposture invented by demons”; 33 according to 
Bogomil theology, the world and everything in it, including the 
body of Adam, were created by Satanail (that is, Satan [CaTaHa] 
with the honorific suffix -// to indicate his divine origins). 34 Not¬ 
withstanding significant differences in details within each system, 
all of these dualistic cosmogonies have in common the notion that 
the body is a filthy and unredeemable product of an evil principle. 

If this account hints at an incipient dualistic pattern of thought 
as regards its conception of the nature of man, we find another text 
in Polikarps contribution that makes an even stronger case for 
dualistic influence on other grounds: this is the tale of Nikita (Dis¬ 
course 25), cited above. In this narrative, the prideful and ambi¬ 
tious anchorite Nikita falls into the clutches of a demon disguised 
as an angel, who encourages him to shun prayer for book-study, 
which the demon explains will help him better serve as spiritual ad¬ 
viser to his brethren. With diabolic assistance, Nikita learns by 
heart all the books of the Old Testament, which the narrator lists: 
“Ebirae, m Mcxojj, JleBrbiTbi, ^dncjia, Cyjjnn, IJapcTBa w bcm 
ripopoubCTBa no Mirny, n bch KHtirbi ^cnAOBbCKbia CBiaawe 
AOfipt.” 35 [“Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Judges, Kings, 

32 Jeffrey Burton Russell, Satan The Early Christian Tradition (Ithaca and London 
Cornell University Press, 1981), pp 34-33 

33 Ibid , p 165 

34 Dmitri Obolensky, The Bogomils A Study m Balkan Neo-Mamchaetsm (Cambridge 
and London Cambridge University Press, 1948), pp 207-208 

35 KCP, p 518 Such knowledge would have been especially remarkable in Kievan 
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and all the Prophets in order; and he knew all the Jewish books as 
well.”] 36 Along with his extraordinary command of the Hebrew 
Bible, Nikita also displays utter contempt for the New Testament. 
This convinces the community that he has in fact been “seduced by 
the enemy,” and no fewer than thirteen of his elders perform a kind 
of exorcism over him, with the result that not only does Nikita no 
longer know the Old Testament, but now he cannot even read or 
write (“cnpocTa peutn, hm e/jMHoro cJiOBa 3Hasnne”). Once lib- 
erated from demonic forces, albeit apparently illiterate, Nikita pro¬ 
ceeds to distinguish himself for his virtue and eventually is made 
archbishop of Novgorod, where he serves from 1096 to 1108. 

What is especially important in this narrative is the explicit iden¬ 
tification of the Old Testament with diabolic activity. The nature 
and role of the Hebrew Bible consistently played an important part 
in Orthodoxy’s conflicts with dualism. The Church Fathers taught 
from the Old Testament and commonly linked it with the New in 
order to demonstrate that the former anticipates the latter as the 
revelation of (a single) God’s eternal plan; 37 as Jaroslav Pelikan 
notes, “God had, by all sorts of symbols [irvthe Old Testament] 
prefigured the incarnation of his Son in the person of Jesus 
Christ”; 38 in short, for canonical Christianity the Old Testament is 
as much God’s book as the New. In contrast, the main dualistic 
faiths that challenged the Orthodox doctrine of trinitarian mono¬ 
theism viewed the Old Testament in a very different light indeed. 
Setting aside the numerous variations within the three main orga¬ 
nized Christian dualist heresies, it is correct to say that 
Manicheism, Paulicianism, and Bogomilism identified the evil 
principle, the evil God (that is, the devil), with the wrathful and 


Rus\ where most of the Bible (except for the Psalter and Gospels) was known only 
in fragmentary form before 1499, when the first entire Church Slavonic Bible was 
completed See Henry R Cooper, Jr , “The Bible in Rus’ A Case Study,” in Cana - 
dian-Amertcan Slavic Studies 25 1-4 (1991) 71-73 

36 The Paterik of the Kievan Caves Monastery, pp 144-145 

37 The best-known Kievan example of this sort of exegesis would be Metropolitan 
Hilarion’s “Slovo o zakone l blagodati” [“Sermon on Law and Grace”] 

38 Pelikan, p 18 
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vindictive God of the Old Testament, and considered the New Tes¬ 
tament the book of the good God, the “God of Love.” They repu¬ 
diated much or all of the Old Testament as the book of the devil 
and the God depicted therein as none other than the adversary 
himself. Is it possible that the narrative of Nikita is informed by the 
heretical beliefs of one of these dualistic sects? This seems likely. 39 

Obolensky suggests that the story of Nikita might hint at the 
possibility that “individual Bogomils may have proselytized in 
Russia between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries” and con¬ 
cludes that “[i]t is possible that we have here an echo of the 
Bogomil rejection of the Old Testament.” 40 Cooper makes an in- 

39 I should point out that this text has also been used to support the argument that 
Nikita was a Jew The greatest proponent of this theory was German Barats, all of 
whose crucial evidence relies on creative and unfounded conjecture for example, 
Barats suggests that Nikita as a twelve- or thirteen-year-old Jewish boy was essen¬ 
tially kidnapped from his parents by Caves Monastery monks and compelled to 
convert to Christianity, and his extraordinary memorization of the Old Testament 
and other Jewish texts is not surprising, since “such a volume of knowledge is no rar¬ 
ity among Jewish boys with exceptional intellectual talents ” See G M Barats, 
“Zametki po povodu sochin prof I Malyshevskogo^ Sw Kirill i Mefodn,” in 
Sobrame trudov po voprosu o evreiskom elemente v pamiatnikakh drevne-russkoi 
pis'mennosti , vol 1, part 1 (Paris, 1926), p 460 Barats asserted that the “KHHrw 
XMflOBbCKbia” [“Jewish books”] (in contrast to the enumerated Old Testament 
books) would have included the Talmud, Midrash, Kabbala, and various other Jew¬ 
ish theological works, which he believed played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of Kievan Rusian literature One of the reasons Barats gives for thus 
identifying the u KHnrn atMAOBbCKbia” is the assumption that all Christians believe 
as they “should” (especially the authors of the Kievan Caves Paterikon ), and there¬ 
fore embrace the Old Testament as their own “the Old Testament books are as 
holy for Christians as they are for Jews, the narrator hardly should have called them 
exclusively ‘Jewish books ( ibid , p 437) Given Christianity’s historic ten¬ 
dency to demonize non-Christian peoples (and use of Satan as an instrument to give 
conflict between groups “a specific kind of moral and religious interpretation, in 
which ‘we’ are God’s people and ‘they’ are God’s enemies, and ours as well” [Elaine 
Pagels, The Origin of Satan (New York Random House, 1993), p xix], it seems rea¬ 
sonable that the entire “demonic” Old Testament would be identified as “khhth 
>KHAOBbCKbia” in this context Cooper argues convincingly against Barats’s con¬ 
clusions “ [I] f knowledge of the Old T estament was defective, it is difficult to imag¬ 
ine that works deriving from it, like the Talmud and the Midrash, could possibly 
have enjoyed the currency or exercised the influence Barats proposed for them” 
(75) 
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teresting statement regarding the Nikita narrative’s curious atti¬ 
tude toward the Old Testament: 

Though they most surely did not know it by name, the 
Rusians seem to have been guilty of the heresy of Marcion , 41 
who had attempted to exclude the books of the Hebrew Bible 
from the canon of Christian scripture.... Rusian churchmen 
were condemned to replay in their young church the errors 
that had plagued the early Christian church during the first 
centuries of its existence . 42 

Cooper does not speculate as to why the Rusians would have re¬ 
played the same “errors” as early Christianity, nor does he consider 
the possible presence of Bogomil influence, which, although un¬ 
proven, would have been far less temporally and geographically re¬ 
mote from the Christianized medieval Eastern Slavs than 
Marcionism, and thus a far more likely explanation. 

But even if there were no direct influence on the Kievan Caves 
Paterikon of organized dualistic faith (and it seems that until 
convincing evidence surfaces to the contrary, this is the safer 
assumption to make), how do we account fo^the explicit identifi¬ 
cation of the Old Testament here with the devil? And how do we 
make sense of the uncanonical description of the Creation and Fall, 
as well as the decidedly dualistic aesthetic representation of the de- 


40 Obolensky, pp 277-278 Obolensky was not the first to raise the question of 
Bogomil influence As early as 1904 Leopold Goetz discounted the suggestion of 
Malyshevska (one of Barats’s like-minded precursors) that the text displays 
Judaizing tendencies, and concluded, “Mir scheint hier ein Anklang zu sein an die 
gnostisch-duahstische Ansicht von dem geringen Wert des Judentums und des A 
Testaments, die bei den Bogomilen der Bulgarei wiederkehrt, und die sich in 
einzelnen Vertretern auch in der altrussischen Kirche findet ” See Leopold Karl 
Goetz, Das Kiever Hohlenkloster als Kulturzentrum des vormongohscben Russlands 
(Passau M Waldbauersche Buchhandlung, 1904), p 64 

41 Marcion was a second-century Syrian Gnostic, declared a heretic in 144, who con¬ 
cluded that two Gods exist, one responsible for evil, the other for good, and sup¬ 
ported his assertion by placing the Old and New Testaments in opposition to each 
other His is a “typical Gnostic approach to theodicy” (Russell, Satan , p 56), whose 
dichotomous perception of the Bible anticipates that of the later organized dualistic 
heresies 

42 Cooper, pp 78-79 
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monic that predominates in Polikarp’s narratives? It appears 
plausible that these breaches with Orthodox teaching betoken an in¬ 
complete assimilation of the ready-made Orthodox doctrine that 
the Kievan Rus’ had received from the Byzantines several centuries 
earlier. Just as a [e]arly Christianity ... included views that were 
strongly dualist” 43 and grappled for centuries to come to understand 
and justify rationally the admittedly difficult notion that a single 
benevolent and omnipotent God is responsible for the cosmos, 
so these moments in the Kievan Caves Patenkon may be 
a consequence of the fact that the Rusians were still in an early phase 
of their Christian history, in which case this could be considered a 
classic case of a theological ontogeny recapitulating its phylogeny. 

The interpenetration of canonical Christian ideas with folk ele¬ 
ments would also help account for certain of these wrinkles in the un¬ 
derstanding of Orthodox theology. East Slavic folk belief abounds in 
manifestly dualistic creation legends, a number of which (wherein 
Satanail or Satan plays a key role in the creation of man) show a strong 
Bogomil coloration. Such dualistic creation legends persist in Russian 
folklore into the twentieth century, and may vqjry well have helped to 
shape Polikarps account of the Creation and Fall of man in the dis¬ 
course on Ioann. The Paterikom affinities with folklore have been duly 
noted by a number of scholars: Volkova points out that the monu¬ 
ments demon often shows clear traces of folktale characteristics 44 and 
Erna Pomerantseva, in her book on Russian folklore, notes the strik¬ 
ing similarities between the way in which the devil is depicted in the 
Paterikon and in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century ethno¬ 
graphic accounts: “Bee oth paccKa3bi B7IH3KH m k /iHTepaTypHhiM 
TiereH^aM nepTe. HanpnMep, b >khthhhbix paccK3ax «KHeBO- 
nenepCKoro naTepHKa» abhbo/i npHHMMaeT o6jimue nepHeija, 
OTinenbHHKa, Aa>Ke aHrena.” 45 [“All these stories are also close to lit- 


43 Russell, Satan y p 160 

44 Volkova, 231-232 Volkova works with Proppian categories in her analysis of the 
“artistic structure” of the Paterikon demon Since she does not discuss questions of 
authorship and authorial orientation she does not note that with the exception of 
demons in Nestor’s Life ofFeodosu and the anonymous tale of Isaakn, all of her ex¬ 
amples come from Polikarp’s narratives, none from Simon’s 
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erary legends about the devil. For example, in the hagiographical 
stories of the Kievan Caves Paterikon the devil can take on the ap¬ 
pearance of a monk, a hermit, even an angel.”] Although neither 
Pomerantseva nor Volkova mention this, it is worth noting that 
such examples of the Paterikon demon’s folkloric tendencies are 
not to be found within Simon’s texts—hardly surprising, given his 
greater fidelity to canonical Christian doctrine. Polikarp’s demon¬ 
ology and cosmogony, on the other hand, display the same kind of 
commingling of canonical Christian Orthodox and pre-Christian 
elements (dvoeverie) that characterizes Russian folk belief. 

Finally, we also should consider the extent to which each au¬ 
thor’s immediate objective conditions his choice of subject matter 
as well as his approach to the problem of evil. Bishop Simon’s main 
practical goal is to illustrate for his spiritual son Polikarp the correct 
way to fulfill the obligations of the monastic ideal; consequently it 
makes sense for him to highlight in his narratives individual re¬ 
sponsibility and de-emphasize the demonic. Polikarp, on the other 
hand, seems to want nothing more than to preserve in writing the 
amazing stories of the monks of the Kievan £aves Monastery. The 
overall aesthetic quality of his story-telling is of great importance to 
him; as he notes in his epistle to Archimandrite Akindin, he has de¬ 
cided to write down the “remarkable miracles” of the monks on ac¬ 
count of the fact that when he tried to tell him the stories orally, he 
felt embarrassed by his poor skills: "... CTbi/tflCfl TBoero 
Sjiarouecraa, Hepa3yMHO ncnoBtAax.” 46 [“... I felt ashamed in 
the presence of your piety, and I told my tale stupidly.”] 47 Although 
his primary objective was not mere entertainment, this was clearly 
of some value to him, and, in spite of its divergences from canoni¬ 
cal teaching, his colorful, immediate, and detailed treatment of the 
demonic goes a long way toward meeting this goal. 


45 E. V. Pomerantseva, Mifologicheskiepersonazhi v russkomfol'klore (Moscow: Nauka, 
1975), p. 131. 

46 KCP, p. 516. 

47 The Paterik of the Kievan Caves Monastery , p. 143. 
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KOSOVO IN THE HISTORY OF THE SERBIAN 

Church 


Veselin Kesich 

The world now knows Kosovo as the site of senseless atrocities and 
brutal bombing. This small poor province of Yugoslavia has had a 
turbulent history, although direct bloody confrontations between 
its two ethnic groups, Serbian and Albanian, are relatively recent. 
The current conflicts began when the Ottoman and Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empires were breaking up. As national consciousness of 
both Serbs and Albanians rose, the region suffered the conse¬ 
quences of external interference. During World War II Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, pursuing their own interests as occupiers, en¬ 
couraged the Albanians against the Serbs in Kosovo. With the fall 
of Communist power in 1991, the Yugoslav leadership, deter¬ 
mined to preserve its collapsing totalitarian system at any price, en¬ 
gaged in open conflict with the Kosovo secessionists, which led to 
the “cleansing” of the Albanian majority. With the entrance of 
NATO powers, the “Kosovo crisis” intensified and was trans¬ 
formed into the “Kosovo catastrophe.” These events have brought 
suffering to the people of Kosovo, first to the Albanians and then to 
the Serbs. 

Yet the destruction, hostility and killing of the last decade of the 
twentieth century should not obscure the era of peaceful and con¬ 
structive contacts between Serbs (Kosovci) and Albanians (Kosovars). 
Both are rooted in the land of Kosovo and share the cultural, religious, 
and emotional attachment to this region, so rich in history and sym¬ 
bolism. Each nationality claims rights to the same piece of land. The 
purpose of this article is to explore some important historical links be¬ 
tween these two distinct ethnic groups, with particular emphasis upon 
the place and meaning of Kosovo in the history of the Serbian church. 
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I 

Before the Slavic immigration, the province of Illyria, which in¬ 
cluded Kosovo, already had an organized church, and among the 
fourth-century martyrs Phlor and Laur came from the Kosovo re¬ 
gion. 1 Subsequently, the invasions by Goths, Avars, and Slavs de¬ 
stroyed many monuments of Christian antiquity in Illyria. 

By the seventh century, the Byzantine emperor Heraclius found 
a large pagan Slavic population resident in his domains. The Slavs 
were spreading widely through the Balkan Peninsula, looking for 
farmland along the riverbanks. Here they came into contact with 
the indigenous population, Illyrians and Thracians. When they in¬ 
vaded, the Slavs spoke a relatively homogeneous language, but 
their historical experience began splitting them apart. Those set¬ 
tling in the region known as Raska (Rascia), including the territory 
of Kosovo, took the name of the dominant tribe, “Serbs.” Under 
Slavic pressure, the indigenous Illyrians took refuge in the moun¬ 
tains. Albanians claim descent from these Illyrians. This process 
continued for about three centuries, and by the eleventh century 
the Kosovo region was predominantly Slavic. 2 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, the Christian Church was still 
united, but the two centers, Rome and Constantinople, were rivals 
in expanding their influence in the Balkans. Illyria increasingly 
became a ground for competing missionary efforts. With the reign 
of Charlemagne and the successful Christianization of the Ger¬ 
manic tribes, Rome experienced a new sense of power. 

Constantinople responded to the challenge by sending two 
Slavic-speaking brothers to conduct a mission to the Slavic-speak¬ 
ing people of Moravia. Constantine, (c. 826-869, with the monas¬ 
tic name of Cyril) and Methodius (c. 815-885) had learned Sla¬ 
vonic from Slavic settlers of their native Thessaloniki. Constantine 
created an alphabet for the use of the Moravian Slavs and translated 
some liturgical texts. Honored at first by the popes in Rome for 

1 Konstantin Jirecek, Istoria Srba y 2nd ed. (Beograd, 1952), p. 25. 

2 Miranda Vickers, Between Serb and Albanian: A History of Kosovo (New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1998), p. 6. 
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their initiative, the brothers were eventually suppressed by Latin¬ 
speaking missionaries in Moravia. A group of disciples, among 
whom Clement and Naum are the best known, escaped to Bul¬ 
garia, where they continued the Christianization of the Slavic 
tribes. Clement established a Slavic school in Ohrid, not far from 
Kosovo, and continued translating and copying texts. The mission 
launched by Cyril and Methodius proved to be one of the most suc¬ 
cessful in Christian history. They brought not only literacy and lit¬ 
urgy to the Slavs in their own language, but a whole way of life and 
entry into the philosophical worldview of the Christian Empire. 
From Ohrid the written Slavonic texts went out to all the Slavic 
people of the Eastern Empire, reaching Russia within the century. 
The nearby people of Raska and Kosovo benefited from this activ¬ 
ity in their vicinity and gradually converted to Byzantine 
Christianity. 

In an age when the Byzantine Empire was losing authority, the 
Slavic chieftains began consolidating their lands into states within 
the empire. In 1169, Nemanja, the first great name in Serbian his¬ 
tory, founded a dynasty that ruled the Serbian land for more than 
two hundred years. Born in Zeta (modern Montenegro), Nemanja 
was baptized according to the Latin rite, as Zeta was under the 
Latin jurisdiction within its see in Bar. When he returned to Raska, 
under the jurisdiction of the Greek bishop of Ohrid, he was 
chrismated according to the Byzantine rite. He united the adjoin¬ 
ing regions of Hum (modern Hercegovina), Zeta and Kosovo to 
his domain. Within this new state two Christian traditions coex¬ 
isted, Greek and Latin. Nemanja, an Orthodox, sent gifts to the 
churches of the West, particularly to those in Rome and Bari. To¬ 
gether with his son Sava, he kept good relations with the Western 
Church. Indeed, Nemanja had a truly Balkan variety of “ethnic 
groups” within his realm, including the Illyrians, who were pre¬ 
sumably the ancestors of the modern Albanians. 

As a devout Byzantine, Nemanja started a vigorous program of 
church construction. His son Sava chose monastic life on Mount 
Athos, where he was later joined by his father after Nemanja re- 
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nounced the crown and took monastic vows. They built and orga¬ 
nized Hilandar on the ruins of an abandoned monastery. This spir¬ 
itual center has played an important historical role in the life of the 
Serbian people. Soon after its foundation, Hilandar was linked to 
Kosovo, as the see of the archbishops after Sava was in Pec. Of 
eleven archbishops from 1234-1346, seven were spiritually 
formed in Hilandar. 

In the thirteenth century Constantinople suffered its most 
grievous defeat. The armies of the Fourth Crusade (1204), “devout 
barbarians,” destroyed the city, raping and murdering. They stole 
and desecrated relics of saints and forcibly converted the monks of 
Mount Athos to the Catholic faith. They drove out the patriarch 
and emperor, who took refuge in Nicea, and established a Latin 
Kingdom in Constantinople. 

During these turbulent years, Sava advanced the prestige of his 
own church and kingdom. He went to Nicea to ask the patriarch 
to grant autocephaly to the Serbian church. His request was 
granted, and in 1219 Sava became the first Serbian archbishop, 
with the right to appoint bishops within hk diocese. He quickly 
raised the number of bishops from three to eleven, replacing Greek 
bishops who had been appointed by the Archbishop of Ohrid. The 
new diocese covered regions where Latin missionaries had been 
particularly active. His aim was to strengthen the Orthodox 
Church in these provinces in the hope of preventing rivalry be¬ 
tween Catholics and Orthodox in dynastic struggles between his 
brothers. But he made no effort to curtail the existing Roman 
Catholic church in the Serbian state. Its hierarchs remained undis¬ 
turbed, and its members were protected in his kingdom. Despite 
the atrocities of the Latin Crusaders, Sava retained his vision of 
Christian unity. 

This first Serbian archbishop was an indefatigable teacher, orga¬ 
nizer and builder. The church flourished under autocephaly. His 
successor Arsenije (1233-63) moved the see of the archbishopric 
from Zica to Pec, in Kosovo. To expand knowledge of the sources 
of Eastern Christian spirituality among his people, Archbishop 
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Danilo (d. 1337) founded a Greek School in Pec devoted to trans¬ 
lation of Greek Christian classics into Church Slavonic. The name 
“Pec” comes from “cave,” as monks inhabited the many caves of the 
area. Not far from Pec stands Decani, built in 1327, with its gallery 
of thousands of medieval frescoes. King Milutin built Gracanica, 
near Pristina, in 1315. Tsar Dusan in the fourteenth century built 
the Church of the Archangel near Prizren. Building continued 
in Kosovo in the fifteenth century, even after the defeat in the 
Battle of Kosovo in 1389; the monastery at Devic (c. 1430) is an 
example. 

The Nemanjid State reached its greatest expansion in the reign 
of Stefan Dusan (1331-55). Modern regions of Albania, Macedo¬ 
nia, Epirus, and Thessaly were all part of Dusan s empire, which 
was thoroughly multinational. The church was elevated to a Patri¬ 
archate (1346), and Dusan was proclaimed “Emperor of the Serbs 
and Greeks, the Bulgarians and the Albanians.” Under his 
instruction, the existing legal code was revised on the basis of 
Byzantine sources. One article asserts: “If I [the Emperor] should 
write a letter [on behalf or in defense of somebody] and that letter 
should undermine the Law Code,... then the judges should put no 
faith in that letter, but instead they should judge and act according 
to justice.” 

Emboldened by early success, Dusan had the hubris to lay claim 
to the Emperor’s throne. Emperor John Catacuzene feared Dusan 
more than the Ottoman Turks. To prevent him from capturing 
Constantinople, he invited to Turks to be his allies against Dusan. 
The Ottomans responded, and for the first time reached Gallipoli. 
He also had the Patriarch anathematize the whole Serbian church. 
Dusan died suddenly at the age of forty-six, but the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of his claim long survived him. The way was opened for 
the Turkish army to advance into Europe, and only twenty years 
after his death was the anathema lifted. 

The Serbian kingdom also started to dissolve. Local rulers 
fought for the crown and prestige. The Turks soundly defeated the 
remnants of the Serbian Empire at the Marica River (1371). 
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Among the warring claimants, only Prince Lazar, ruler of northern 
Serbia, had any success in uniting an opposition to the Turks. First 
he turned to the problem of the anathema, which was disrupting 
relations between Greeks and Serbs. With the help of the Monk 
Isaiah from Mount Athos, he succeeded in having it lifted in 1375. 
The Christian forces now could hope for unity in the face of the 
daunting Turkish challenge. 

The Ottoman armies continued to advance, conquering Mace¬ 
donia in 1380 and Nis in 1386. Lazar was the main leader of an 
effort to organize an alliance of Balkan peoples to resist the Turks in 
a decisive battle. Contingents sent by the Bosnian king Tvrtko, as 
well as by Albanians, Bulgarians, Croats and Hungarians, came to 
the aid of his Serbian army. On St Vitus Day (Vidovdan), June 28, 
1389, Lazars army met the Turks on Kosovo Polje (the Field of 
Blackbirds). Lazar died in battle and is popularly regarded as a 
martyr. 

Among Lazars allies were the Albanians, led by John Castriota. 
At the time, the great majority of Albanians were Christian, either 
Roman Catholic or Orthodox. Castriotas so» George, a hostage at 
the sultans court and a convert to Islam, received the name 
Iskander Beg or Skanderbeg. Deserting the Ottoman army, he 
came to his own country to organize resistance to the Turks. With 
the support of Serbs and Bosnians, he led an army into another 
battle of Kosovo in 1448, but without success. Skanderbeg remains 
a legendary hero for both Serbs and Albanians. The alliance which 
Prince Lazar had forged collapsed, and Serbia was conquered for 
good in 1459. 

The Battle of Kosovo lived on in the oral tradition of both Serbs 
and Albanians. Even into the twentieth century, observers noted 
that Albanians and Serbs with roots in Kosovo were reluctant to 
start anything of importance on a Tuesday. They explained that 
this was because the Battle of Kosovo had been fought on a Tues¬ 
day. Some Serbs would also fast on Tuesdays. In fact, the battle did 
occur on Tuesday, June 28, 1389. 
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II 

The medieval Serbian kingdom left two remarkable achievements 
indelibly linked with Kosovo: religious art and epic poetry. 

The frescoes in the great churches and monasteries built there 
are supreme achievements, masterpieces in color. After seeing these 
monasteries, Andre Malraux wrote: “Culture, when it is the most 
precious possession, is never the past.” 3 

What reveals the mind and soul of the people does not belong to 
the past only. Art historians have seen the frescoes of Visoki 
Decani, executed between 1327 and 1355, as an inspirational artis¬ 
tic solution of the portrayal of the incarnation, where the spiritual 
manifests itself through the human. 4 These frescoes, which had 
survived centuries of Ottoman rule, were endangered by bombing 
in April and May 1999, and by the subsequent, systematic acts of 
destruction. At Gracanica, “this treasure of the Balkans,” built in 
1315 three miles from Pristina, deep fissures appeared in its fres¬ 
coes, which are in danger of separating from the walls. “The col¬ 
lapse of Gracanicas frescoes would be a cultural disaster,” warned 
Simon Jenkins. Some commentators have tended to minimize this 
damage in view of what the other side was doing. Thus the ethnic 
cleansing, a crime against humanity, is used to justify destruction 
from the air, a crime against culture. 5 

The second towering Christian achievement of the Serbian 
kingdom is the great Kosovo cycle of epic poetry. Lazar of Kosovo is 
its protagonist. Liturgical celebrations of Lazars death on June 28, 
1389, began the very next year in Ravanica, the church he built in 
1383, just a few years before the battle. From this center many 
other churches in the occupied Serbian territories started to wor¬ 
ship God “glorified in his saint Lazar” on St Vitus Day. The people 
saw Lazar as a defender of Christian ideals. Words ascribed to him 

3 Quoted in Waldemar Januszczak, “On Serbian Art,” The Sunday Times , Culture, 
Art, May 16, 1999 

4 See David Talbot Rice, “Preface,” Yugoslavia (Medieval Frescoes) (New York 
Graphic Society, UNESCO, 1955), pp 5-11 

5 Simon Jenkins, “Not War but Vandalism,” The Times (London), May 7, 1999 
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on the eve of the battle, recorded as early as 1392, probably by Pa¬ 
triarch Danilo III (1391-96), revealed him to be a Christian 
prince. He foresaw his defeat and exhorted his followers: “We have 
long lived for this world. Now the moment has arrived for a heroic 
feat of suffering (podvig stradalnicki ), that we may live forever.” 
Within a decade of his death, when events were still vivid and close, 
the wounds not yet healed, the unknown chronicler of Povesno 
slovo (c. 1400) pictured Lazar as a meek, virtuous and brave man in 
his pre-Kosovo days. He was praised for being a compassionate and 
just judge. With qualities rare among those who have power and 
authority, he ruled his country with the care of a father toward his 
children. And when he noticed that the battle with Turkish power 
was imminent, that the Turks sought to “swallow the flock of 
Christ,” this ancient biographer records that Lazar exhorted his 
people to follow Christs example. He reminded them that to 
redeem ones life it is necessary to pass through suffering. 

About twelve years after Kosovo, the nun Yephimia, widow of 
Despot Ugljesha, who had been killed on the Marica in 1371, em¬ 
broidered in gold thread a cover for Lazars *omb, containing her 
praises and lament for him. She addressed him as a “new martyr” 
whom God had singled out for this special honor. She praised the 
way he ruled over the land he had inherited from his fathers and for 
giving happiness to the Christian people under his rule. When the 
day of the battle arrived, the embroiderer continued, he entered it 
“with courage and piety,” and received from God “a martyrs 
crown.” Lazar for her was not dead but more powerful than ever. 
She prayed to him: “Do not forget your beloved children who are 
left desolate,” but “bow your knee before the Heavenly King” and 
ask him that Lazars posterity may live long and do Gods will and 
“that the Orthodox Church may stand firm in the land of our fa¬ 
thers.” At the end of the lament, Yephimia offered a prayer for her¬ 
self, opening her heart to St Lazar: “I pray that you will help me and 
calm the raging tempest of my soul and body.” In our time, the 
poet Milan Rakic hailed Yephimia, who “embroidered the suffer¬ 
ing of her noble soul.” 
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The memory of Lazar was nurtured by his son Stefan Lazarevic, 
who ruled as a vassal of the Turks over what remained of Serbia 
after the defeat at Kosovo (1389-1427). Under his rule, Serbia 
became a place of refuge for scholars and monks from Mount 
Athos and the conquered Bulgarian territories. Constantine the 
Philosopher, who had fled to Serbia after the fall of Bulgaria 
(1393), contributed considerably to our knowledge of the post- 
Kosovo period. In his Life of Despot Stefan Lazarevic ( c . 1431) he 
writes that after the death of “the blessed Lazar,” there was no place 
in Serbia where a “sorrowful voice” was not heard. Everywhere you 
might hear “Rachel weeping,” not only for her lost children (cf. Mt 
2:18), but also for “God-elected Lazar,” who suffered the death of a 
martyr. “He had a blessed death,” continues Constantine, “and his 
dear followers prayed to suffer death on the battlefield before his 
own, not to see his death.” 

The Kosovo epic appeared against this background. Long before 
this epic poetry was written down and translated into the languages 
of the world, its core was transmitted orally, starting from the earli¬ 
est years after the battle. The poet presents Lazars life as an imita¬ 
tion of Christs. The very concept of “imitation” comes from the 
New Testament. The apostle Paul exhorts the Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians: “Become imitators of me as I am an imitator of Christ” 
(1 Cor 11:1). They had seen him, listened to him, and observed his 
pattern of behavior. He had given them a concrete example to 
follow. Lazar also manifested Christs presence by a way of living 
that was observable and that could be concretely depicted. In the 
Kosovo cycle, the epic bard brings the events of Kosovo together 
with the Passion of Christ. He wants us to see an analogy between 
them. For example, on the eve of the decisive battle, the poem de¬ 
scribes The Prince s Supper, which Lazar held with his command¬ 
ers, corresponding to the Last Supper Christ shared with his disci¬ 
ples before his crucifixion. Lazar, like Jesus, is calm, while all the 
others are agitated. 

In the epic cycle, the Supper is followed by the Prince s agony. In 
the poem “The Fall of the Serbian Empire,” Lazar is confronted 
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with a choice between a heavenly and an earthly kingdom. If he 
wants an earthly kingdom, he will be victorious, but if he chooses a 
heavenly kingdom, then let him build a church, let his army receive 
communion, and let them be ready for suffering, “and you, Prince, 
will die with them.” Lazars agony corresponds to Jesus’ agony in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Like Jesus, Lazar accepts Gods will: 
“not what I will, but what thou wilt,” and prepares himself and his 
people for their Golgotha. Lazar s choice is not between good and 
evil, but between what may be good (avoiding suffering) and what 
is much more than any good thing (accepting Gods will and his 
heavenly kingdom), a more difficult choice. Lazars choice led to 
his martyrdom, and the other Kosovo warriors followed his exam¬ 
ple. Never before, according to the Kosovo tradition, had the 
people as a whole, not as individuals, been brought so close to the 
cross of Christ as at Kosovo. 

The Kosovo cycle ends with two poems recording events after the 
battle. “The Maid of Kosovo” and “Death of the Mother ofJugovici.” 6 
Like the women in the Gospel, who, on “the first day of the week” at 
early dawn went to see the sepulchre where Jesus had been buried, so 
the maid of Kosovo arose early on Sunday to walk through the battle¬ 
field. The poem expresses the tragedy of defeat, the destruction of the 
hopes and dreams of the young people of Serbia. In “The Death of the 
Mother of the Jugovici,” the most moving poem of the Kosovo cycle, 
the magnitude of the tragedy is revealed. News of the death of all her 
family stunned her into immobility. All about her, widows and chil¬ 
dren were wailing and sobbing, the animals were neighing, squealing, 
howling. Fathers, husbands, sons, brothers, as well as the head of the 
nation, all had perished. But the mother did not cry. She was not 
beyond pain, but enveloped by it. It was too overwhelming to react to 
it. When in the morning two black ravens brought her the hand of her 
son Damian, a sign to her that the Kosovo heroes do not have even a 
grave, that their graves would not be known, the mother s heart burst 
for her nine sons and for old Jug Bogdan. 7 

6 The last three poems of the cycle are conveniently available in Serbian and English 
in Thomas Butler , MonumentaSerbocroatica (Ann Arbor, MI, 1980), pp. 375-96. 
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The Kosovo heroes were not only admirable for proficiency and 
valor; they are also martyrs, worthy of imitation. They are por¬ 
trayed as people of high moral and spiritual qualities, who experi¬ 
enced Kosovo as their personal Golgotha. The bard presents the 
battle of 1389 as voluntary sacrifice, as the victory of faith over 
death. Thus the honor and holiness of that day, as well as its sorrow, 
was handed on to future generations. This poetry enshrines the 
Serbian historical memory, interprets what happened on Kosovo in 
the spirit of the Gospel account of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, and reveals an ultimate truth of human existence. 

During these years of hasty analysis, pundits have often referred 
to the “Kosovo myth” as a morbid glorification of defeat and the 
very root of Serbian nationalism. But the Kosovo “myth” is a 
“Christian myth,” which does not celebrate defeat but the victory 
of life over death, of hope over despair. It does not inspire hatred, 
nor does it demand revenge. The English scholar G.N.W. Locke 
protests that there is “no glorification of war—quite contrary, it 
honors only courage and fortitude. There is more jingoism, vain¬ 
glory and xenophobic incitement to violence in the fourteen lines 
of the ‘Marseillaise’ than in the entire body of the Serbian epics.” 7 8 
The poetry of Kosovo has religious, cultural and historical dimen¬ 
sions that transcend the boundaries of time and geography. 

Ill 

Murad I led the victorious Turkish troops into the Balkans, but was 
killed by a Serbian commando just on the eve of the Battle of 

7 During World War I, when the British were allied with Serbia, the British attitude 
toward this epic tradition differed sharply from what we witnessed during the recent 
Kosovo war. R.W. Seton-Watson, the renowned British historian, published his 
translation of “The Mother of the Jugovici.” He was an organizer of the Kosovo Day 
Celebration in London in 1916, when the Serbian army had been completely driven 
out of its homeland. In 1917, G.K. Chesterton and others published a Kosovo An¬ 
thology^ with English translations from the Kosovo cycle. See Muriel Heppell, “Brit¬ 
ish Historians and Serbian History,” South Slav Journal 18/1-2 (1997) 50f. 

8 G.N.W. Locke, “Myths About Myths: The Serbian Epics,” South Slav Journal 
20/3-4 (1999) 43. 
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Kosovo. His death, however, did not affect the outcome. His suc¬ 
cessors put into effect his plan for the conquered territories. After 
disarming them and assessing special taxes, but retaining the exist¬ 
ing social and cultural institutions, they were incorporated into the 
expanding Ottoman Empire. Like other Ottoman rulers, he aimed 
to build a Muslim Empire “with Christian brain and muscle.” 9 The 
Turkish rulers brought Christians with special skills, as well as trad¬ 
ers on land and sea, into the service of the state. 

The captured population now had alien rulers who professed 
Islam. The conquerors did not force Islam on the population at 
first, but there were advantages for the convert, notably in a reduc¬ 
tion of taxes and an elevation in status. In the first two centuries 
after the Kosovo defeat, relatively few Serbs converted. 

Islam started to take root among the Albanians, now coming 
down from the mountains where they had been shepherds. Part of 
the reason for this may be the different historical circumstances of 
Serbs and Albanians. Living in rival clans, the Albanians lacked a 
cohesive state and an autocephalous church. The Serbs, on the 
other hand, came under the rule of the Ottomans with strong 
memories of the past, of their medieval state and well-established 
church. Orthodoxy remained active after the collapse of the state 
and kept its people aware of their religious and historical roots. The 
monastery of Hilandar on Mount Athos also preserved national 
tradition through sacred objects and documents. All these memo¬ 
rials stiffened Serbian resistance to conversion to Islam. 

The most onerous special tax imposed on Christians through¬ 
out the Balkans was devsirme or “collection,” also called “boy trib¬ 
ute” or “tribute in blood.” Over two centuries, approximately two 
hundred thousand boys aged eight or nine were taken from their 
families and raised as Muslims in the Janissaries, soldiers sworn to 
lifelong loyalty to the Sultan and at first forbidden to marry or hold 
property. For some it became a road to power, as it was for Mehmed 
Pasa Sokolli, a Janissary of Serbian origin who became Grand 

9 Ferdinand Schevill, History of the Balkan Peninsula (1933), p. 185. 
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Vizier of the Ottoman Empire. Over thirty Grand Viziers of the 
Ottoman Empire were of Albanian origin. 

After the conquest, the Serbs repeatedly petitioned the Turks to 
restore the Pec Patriarchate, which had been abolished after the 
conquest. With Sokolli as Grand Vizier, the patriarchate was re¬ 
stored. The Grand Viziers brother, Makarije Sokolovic, became 
Patriarch (1557-71, d. 1574). This move served the conquerors 
well as their armies advanced into Europe, insuring a peaceful pop¬ 
ulation on the border. At the time of their power and greatest glory, 
the Turks were relatively tolerant, concerned with loyalty and trib¬ 
ute, and the Patriarchs from the Sokolovich family nurtured the 
policy of peace. 

At this time, the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate included Serbs 
in all the Ottoman territories, extending to Bosnia and those living 
north of the rivers Sava and Danube. It thus included Serbs in 
Bosnia, who had been outside the borders of Dusans extensive 
empire. The Patriarch became “Milletbasha,” or leader of all 
Serbian and Bulgarian Orthodox, ruling from Pec in Kosovo. If we 
look for the seedbed of the idea of a “Greater “Serbia,” it may come 
from the Pec patriarchate under Ottoman rule rather than from the 
medieval kingdoms. This reorganization gave the Serbs the possi¬ 
bility of preserving their religion, language and cohesive identity. 
The Patriarch now had the responsibility to collect taxes and pay 
the annual assessment to the Sultan. In return, he freely adminis¬ 
tered church affairs and dealt with grievances and disputes in civil 
cases, saving his people from the Turkish courts. In most cases, 
Dusans Code of Laws prevailed. The Patriarch would visit the 
churches in his patriarchate with a large entourage and armed 
Janissaries designated for his protection. By his impressive appear¬ 
ance and the freedom of action he secured for his people, he clearly 
benefited his Serbian faithful. 

After the Sokolovich period, the captive population felt a deteri¬ 
oration in their position and started a rebellion against Ottoman 
rule. On their behalf, the Patriarchs in Pec, notably John (1592- 
lb 13), had almost unlimited confidence that the Christian West 
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would help them against the Islamic oppressors. Pope Clement 
VIII, however, asked him first to accept Unia (union) with the 
Catholic Church, which he categorically rejected. His successor 
appealed to Russia with the same request, to no avail. For these ap¬ 
peals to outside powers, the patriarchs were executed, usually by 
hanging or strangling. The uprisings had disastrous consequences 
for the rebellious Serbs as well, but they continued to believe that 
they would soon be liberated. 

The turning point came with the defeat of Turkey and its retreat 
from Vienna in 1683. The advancing Austrian army liberated most 
of Hungary in 1686 and Belgrade soon after in 1688, then moved 
south toward the Serbian heartland. They managed to defeat a 
Turkish army in Kosovo and reached Skoplje, Macedonia. But 
then the Austrian commander, General Picolomini, suddenly died 
of plague, creating confusion in the Austrian ranks and forcing 
them to retreat. 

Arsenije III Crnojevic (1674-90), Patriarch of Pec, had sup¬ 
ported the Austrian campaign as well as the Serbian uprising. He 
decided to retreat with the defeated Austrian army to Vojvodina, 
accompanied by up to 40,000 families. Vojvodina, with its huge 
group of refugees, mainly from the Kosovo region, remained under 
Austrian rule. This movement was known as the “great migration 
of the Serb$.” The eighteenth century saw a renewal of the 
Austrian-Turkish wars. Again the Patriarch of Pec, Arsenije IV 
(1726-37), trusted in Austrian victory. When the campaign failed, 
he feared for the consequences for his people and led another mi¬ 
gration out of Serbia into Vojvodina. 

Now the subjugated Serbs of Kosovo were left at the mercy of the 
enraged Turkish army, which killed and punished many and left 
the monastery in Pec in ruins. Some churches, such as the one in 
Prizren, were transformed into mosques. The army used monaster¬ 
ies for their horses and other domestic animals. After the migra¬ 
tions, the Serbian areas in Kosovo were almost depopulated. The 
unprotected population that remained came under pressure to 
convert to Islam, and several thousand Serbs from fifty villages 
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around Prizren did so. The Ottomans invited the Albanians, by 
now largely Muslim, to occupy the land in Kosovo abandoned by 
the Serbs, who had been a majority there before the migrations. 
This was the first large incursion of Albanians since the Slavic set¬ 
tlement of the area and the lowest point in the life of the Christian 
Serbs living there. 

After the Serbian rebellions and migrations, the Ottomans pro¬ 
posed abolishing the patriarchate in Pec. At first the Ecumenical 
Patriarch staved off this event by appointing a Greek, Janikije 
Karadza (1739—46), to the position of Patriarch in Pec. He came 
from a rich Greek family in Phanar, near Constantinople. From 
1739 to 1776, six of the ten patriarchs were Greek “Phanariotes.” 
The last one resigned, requesting the Patriarch in Constantinople 
to abolish his patriarchate, as it was burdened with debts and could 
not pay overdue taxes. In 1766, Sultan Mustafa III abolished the 
patriarchate and even the very name of Pec. What had been a 
united Serbian church was broken up into several regional 
churches within the Turkish Empire under the jurisdiction of Con¬ 
stantinople. Those Serbian churches which found themselves 
through migration outside Turkish boundaries had to accommo¬ 
date to different political conditions under Austro-Hungarian 
dominance. The Patriarchate in Pec was restored only in 1920, 
after World War I. 

Now Kosovo was populated by a diminished and disheartened 
Serbian population and a growing, largely Muslim, Albanian pres¬ 
ence. Yet some ties remained between these inhabitants. As inhab¬ 
itants of Kosovo, they both recognized the great Kosovo monu¬ 
ments as their own heritage. When angry Turkish troops came to 
destroy the medieval monasteries of Pec and Decani, some Alba¬ 
nians were observed to protect these sacred sites. They also pre¬ 
vented desecration of Christian cemeteries, as they were aware that 
some of their own ancestors were buried there. They respected the 
Byzantine common past, even if they were no longer Christian. 
The collective memory and ties between the people persisted down 
to the latest flare-up of nationalist clashes. 
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IV 

Throughout the rest of Serbia and Bosnia, the pattern of rebel¬ 
lion and repression continued through the nineteenth century. In 
1875, the Christian ray ah , heavily taxed in Bosnia and 
Hercegovina by their Muslim landowners, began a large-scale re¬ 
bellion. The scale and success of the uprising shook the declining 
Ottoman Empire. The European powers convened a congress in 
Berlin in 1878 to solve the Bosnian problem. It made decisions 
that would affect the future course of events in the Balkans. It con¬ 
firmed the independence of Serbia and Montenegro. Unwilling to 
condone the complete withdrawal of Turkey from Europe, how¬ 
ever, they left Macedonia under Ottoman rule. This led to the 
Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. By placing Bosnia and 
Hercegovina under Austro-Hungarian rule, the Congress sowed 
the seeds of the First World War. 10 

The Albanian tribal chieftains of Kosovo, expecting their free¬ 
dom, met in Prizren and founded what would become the Prizren 
league. They asked to be put on the agenda of the Berlin Congress, 
but the appeal was rejected. Bismarck, the German chancellor, de¬ 
clared that there was no such thing as “an Albanian nationality.” 

Kosovo was left in the Ottoman Empire, which now confronted 
a threat from the Albanian national awakening. The Young Turks, 
who seized power in the 1908 revolution, concluded that as the 
Berlin Congress had confirmed the independence of Serbia and 
Montenegro, these two states represented the greater danger. After 
Turkish troops brutally suppressed an Albanian rebellion in 1910, 
they made peace with the Albanians, granting them a degree of au¬ 
tonomy and promising not to change the structure of their tribal 
society. They obtained the first tentative outline of Albanian bor¬ 
ders, within which was the province of Kosovo and Metohija. 
When the Balkan War of 1912 broke out, pitting an alliance of 


10 See the discussion of the decisions of the Berlin Congress in Fromkin, pp. 102ff. 
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Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Greece against Ottoman rule, 
the Turks entrusted the defense of Kosovo exclusively to the Alba¬ 
nians. In 1912, Serbs and Albanians faced each other as enemies in 
harsh warfare for the first time. In the end, the Kosovo province 
was once again united with Serbia after five hundred years, but this 
lasted only a short time. On June 28, 1914, the day when Serbs 
commemorate the Battle of Kosovo in 1389, the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand was assassinated in Sarajevo. This drastically 
changed the situation of Kosovo, as well as in all of Europe. Austria 
accused Serbia of responsibility, sent an ultimatum demanding 
total capitulation within forty-eight hours, and then, on the excuse 
of non-compliance, declared war. 

Confronted with the full brunt of the well-prepared Austrian 
and later the German armies, the Serbs in retreating made a last 
stand on the field of Kosovo, where for the first time in military his¬ 
tory they were attacked by Austrian airplanes. Defenseless, they 
moved across snowbound Albania to the Adriatic coast, and from 
here French and British ships transferred them to the Greek island 
of Corfu. The American reporter Fortier Jonss chronicles the in¬ 
credible hardships of the retreat. He recounts how the Austrian 
planes bombed civilian refugees and soldiers indiscriminately. Men 
and animals starved, and blizzards froze the soaked clothing. Many 
dead lay unburied “until only their bones were found the following 
spring.” 11 It is estimated that out of a quarter of a million Serbian 
soldiers, a hundred thousand died during the retreat. During 
World War I, Serbia and Montenegro are estimated to have lost one 
million out of a total of five million people. 

After the Serbian army retreated from Kosovo, the province, like 
most of the territory that would become Yugoslavia, remained for 
three years (1915-18) under Austrian occupation. During this 
period, the occupiers favored the Albanians of Kosovo, allowing 
Albanian language schools and encouraging Albanian nationalism. 
At the same time, they sought to reduce the Serbian presence there. 

11 Fortier Jones, With Serbia into Exile (1916), pp. 230-31, also quoted in Vickers, pp. 

90-92 
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With the end of the war in 1918, the Austro-Hungarian and Ot¬ 
toman Empires were broken up, and a new state, the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, was proclaimed, with the province of 
Kosovo within it. The state was renamed “Yugoslavia” in 1929. 
Almost from the start, nationalist parties arose in opposition to the 
new state. The Albanian extremists in Kosovo were allied with the 
Croatian Ustasha movement. Both also found support from the 
newly founded Communist Party. 

At first, the Party took a benevolent attitude toward the new 
state. In 1920, Sima Markovic, General Secretary, hailed the cre¬ 
ation of Yugoslavia as a positive political development in the Bal¬ 
kans, the fulfillment of South Slav aspirations. Shortly afterward, 
however, the Comintern (Communist International), directed 
from Moscow, labeled this position “reactionary.” It demanded the 
destruction of Yugoslavia as a “prison house of nations.” In 1925, at 
a special meeting in Moscow in which Stalin himself participated, 
Yugoslavia was labeled a “creation of Versailles.” In summing up 
Party policy, Stalin distinguished between Serbian “nationalism” 
and the nationalism of the “subjugated people,” such as the Croats 
and the Albanians. The Party’s enemy, he declared, was the ruling 
class of Serbia. All other nationalists should be regarded as Com¬ 
munism’s natural allies in the revolutionary struggle against the 
king and government of Yugoslavia. 

Tito, who became General Secretary in the thirties, faithfully 
followed and implemented the instructions of the Comintern, 
even supporting the Ustasha movement in Croatia and the Alba¬ 
nian separatists in Kosovo. If we are to understand the Kosovo crisis 
today, we must remember the activities of the Communist Party in 
the first Yugoslavia. Ironically, those who had worked to destroy 
the first Yugoslavia (1918-41) were to become the builders of the 
second Communist Yugoslavia (1945-91), which was organized 
ostensibly on federalist principles, but under the slogan of “broth¬ 
erhood and unity.” In our days, the heirs of Tito’s Partisans have 
been carving their own national ethnic states out of this multi¬ 
ethnic country. 
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The royal government in Belgrade tried to redress the balance in 
Kosovo, from which thousands of Serbs had been expelled over the 
years by Albanian pressure under Turkish and Austrian occupa¬ 
tion. Special inducements were offered to Serbian settlers who 
would recolonize Kosovo. This devastated land, with its infrastruc¬ 
ture in ruins, was not regarded as desirable farmland, but there was 
some modest resettlement. With the outbreak of war in Europe, 
however, this resettlement was reversed. During the inter-war 
period, the medieval churches with their monasteries were re¬ 
paired, and new churches were built. Kosovos historic role as the 
cradle of the Serbian state, its epic poetry, and national memory 
were enshrined. 

Germany invaded and vanquished Yugoslavia in April 1941, 
two months before invading the USSR. Taking exceptional re¬ 
venge on Yugoslavia for its defiance, the Nazis and their allies split 
the country up into occupied zones under the control of Germans, 
Italians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians. Local fascists in Croatia, the 
Ustasha, installed a particularly cruel regime. They aimed to elimi¬ 
nate all non-Catholics either by death, conversion, or expulsion. In 
the first years of the occupation, an estimated 500,000 people were 
killed outright in the “Independent Croatian State.” 12 The over¬ 
whelming majority were Orthodox Serbs. 

The church suffered with its people. Of 577 Serbian priests who 
had served in the territory now under Ustasha rule, 217 were killed 
and 334 were “cleansed” to Serbia. Of the ruling bishops in seven 
Orthodox dioceses in this region, three were murdered, three ex¬ 
pelled to Serbia, and one detained in an Italian prison camp. The 
rest of the country was also subjected to severe conditions. The Pa¬ 
triarch, as well as the outstanding Bishop, Nicholai Velimirovich, 
were imprisoned in Dachau. 

During the Axis occupation, Kosovo came under Italian control 
at first, but with the fall of Italian Fascism in 1943, Germans re¬ 
placed the Italians. The Albanians readily assisted the Germans in 


12 This estimate, the genocide of the Serbs and its link to Kosovo has been discussed re¬ 
cently by David Fromkin, Kosovo Crossing {New York Free Press, 1999) 
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their war effort. They formed the Skanderbeg Division, an SS unit 
of Albanian volunteers, which carried out punitive raids on the 
non-Albanian population. The Prizren League, which had gone 
underground, was once again activated, pursuing its goal of an eth¬ 
nically pure Kosovo. Under the aegis of the occupiers, the League 
terrorized the Serbs, driving them out. As thousands were being 
forced out of Kosovo, the Germans blocked the roads to prevent an 
even greater number of refugees from flowing into Serbia. They 
feared that this exodus would increase the guerillas forces opposing 
them in Serbia proper. 

At the end of the war, Titos Partisans occupied Kosovo, but had 
to fight the entrenched Albanians. Thousands of Albanians left for 
Turkey. Tito was only partly successful in controlling the Kosovo 
separatists, whom he had nurtured in the pre-war period. The ex¬ 
pelled Serbs appealed to the authorities to return to their homes in 
Kosovo, but the government refused them the right to return. A 
historian has estimated that Kosovo has been ‘ethnically cleansed” 
six times in the twentieth century; and three of these cleansings 
have been of thousands of Serbs. ♦ 

V 

Tito was credited in the world at large with maintaining outward 
peace. The official policy was “brotherhood and unity.” In actual¬ 
ity, profound national tensions remained. In what had been essen¬ 
tially a civil war, criminal acts were never confronted or punished. 
There was no political freedom to express grievances or to right in¬ 
justice. The Party controlled the justice system, and there was no in¬ 
dependent press to point out shortcomings or corruption. No one 
confronted the recent past in order to accelerate the process of heal¬ 
ing. All the wartime crimes and those of the Tito regime were kept in 
deep concealment for forty-five years. When the system of repres¬ 
sion broke down after Tito s death, the ethnic groups began exposing 
their many grievances as they came out of “cold storage.” 3 Each 


13 Dr Oliver Sack’s story “Cold Storage” has been used as a metaphor for the cold and 
post-Cold War periods in Yugoslavia. See our essay “Bosnia: History and Religion” 
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ethnic group felt it had been humiliated under the Communist sys¬ 
tem and complained that it had suffered more than others. 

Without transforming the oppressive system of governance, the 
ethnic leaders now on stage exacerbated tensions by reviving ethnic 
hatreds. Raised and educated in the school of international Com¬ 
munism, overnight they became exclusive nationalists preaching 
civil war and denying human rights to minorities in the regions 
where their ethnic group was in control. In order to create “pure” 
ethnic states, they helped release nationalistic passions. Each na¬ 
tional group used ethnic cleansing and committed atrocities 
against minorities. The term “ethnic cleansing,” we should note, 
was not coined by Radovan Karadzic during the Bosnian Civil War 
(1992-95) but by Victor Gutic, the Ustasha leader of Banja Luka 
during World War II, who openly called for “ciscenijef cleansing of 
the Serbian population under his reign of terror. 

Titos death in 1980 marked the end of deep freeze and the be¬ 
ginning of unrest, first of all in Kosovo. In Pristina, the press re¬ 
ported, “there have been almost weekly incidents of rape, arson, 
pillage and industrial sabotage, most seemingly designed to drive 
Kosovos remaining indigenous Slavs out of the province” {New 
York Times , Nov. 28, 1982). Slobodan Milosevic, a minor Com¬ 
munist functionary, used the Kosovo crisis to rise to power in 
Serbia. In 1989 he revoked the Kosovo autonomy granted in the 
constitution of 1974, an abrupt reversal of previous policy. He 
granted the Serb minority rights to state services at the expense of 
the Albanians, many of whom were forced out of their jobs as Serbs 
assumed their positions. A robust police force arrived to keep 
Kosovo under control. In this way Milosevic set the stage for the di¬ 
saster of 1999. 

What was happening in Kosovo was of particular concern to the 
Serbian Church. The province, with its numerous churches, medi¬ 
eval monasteries and cultural monuments had been its “holy 
ground,” its Jerusalem. Milosevic aimed to punish the Albanians 

in New Perspectives on Historical Theology (Essays in Memory of John Meyendorff), 

B. Nassif, ed. (W.B.Eerdmans, 1996), pp. 92-93. 
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who had resisted his authority. He retained the Communist policy 
of weakening the Orthodox Church by disrupting its unity, keep¬ 
ing it isolated from society. The official picture of the church was 
that it was an outdated institution of a bygone era. But the perse¬ 
cuted church, with the collapse of world Communism, came out of 
“cold storage,” and assumed a position highly critical of state poli¬ 
cies. It had not performed this role previously throughout the 
Communist era. Now it stepped beyond purely confessional mat¬ 
ters to address large social concerns. 

With several public pronouncements, church leaders pleaded 
with ethnic leaders to stop the bloody civil wars, which were sui¬ 
cidal madness for Serbs in particular. Due to the migrations 
throughout the centuries, starting with their defeat in the Battle of 
Kosovo in 1389, Serbs had spread further than any other ethnic 
group in the former Yugoslavia. Almost a third of them lived out¬ 
side the republic of Serbia proper. With the formation of ethnic 
states, overnight Serbs became unprotected minorities. The state 
of Croatia is a case in point. Serbs had settled in the Krajina region 
over four centuries ago. By making the Republic of Croatia “the na¬ 
tional state of the Croatian people,” the new constitution reduced 
the six hundred thousand Serbs living there to the status of an un¬ 
protected minority. Now they were no longer citizens of Yugosla¬ 
via, but second-class citizens who had to apply for permits to stay in 
their native land. 

From the start of the civil war, the church stood in defense of 
human rights for the persecuted minorities and raised its voice 
against the folly of the ethnic leaders, particularly against the gov¬ 
ernment of Milosevic in Belgrade. In May 1992, The Council of 
Bishops of the Serbian church issued a proclamation, confronting 
the years of forced silence. It first reminded the secular authorities 
and the faithful that the church had been the victim both of the 
Nazi occupation and of Communist terror. The post-war leaders 
had written their own history of the war, lying about their role as 
well as about the activities and intentions of their opponents. After 
referring to the recent past, the Council of Bishops in this docu- 
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ment turned to the activities of the ruling party in Serbia under the 
leadership of Slobodan Milosevic. For the first time it criticized the 
neo-Communist system now installed in Serbia. Now styled the 
“Socialist” Party, the structure and organs remained those of the 
old Communist system. The bishops recognized that there was 
now a multiparty system in Serbia and some freedom of expression, 
but warned that in reality there has been no democratic develop¬ 
ment or sharing of responsibility. The Serbian ruling party still ex¬ 
ercises restraints on church activities and influence, and, by exclud¬ 
ing it from the schools, does not allow the church to assume the 
place it claims in Serbian society. 

The council attributed the present conflict, starting with 
Slovenia and Bosnia, to fifty years of ideological poisoning of all 
ethnic groups in the former Yugoslavia. Titos generals and their 
successors have fought against each other in all the national armies 
of this conflict. They all used the same methods to eliminate their 
opponents. All the leaders of the ethnic groups involved in the civil 
war must be condemned, regardless of which side they belonged to. 
Blame should be distributed equally. The bishops worried that the 
Western powers, especially the United States, were reducing their 
condemnation exclusively to the Serbs. Throughout the nineties, 
Patriarch Pavle has insisted on individual responsibility for crimes 
and atrocities committed on all sides. We may note that the church 
under his leadership has more consistently criticized Milosevic and 
his regime than the Western leaders, who shifted their approach to 
him, depending on his usefulness to them. It is true that some indi¬ 
vidual church hierarchs have supported Milosevic, but the church 
as an institution under Patriarch Pavle has consistently criticized 
him. 

The tensions and accusations between the Church and the gov¬ 
erning authorities increased throughout the nineties. Church lead¬ 
ers, including Patriarch Pavle, supported the peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions of the winter of 1996-97, provoked by the result of local 
elections that the regime refused to accept. The Assembly of 
Bishops denounced the distortion of voting results and the sup- 
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pression of political and religious freedom. In a public announce¬ 
ment, the church stressed that the peoples will and dignity must be 
accepted. It also reproached the state for reducing the Serbian 
people to beggars, “alienating us from the rest of the world.” 

The church also engaged in a persistent struggle with the Social¬ 
ist government over church property, which had been expropriated 
by Tito s regime. The parliament enacted a law returning church 
property, but Milosevic, president of Serbia at the time, never 
signed it. Property claimed by the church, such as a memorial 
building donated to the church several centuries before, was even 
offered for sale by the state. 

VI 

After the Dayton peace accords in 1995, terminating the civil war 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina, the attention of the world turned to 
Kosovo. The international agreement terminating the Bosnian 
War ignored the problems of Kosovo, where the Albanian majority 
claimed independence. As their complaints were not addressed, 
the Kosovars turned from a policy of passive resistance of their 
moderate leadership to guerilla tactics and violent acts against the 
Serbian authorities conducted by the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) . Their activities prompted the State Department to label 
them a “terrorist group” in February 1998. A year later, however, 
the Western powers invited the KLA, not the previous moderate 
leaders, to represent Kosovo at Rambouillet. 

As our subject is the role played by the Serbian Church under 
the leadership of Patriarch Pavle, we will stress its activities here. 
Among the spokesmen we must single out Bishop Artemije of the 
Raska-Prizren Diocese, who has been particularly articulate in ex¬ 
pressing the views of the church in Kosovo. We must also mention 
Father Sava of Decani, who speaks English, commands the com¬ 
puter, and has played a crucial role in outreach. 

The church assembly convened in Prizren in August 1997 criti¬ 
cized the activities of the Serbian special forces as well as of the Al¬ 
banian KLA. As for the KLA aim of independence for Kosovo, they 
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warned that this “would immediately produce large scale instabil¬ 
ity in the whole region, resulting in a disastrous multiethnic war.” 
The church urged that ethnic Albanians would be able to find a sat¬ 
isfactory status in a “democratic Serbian state.” They recognized 
that this ideal was far from the Milosevic regime. 

By 1998, the conflict was in full force. Church spokesmen re¬ 
peatedly criticized the excessive use of force by the Milosevic police 
and paramilitaries in Kosovo, but also denounced the KLA, which 
had started murdering Serbian policemen and ethnic Albanians 
who they thought were cooperating with Serbian authorities. They 
strongly condemned the role of the KLA in abducting civilians. 
Three months before bombing started, the KLA clearly had already 
declared war on the Serbs in Kosovo. 

In February 1999, the international community called a meet¬ 
ing in Rambouillet, outside Paris, to stop he conflict. The negotia¬ 
tors were dealing with the self-appointed KLA leaders and repre¬ 
sentatives sent by Milosevic. As the representative of the Patriarch, 
Bishop Artemije tried to reach the negotiators. He tried to repre¬ 
sent the viewpoint of the local Serbian population and the church 
in this ecclesiastical center, even to be an observer, but was rebuffed 
by Milosevic and by the diplomats. The church delegation got as 
far as Paris, where it was received by a staff member of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Here they presented a plan for the cantonization of Kosovo, 
based on respect for ethnic distribution and cultural heritage. They 
proposed that five cantons be reserved for the mixed population of 
Serbs, Slavic Moslems and others. The great majority of the can¬ 
tons would be allotted to Albanians where they were a distinct ma¬ 
jority. The multiethnic towns could serve as bridges connecting the 
Serbian and Albanian cantons into a whole. If this plan had been 
realized, Kosovars and Kosovci might have been spared much 
suffering. 

What made the Rambouillet plan unacceptable to Milosevic 
was a secret codicil giving NATO representatives the right to free 
access to any part of Yugoslavia, to occupy the whole country. No 
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national leader could have accepted such a capitulation, and in the 
agreement terminating hostilities on June 10 this demand was re¬ 
scinded. The codicil recalls the Austrian ultimatum in 1914, de¬ 
manding access to Serbian institutions and leading to the outbreak 
of World War. After the failure to procure Serbian assent, the 
bombing of Kosovo by NATO began almost immediately. 

The Milosevic government treated the critical statements and 
actions of Patriarch Pavle and Bishop Artemije of Prizren as trea¬ 
sonous and dismissed them. When Alexii II, Patriarch of Moscow, 
went with Patriarch Pavle to call on Milosevic, the Serbian leader 
“stood demonstratively with his back turned to Patriarch Pavle.” 14 

The “precision bombing” led to unintended consequences, 
which we will not detail here. We may note that the United States 
and its allies carefully timed the attack on Iraq to avoid Ramadan,, 
the Islamic holy season, so as not to offend the Muslims. However, 
there was no such sensitivity here; the bombers were out full force 
on both Western and Orthodox Easter. In a challenging article in 
the London Times (Oct. 12, 1999), “Robin Cooks Wasteland,” 
Simon Jenkins concludes that Yugoslavia was the victim of two 
mistakes, “one by its own rulers, the other by NATO.” After the 
bombing “NATO merely shrugged and turned elsewhere. The 
Danube ‘blocked for twenty years? Who cares?” 

Disaster did not end with the termination of bombing and the arrival 
of NATO occupying troops. It was soon clear that the returning Albanian 
refugees claimed the whole territory for themselves, driving out and kill¬ 
ing the local population. The KLA went beyond revenge killings to trying 
to eliminate all traces of Serbian culture in the region by systematically 
looting, bombing and burning churches and monasteries. Patriarch 
Pavle, who before his selection as patriarch in 1991 had been Bishop of 
Kosovo for thirty-four years, warned that “these acts of vandalism cannot 
be called acts of individual and blind revenge. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that there is a systematic strategy in the background to annihilate 
once and for all traces of Serb and Christian culture in Kosovo.” 15 By the 

14 See G. Biryakov, “A Russian Perspective on the War in the Balkans,” South Slav 
Journal, No. 3-4 (1999) 84. 
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end of 1999, some eighty Orthodox churches had been destroyed. 

Recently the church has compiled a list of sites destroyed since 
June 1999. The most ancient of them include: 

» The 14th-century Holy Trinity Monastery, near Suva Reka, 
looted, set on fire and finally destroyed by explosives. 

» The 14th-century St Cosma and Damian Monastery, Zociste 
(with frescoes). Monastic quarters looted and set on fire in June. 
Church destroyed by explosives Sept. 21. 

» Church of the Dormition, Suva Reka, built in 1315, destroyed 
by explosives. Regarded as one of the most beautiful examples of 
Byzantine style in Kosovo. 

» The Monastery of St Mark, Korisa, 1467, vandalized and set on 
fire. 

» The Monastery of Archangel Gabriel in Binac, 14th-century, 
with frescoes, set on fire and almost completely demolished. 

» The Monastery of St Joanikije, Devic, built around 1440, looted 

and vandalized, marble tomb of the saint desecrated. 

<•> 

» Church of the Dormition, dedicated to St King Uros, Gornje 
Nerodimlje, 14th-century, restored in 1996, destroyed by ex¬ 
plosives. 

» Holy Archangels Monastery (14th-century, restored in 17th 
century), Gornje Nerodimlje, torched and destroyed by explo¬ 
sives, cemetery ruined. The famous “pine of the Emperor 
Dusan,” originating from the 14th century, cut down and 
burnt. 

» Church of St Nicholas, Donje Nerodimlje, 14th-century, re¬ 
stored 1983, torched and destroyed by explosives. 

» Cemetery Church of St Stephen, Donje Nerodimlje, 14th-cen¬ 
tury, restored in 1996, torched and destroyed by explosives. 

» Monastery Church of the Presentation, Dolac. 14th-century, 
frescoed. Vandalized, torched, altar table destroyed. Later the 
church was completely destroyed by explosives. 

15 “Christmas Desecrations,” The Spectator, Dec. 18/25/1999, pp. 22-23. 
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Churches and monasteries that had withstood five centuries of 
Ottoman rule have been destroyed in a few months. 

At present the monastery churches of Gracanica, Pec and 
Decani have survived. They have received appreciative attention 
by discriminating observers. Rebecca West, for example, called 
Gracanica “as religious a building as Chartres Cathedral. The 
thought and feeling behind it were as complete. There is in these 
frescoes, as in the parent works of Byzantium, the height of accom¬ 
plishment.” 17 These three treasures are now protected by a ring of 
NATO tanks and sandbags, under twenty-four hour guard. Of the 
25,000 Serbs who lived in Pec, none now remain. The Serbs in 
Kosovo now live in ghettoes under KFOR protection. Finally, and 
ironically, the monument to the Battle of Kosovo in Kosovo Polje, 
where Serb and Albanian stood side by side to resist Turkish con¬ 
quest in 1389, has been leveled and destroyed. History has come 
full circle. 

* * * 


Conclusion 

The future of a multi-ethnic Kosovo is dubious. NATO has yet to pre¬ 
vent “ethnic cleansing in reverse” and the further destruction of medi¬ 
eval religious and cultural monuments. Over a thousand churches, 
monasteries and other religious sites witness to Serbian Orthodox in¬ 
volvement in the region over centuries. As Belgrade’s policy of cleans¬ 
ing the Albanians from Kosovo was brutal and misguided, so are the 
revenge killings and appropriation of non-Albanian property, driving 
thousands out of the province into Serbia. This refugee population has 
swelled the refugee population already there from Bosnia and Croatia 
to 800,000. 

The historian Timothy Ash concluded from a recent visit to the 
province that Kosovo today is an “almighty mess.” Yet he reported 
one hopeful sign, that the thirst for revenge sickens “many among 


16 A complete list is available in Raspeto Kosovo (Crucified Kosovo), Z. Stefanovic, ed. 
(2000). Also see photos. 

17 Black Lamb and Grey Falcon (New York, 1953), pp. 846, 864. 
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the older generation of Kosovars, who still have preserved memo¬ 
ries of peaceful coexistence with the Serbs.” 18 We must make use of 
the persistence of memory before it disappears entirely. 

Can religious leaders on opposing sides bring hope to the con¬ 
flict? About a week before the bombing raids started in March 
1999, representatives of the Serbian Orthodox, Roman Catholics 
and Islamic communities, meeting in Vienna, appealed to the 
Western political leaders gathered at Rambouillet to find a way to a 
peaceful and just solution. They offered help to implement an 
agreement that would avoid the intensification of the Kosovo con¬ 
flict, and they warned: “ Peace has to be promoted from the top 
down, but it grows and is nurtured from the bottom up.” Their 
appeal was rebuffed at Rambouillet, but the occupation authorities 
now seem more receptive to their help. They are resuming the in¬ 
terrupted contacts and seek to restore trust among the people of 
Kosovo in order to promote the common good. Admittedly, Chris¬ 
tian and Muslim leaders are increasingly marginalized in their sec¬ 
ularized societies. 

Suffering such as the people of Kosovo are- enduring calls out for a 
search for meaning. Meaningless suffering is truly unbearable. 
Rebecca West, in that epic of our own time, Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon , describes a Montenegrin woman she met while walking in the 
high mountains. The woman had lost her husband, son and daughter 
during World War I. “I am walking about to try to understand why all 
this happened,” she went on. “If I had to live, why should my life have 
been like this?” The author experienced a shock of revelation. “She 
was the answer to my doubts,” wrote Rebecca West. 

She took her destiny not as the beasts take it, nor as the plants 
and trees; she not only suffered it, she examined it. As the sword 
swept down on her through the darkness she threw out her hand 
and caught the blade as it fell, not caring if she cut her fingers, so 
long as she could question its substance, where it had been forged, 
and who was the wielder. 19 


18 “Anarchy and Madness in the Balkans,” New York Review of Books 47:2 (Feb. 2000), 
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Deeply and traditionally Christian, this representative of an earlier 
generation transmits the religious culture as truly as the monu¬ 
ments and the poetry of medieval Kosovo. The question remains 
whether this treasure of traditional faith can still give meaning to 
the sufferers of Kosovo today. 


19 Op. cit p. 1012. 
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Neo-Patristic Synthesis and Russian 
Philosophy 


SergeyS. Horuzhy 


Father Georges Florovsky’s creative work always had a double cen¬ 
ter of Russian thought and Orthodox theology. The two spheres of 
his work are usually discussed as though they have nothing to do 
with each other. Andrew Blane’s recent study of Florovsky s life and 
work, while excellent, separates these “Russian” and “theological” 
spheres into different sections, considered by different authors, 
joining them almost arbitrarily under a single cover. 

Obviously there are good reasons for this separation. In develop¬ 
ing his theological thought, Florovsky rarely considered its applica¬ 
tion to the concrete context of Russian spirituality and culture. His 
“neo-patristic synthesis” seems at first glance to be an exception to 
this rule: in his Ways of Russian Theology , he applies this idea sys¬ 
tematically to the history of Russian thought. But he does not go 
very far: Greek patristics are used as a measure to assess various ele¬ 
ments of Russian thought, and neo-patristic synthesis emerges (es¬ 
pecially in the Conclusion) as a slogan pointing to the only direc¬ 
tion for the future. But the neo-patristic synthesis is neither a 
slogan nor simply a measuring stick, but a constructive theological 
and historical tool for the evaluation of Russian thought, to under¬ 
stand what it means to “restore patristic style” to the hie et nunc in 
Russian and world culture. This restoration has yet to happen. 
Here I will try briefly to propose an application of neo-patristic 
synthesis, in this sense of “restoration,” to one concrete theme of 
Florovsky s work, the development of Russian philosophy. 
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The School 

Florovsky usually characterized patristic and neo-patristic thought 
by comparing and contrasting it to the Western theological and 
philosophical tradition. I will thus begin by outlining a scheme 
showing the stages of Russian philosophy as it relates historically to 
that tradition. For such a scheme, it is convenient to delineate in a 
certain way between “school” and “tradition” in the history of 
thought. 

The early Slavophiles act as a prologue. In their work, the 
Russian mind first reached conclusions about the “possibility and 
necessity” of creating an indigenous philosophy. They did not, 
however, manage to create one. The tasks and goals of the philoso¬ 
phy that was desired and planned by them were such that they 
could not be imported, but had to be rooted within the spiritual 
experience of Russian culture. But the precise relationship between 
this philosophy-to-be and Western thought had not yet been 
determined. 

Plans for creating a Russian philosophy were a theme of Ivan 
Kireevsky. What he offers, however, is not a concrete solution, but 
conflicting views. On the one hand, his idea of Russian philosophy 
was strongly influenced by Schelling. One recent study remarks: 
“Kireevsky wants to include the pure mind science, which culmi¬ 
nated in Schelling’s negative’ system, in positive’—and thus the 
future Russian—philosophy.” 1 Kireevsky emphasizes, however, 
that the thought of the Eastern Church Fathers should be the cor¬ 
nerstone of this philosophy-to-be. At the same time, he stresses em¬ 
phatically that the Eastern Fathers’ thought—their vision of God, 
man and life—differed greatly from that of their Western counter¬ 
parts. In this respect he is the forerunner of the concept of neo-pa¬ 
tristic synthesis. In the work of his final years, he refers often to a 
different type of philosophy, and in this work “his distance from 
Schelling seems to be quite considerable, even on matters of princi¬ 
ple. ... It looks as if he is proposing to abandon completely the 
world of late-idealistic philosophy.” 2 As for Khomiakov, he was 

1 E. Muller, “I.V. Kireevsky and German Philosophy,” Voprosy filosofii 5 (1993) 128. 
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even less inclined to see the philosophical project for Russia go 
down a Western path; however, like Kireevsky, he could offer no 
concrete alternative to it. The project did not solve the crucial 
question: what should Russian philosophy be in relation to West¬ 
ern philosophy? An answer had yet to be found. 

It was Soloviev who eventually provided one. Through him, 
Russian philosophy ceased being a disjointed collection of false 
starts and, for the first time, evolved into a fully fledged philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine. Solovievs system attracted many followers, and soon 
it was developed by them into what is now known as the Russian 
metaphysics of All-Unity. This philosophy set itself up as a new 
school within the classical Western philosophical tradition. This 
description of the newly-born philosophy is important, and needs 
some explanation. 

First, here again one must differentiate between “school” and 
“tradition” in the history of thought. “Tradition” may seem to be 
the larger category since a tradition may include many schools. 
But what do these schools hold in common? What, in other words, 
constitutes the basis of a tradition? Broadly*speaking, it is formed 
by the most general ideas about being and thinking as well as the 
organization of discourse, philosophical and/or theological speech. 
For the purposes of this article, it is the first of these which is the es¬ 
sential element. The basis of a tradition also includes a certain on¬ 
tological basis. While the ontological details may vary greatly 
within a given tradition, its bare bones are its deeply rooted intu¬ 
itions about being and reality. Such is the “constant” of a tradition, 
the characteristic shared by all its schools. 

Now to specify what I mean by the “classical Western theologi¬ 
cal-philosophical tradition.” For my purposes it includes the whole 
dignified line of European thought in the Christian era, from 
patristics to scholastics to the secularization of thought and the for¬ 
mation of classical modern philosophy—Descartes, Leibnitz and 
on to German idealism. What could be the ontological basis of this 
tradition? Its beginnings are common to both East and West. But 


2 Ibid. 
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as early as the late fourth and early fifth centuries, a Western patris¬ 
tic branch already existed. This is the branch that later became the 
first layer in the ontological basis of Western thought, the founder 
of which was St Augustine. Western patristics was ever after re¬ 
fracted through Augustine’s prism. All his work was strongly influ¬ 
enced by neoplatonism, elements of which are clearly present in his 
theories of grace and predestination, freedom, evil, sin, and so on. 

Later additions to this basis were often radical, but for the pur¬ 
poses of this article, they merit only brief mention. They were 
changes which, however radical, preserved the general ontology, 
whose principal features include the division into two horizons of 
being, and the essentialist character of the main categories. The 
two main stages, namely Thomist scholasticism and classical 
German idealism, though very different, can be considered from 
our “Eastern” vantage point to have led in the same direction. The 
principles of reason and abstract thinking were ever more sharply 
singled out and put at the top. Philosophy came ever closer to pre- 
Christian Greek thought, absorbed its concepts just as they were 
and stopped doing the work of their transformation in the light of 
Christian dogmatics, work which patristics always considered 
indispensable. 

I hardly need to prove that Solovievs philosophy—and after it 
all the Russian philosophy of the Silver Age—has a place within the 
tradition outlined above. This philosophy accepted that tradition s 
methodological and epistemological postulates which in turn de¬ 
fined what philosophy is and how its discourse should be orga¬ 
nized; it also accepted the traditions ontology. Its closest ties were 
to German philosophy, 3 but the influence of the scholastics was rel¬ 
atively insignificant. Yet Russian philosophy did not join any con¬ 
crete direction of Western thought. From its inception, it was an 
independent phenomenon. Its emergence had not been caused by 
the appearance of a community of professional philosophers that 

3 Cf the radical opinion “Everything really achieved by Russian specialists in philos¬ 
ophy should be included in the history of European and mostly German thought ” 
LP Karsavin > Philosophy and VKP (Pans Evrasiya, 1929) 6 IV 
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in any case usually join existing schools. Its impetus was the need to 
express on a proper philosophical level the authentic Russian expe¬ 
rience. It thus had its own tasks, subjects for philosophizing, its 
own set of themes and ideas. All this united Russian philosophy, 
while separating it from the rest of Western tradition, making it a 
separate school within the tradition. But if the tasks and aims of a 
new school are so independent as not to be found in the tradition, 
they easily may turn out to be incompatible with it and outside its 
limits. Could the spiritual realities that nourished Russian philoso¬ 
phy be expressed within the framework of Western tradition? This 
question was given little theoretical analysis at the time; the answer 
came less from reasoning than from life itself. Today the answer is 
sufficiently clear. The tasks of Russian thought could be realized 
within the Western framework, but only to a certain extent. There 
was common ground, and since the decision to join the tradition 
had already been made, the optimal strategy for Russian thought 
was to seek this ground and exploit it as fully as possible. 

Such was the philosophical process during the Russian religious 
renaissance. The Orthodox sources of Russian philosophy and the 
ontological basis of the classical Western tradition found their 
meeting point in the idea of All-Unity. This common ground 
turned out to be a rich one. The metaphysics of All-Unity in 
European thought had existed since Greek antiquity, where, as 
A.E Losev demonstrates, it was a leitmotif of all the world view. 
Plotinus introduced it as a philosophical category. Neoplatonism 
elaborated on it, Pseudo-Dionysius transferred it to Christian the¬ 
ology (though elements of the idea were already present in St Pauls 
doctrine of the Church). It then traveled through all the phases of 
Western tradition: Eriugena, Nicholas of Cusa, and Leibnitz all 
pursued it; mystical doctrines adopted it; Schelling and Hegel 
completed its elaboration. But it had an equal affinity for Russian 
culture and Russian Orthodox spirituality. The Russian mind-set 
has an aversion to division, disjuncture, fracture; it strives for 
wholeness, unity, union. Florensky recalls that this motif inspired 
St Sergius of Radonezh; Andrei Rublev represents it in his Trinity 
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icon. A related motif, both ethical and esthetic, is that of harmony, 
accord and coherence of being, a Russian and Christian version of 
the ancient Greek calocagathia . All-Unity expresses both these 
motifs perfectly. The concept of Sobornost’, vital in Russian social 
and religious arenas, is also directly related to All-Unity. 4 Thus, 
when Vladimir Soloviev created the first philosophical system in 
Russia, he naturally founded it on the same principle, and others 
quickly supported it. Within a short period at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, a number of major philosophical systems emerged: those of 
Bulgakov, Florensky, E. Troubetzkoy, Lossky, and Frank. The Rus¬ 
sian metaphysics of All-Unity belongs to the line of Christian Pla¬ 
tonism, its type of ontology a so-called “panentheism,” according 
to which the world and all its phenomena are imbued with the es¬ 
sence which is in God. 

To this day, the main thrust and achievement of Russian philos¬ 
ophy continues to be the metaphysics of All-Unity. I will not dwell 
on this, but will trace the path further, to the present and future. 
The All-Unity paradigm opened great possibilities for the develop¬ 
ment of Russian thought, but the Silver Age^aw the philosophical 
process evolving with a peculiar intensity and speed: so much so 
that by the time of the Revolution, it had already become clear that 
these possibilities were limited. The national catastrophe delayed 
such an evaluation, but, nonetheless, it was noticed that, however 
successful the metaphysics of All-Unity, it left out vital aspects of 
Russian spirituality—above all, anthropology, Orthodoxy’s views 
on man in relation to God. Flere lay the classical themes of Ortho¬ 
dox mystics and ascetics: the flexibility of human nature, the strug¬ 
gle against passions, the purification of the soul, and the deification 
of man by Gods grace. All this fell outside the metaphysics of All- 
Unity and could not be described by its concepts. 

The lack of harmony between the sources of Russian thought 
and Western Tradition was explicitly recognized. Russian philoso¬ 
phy never completely became a school like the rest, since its rela- 


4 Cf S S Horuzhy, “Khomiakov and the Principle of Sobornost”’ in After the Break 
Ways of Russian Philosophy (Moscow, 1994) (in Russian) 
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tionship to the tradition was always in conflict. Russian thinkers 
criticized the Western tradition both for its general features, such as 
the inclination towards gnoseologism, the predominance of ab¬ 
stract speculation and one-sided monistic systems, as well as for its 
concrete systems and theories. Western thinkers or theories that 
were temporarily popular, then rejected, were said to be “over¬ 
come.” Thus one “overcame” Marx, Kant, Nietzsche ..., and a per¬ 
manently critical attitude was forming. Even as it was being inte¬ 
grated into European thought, Russian philosophy was developing 
into a corrective to it, thus playing the part of self-criticism of Eu¬ 
ropean philosophy. While a useful role, it stymied the positive and 
autonomous task of Russian thought. Florovsky pointed out that 
“Orthodox theology ... must oppose other confessions not so 
much with criticism as with the witness, the truth of Ortho- 
doxy P^Mutatis mutandis , much the same could be said about phi¬ 
losophy. But to bring out such a witness, one needed the much- 
discussed “new principles for philosophy” which Kireevsky sought 
and which Soloviev had not provided. 

Russian philosophy came closest to the discovery of such princi¬ 
ples when it came to give serious consideration to the phenomenon 
of so-called “Name-Praising” ( imiaslavie ), Onomatodoxy, the 
mystical monastic movement, which gave special adoration to the 
name of God. Onomatodoxy had arisen at the beginning of the 
century in some monasteries and sketes on Mount Athos and in the 
Caucasus. It generated profound theoretical questions even as its 
origins lay squarely in the realm of spiritual practice and were 
rooted in the ancient Orthodox mystical tradition. This rare com¬ 
bination roused great interest and a priori confidence from many 
Russian philosophers. Bulgakov, Florensky, Ern, and Losev sup¬ 
ported the movement and embarked upon careful theological and 
philosophical studies of its foundations. They all agreed that both 
the dogmatic and philosophical basis of Name-Praising could only 
be provided by St Gregory Palamas fourteenth-century teachings 
on Divine Energies. This teaching synthesized Eastern patristics 

5 G.V. Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology (Moscow, 1983), p. 313 (in Russian). 
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and the theological expression of Athonite hesychasm, but lay out¬ 
side the orbit of the metaphysics of All-Unity. No philosophy since 
the Middle Ages had tried to analyze Palamas’ work, so its concep¬ 
tions and positions were new to Russian thinkers. 

Newly armed with Palamas’ ideas, Russian philosophers tried to 
expand the existing base of Russian metaphysics. Under the 
Bolsheviks, this work could only be partially completed; almost all 
its conclusions remained unknown until recently. But this very ob¬ 
scurity played a positive part, to some extent. The important new 
elements contained in hesychasm and Palamism could not be 
brought into philosophy as mere complements to the basis of the 
metaphysics of All-Unity (nor could they justify Name-Praising). 
The advancement of Russian thought required the rejection of this 
basis. And this violent break in the philosophical process may 
somehow have facilitated its departure from the well-trodden path. 

Kehre 

After the revolution, the former path of Russian philosophy was 
abandoned in Russia itself. In the diaspora, ihe emigre leaders of 
the metaphysics of All-Unity went on developing their systems. 
This was bound to happen, of course, but the time was already ripe 
for change. Although these leaders were outstanding thinkers, they 
left few successors. The creative forces, unexhausted, sought differ¬ 
ent paths. One of the first men to embark on a new path was Vladi¬ 
mir Lossky, son of the famous author of one of the main All-Unity 
systems. Lossky immediately put right at the center everything— 
namely a mystical-ascetic anthropology based on the realities of 
spiritual experience—that the metaphysics of All-Unity only 
wished to incorporate platonically (in all senses). The turning of 
emigre theologians to such subjects had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. When the Muscovites first started considering them, 
they did this with the aim to produce an apology of Name-Praising 
and with the intention to preserve the basis of the metaphysics of 
All-Unity. But the emigre theologians severed all links with the 
metaphysics of All-Unity (and Name-Praising as well) and 
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abandoned any claim to any philosophy or philosophical move- 
ment. They began to study the immediate practical experience of 
mystical and ascetic life in Orthodoxy and examined theoretical 
content only to the extent to which it was connected with this ex¬ 
perience. Hesychasm and Palamism, the kind of spiritual practice 
and theology ever rooted in Athonite monasticism, in other words, 
now were the center of attention. Not surprisingly, the turning 
point first found expression in the work of an Athonite monk, Basil 
(Krivoshein), The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of St Gregory 
Palamas (1936). 

But what did this mean for Russian philosophy? Proper philo¬ 
sophical work came to a halt. The turn to ascetic and theological 
problems would normally be seen as a step backward, from philo¬ 
sophical reflection to bare empirism. But, in fact, this turn meant 
an essential deepening of historical vision, along with the discovery 
of new links and roots of Russian thought. For all its worth, our re¬ 
ligious-philosophical renaissance could not claim to have sufficient 
depth of historical and historical-philosophical reflection. The 
Russian philosophy of the time barely traced its origins further 
than Soloviev, the Slavophiles, Tchaadaev and, possibly, the Rus¬ 
sian freemasons and followers of Schelling. Its cultural and philo¬ 
sophical context was seen as consisting almost entirely of Western 
influences. But now this context was radically changing. The true 
meaning of the turning has been a return to the authentic origins of 
Russian thought—and this brings us to Heideggers notion of 
Kehre. In his work, Kehre is a return which is a condition of an ad¬ 
vance. “Turn {Kehre) is the name for a spot where a serpentine 
mountain road runs almost completely backwards in order to get 
closer to the pass.” 6 

Florovsky s neo-patristic synthesis also implies that the advance¬ 
ment of thought demands its return and penetration into its ori¬ 
gins, and suggests that the only fruitful strategy for creative 
thought retains a living connection with these origins, using them 

6 V V Bibikhin, “The Cause of Heidegger,” in M Heidegger, Vremya i bytiye (Mos¬ 
cow, 1993), p 3 (in Russian) 
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as a signpost and a measuring stick. The role of “the Origin” is seen 
to be essentially in accordance with St Irenaeus’ formula of 
deposition juvenescens. Both Heidegger and Florovsky make defi¬ 
nite statements about the Origin. But this brings up a cardinal dif¬ 
ference between them. For Heidegger, the Origin is in pre-Chris¬ 
tian and even pre-Socratic Greek thought; for Florovsky it resides 
in Greek patristics, in “Christian Hellenism,” “baptized” or “trans¬ 
figured” Hellenism. One explanation of the difference is that 
Heidegger is dealing with the origins of philosophy, Florovsky with 
the origins of theology. 

While not groundless, this explanation is probably too superfi¬ 
cial. Both thinkers present their statements on the Origins as an 
ontological, not methodological, position, which refers not to the 
principles of a concrete discipline, but to the general situation of 
thought in being. In Heidegger, Kehre \s the “return to being” when 
thought achieves not even a position from which meaning is 
apparent, but a special plan of being, “land in the dimension from 
whence meaning comes.” 7 With Kehre “the light of the essence of 
being will come to light,” 8 and hence thought will reach “disclosure 
of the concealed” which is, in Heidegger’s language, the Truth as 
such, Aletheia. “Aletheia is predominant in the origins of Greek 
philosophy." 9 For Florovsky, on the other hand, Truth makes itself 
accessible to thought only through witness. Further, since Truth is 
personal (it is Christ Himself, Jn 14:6), witness to Truth must also 
be personal, i.e., provided by witnesses, and these testes Veritatis , are 
none other than the Church Fathers. A turning to the Origin is 
thus necessarily a turning to the Fathers: neo-patristic synthesis. 
“The teaching of the Fathers is a permanent category of Christian 
existence, a constant and ultimate measure and criterion.” 10 For 
this reason the “renewal of Christian Hellenism is always relevant 
... as a pointer for all modern thinkers, not only theologians.” 11 

7 M. Heidegger, Briefe iiber den Humanismus , ibid. , p. 200 (in Russian). 

8 M. Heidegger, Kehre , ibid. , p. 256 (in Russian). 

9 M. Heidegger, Hegel und die Griechen, ibid. , p. 387 (in Russian). 

10 G.V. Florovsky, “St Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” in Col¬ 
lected Works , vol. 1 (Belmont, MA, 1972), p. 107. 
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Heideggers position is thus an absolutization of the Hellenic 
Origin, Florovsky s an absolutization of the Christianized-Hellenic 
or patristic Origin. Both appeal to the Truth. One could ask 
whether it would not be more correct to consider these two Origins 
as incompatible or mutually exclusive, instead of considering them 
compatible, but just relating to different spheres of experience and 
discourse. Probably both thinkers would think so. But the question 
is a vexing one, touching on a whole complex of themes embraced 
by the formula “Christianity and Philosophy.” One focus might 
be, does Christian kerygma include anything that changes 
(whether by rejection, addition, or substitution) the very grounds 
of philosophizing? In reflecting on this issue, the distinctions be¬ 
tween philosophy and theology have to be taken fully into account. 
Of equal importance is that all the events and dimensions of Chris¬ 
tian existence (including the return and the Origin) are personal 
and dialogic: they belong to the element of being-communion. “If 
there is any room for Christian metaphysics at all, it must be a 
metaphysics of persons.” 12 

But back to the Russian diaspora, and the«eoncrete turn it made 
in its thought: this was a “turn of the Florovsky type,” that is, to pa¬ 
tristic sources. It focused attention on their later, Byzantine com¬ 
ponents and also, besides the patristics, to the ascetics. Such an ex¬ 
tension accords fully with patristic discourse: practical spirituality 
is an organic part of the criteria by which this discourse organizes 
and controls itself. (In classical Western tradition these criteria are 
purely theoretical.) The results of the turn can be described by a 
general formula: the discovery of Orthodox energetism. It was the 
first real discovery of it. The Moscow prologue had been a false 
start in which the turning to hesychasm and Palamism had a pre¬ 
conceived aim (the defense of Name-Praising) and a preconceived 
philosophy (the metaphysics of All-Unity). But now the thought 
began to delve into the element of mystical-ascetic life more funda- 

11 G H Williams, “The Neo-patristic Synthesis of Georges Florovsky,” in Georges 
Florovsky Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman , edited by A Blane (New 
York, 1993), p 292 

12 G V Florovsky, “St Gregory Palamas p 119 
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mentally and dispassionately. Viewing this element in its essence 
and its historical context led to two cardinal conclusions, one his- 
torical, the other philosophical. 

The study of Orthodox history uncovered important new links 
for Russian thought. New connections and from them an entirely 
new line of succession could be followed to reach the present 
“turn.” The reconstruction and study of this line is largely 
Florovsky’s work, later continued by John Meyendorff, and looks 
something like this: while Augustine had given fourth-century 
patristics a Latin synthesis and new development, Maximus the 
Confessor had given it an Orthodox synthesis and further develop¬ 
ment that was firmly rooted in mystical-ascetic practice. Aquinas 
provided the next stage of theological development in the West, 
while a parallel one in Orthodoxy occurred in the Hesychast 
Councils and the teachings of Palamas (the 14th-century 
“Palamite synthesis,” also rooted in spiritual experience). But this 
line later went underground, preserved only in semi-esoteric 
schools of spiritual practice. But even at this period of so-called 
“pseudomorphosis,” its influence, if indirect, was profound. It 
continued in the Russian system of values (and thus in Russian lit¬ 
erature), and in the spiritual tasks which Russian philosophy 
sought to realize. It is largely this influence, however implicit, that 
caused the tensions between Russian thought and Western tradi¬ 
tion. The patristic-hesychast line gradually came out of hiding, 
first through the work of St Paisii Velichkovskii, the spread of the 
Russian Philokalia , then in cultural life as well. The “turn” was the 
definitive mark of its ineradicable presence in Russian 
consciousness. 

The philosophical implications of the “turn” are equally signifi¬ 
cant. It became increasingly clear that the energetic or energetic- 
synergetic principles which form the core of hesychasm and 
Palamism completely determine the type of Orthodox ontology 
and anthropology. As already mentioned, the religious-philosophi¬ 
cal renaissance, having turned to these principles, did not draw 
such conclusions and sought to combine energetic conceptions 
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with the old ontological basis of the metaphysics of All-Unity. 
Since this basis was essentially platonic, the “prologue in Moscow” 
followed the path of neoplatonism, combining classical platonism 
with an Aristotelian notion of energy and various related concepts. 
Such a path is fully natural for philosophical thought. But it was 
not philosophical evolution that produced Palamism. It sprang 
from new mystical experience which was personal and Christ-cen¬ 
tered. Like neoplatonism, it was a synthesis, but this synthesis of 
Christian experience turned out to be quite different from the neo¬ 
platonic synthesis of pre-Christian philosophy (so that Palamas’ 
“Triads” should be considered as both parallel and opposed to 
Plotinus’ “Enneads”). The dogma of the Orthodox Council of 
1351 stated that it is possible for man to be united with God not by 
essence but by energy only. The negative part of this formula shows 
a radical difference from platonic ontology. And not only platonic. 
In analyzing the ontological foundations of Orthodox energetism, 
one inevitably arrives at the conclusion that these foundations rep¬ 
resent a certain type of ontology, self-consistent and self-sufficient, 
which also differs from the whole ontological bases of classical 
Western tradition. Everywhere—in the Augustinian line, the 
Thomist line, and the line of German idealism—this base is 
essentialist and largely alien to energetic principles. 

One can now proceed to more general conclusions. The turn of 
Russian thought caused a turn in its relationship with European 
thought and its historical-philosophical status. The new content it 
was absorbing turned out to be incompatible with its former status, 
making it impossible for it to remain one of the schools within 
Western tradition. The presence of its own line of succession and of 
its own ontological basis meant that the nature of Russian thought 
corresponds not to that of a school but to that of an independent 
tradition. More exactly, it corresponds to the position of a stage or 
link in another tradition reaching back to antiquity. 
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Tradition 

So “classical Western” or, to be brief, “First” tradition, has such 
signposts as the fourth-century Fathers, Augustine—Aquinas- 
Descartes, and secularized idealism. Alongside it we find that there 
is a Second, or Eastern-Orthodox tradition. Its signposts are the 
fourth-century Fathers, Maximus the Confessor, Palamas, and the 
Orthodox energetism of the twentieth century. 

The essence of the “Turn” was the turning away from the 
Soloviev choice, that is, the transition of Russian philosophy from 
the First tradition to the Second. As a consequence, the type of 
philosophy and its principal positions will presumably become 
completely compatible with its intuitive ideals and spiritual task, 
the First tradition having been “alien” to Russian thought, the 
Second “parental.” Still, many questions arise. Unlike the First, the 
Second tradition was never a philosophical tradition to that point. 
Parallels, such as the one drawn above, between the role of Gregory 
Palamas in the Second and the role of Thomas Aquinas in the First 
are completely unjustified, if one looks at the essence of their work. 
All the “turn” authors stress that Palamas’ drought continues the 
patristic discourse organically. It organizes itself according to the 
same rules and uses the same criteria (which include a transrational 
component, fidelity to the mystical experience of communion 
with God, and the ecclesiastical transindividual experience of 
Sobornosf ) to check itself. The thought is moving in the element 
of being-communication, personal and dialogic. Whereas Palamas 
continued patristics, Aquinas closed it off. Scholastics then fol¬ 
lowed the Aristotelian paradigm, in which thought checks itself 
solely against its own internal laws. Following a natural progres¬ 
sion, it identified an autonomous sphere of self-developing and 
self-sufficient reason, but still kept Church dogmas. Now, how¬ 
ever, when the thought has placed itself within this sphere, dogma 
was seen as an external restriction imposed on reason, and the next 
step was the removal of such shackles - to wit, secularization. This 
made possible the complete reunification with the Greek origins of 
philosophical thinking, thus opening up vast new fields for philos- 
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ophy, whereupon long, fruitful work began, starting with 
Descartes. 

The East, on the other hand, chose the way of “endless 
patristics.” The very name “Orthodoxy” suggests such a path: the 
exact preservation of orientation in being, a fundamental ontologi¬ 
cal vector from man to God. One rejects the isolation of reason, 
keeps to the patristic character of discourse (both personal and 
dialogic), and retains the concept of man as “creature,” related to 
God holistically, not partially. Dogma is not seen to shackle 
thought, but as nourishment and stimulus, as an idiom that deliv¬ 
ers to the reason the transrational experience of holistic reality of 
personal being-communication, an experience as real as reason 
itself and with its own intrinsic laws. But we are still left with the 
crucial question: how can philosophy develop within such a dis¬ 
course? So far it has been absent: is it possible at all? 

An exhausting answer cannot be given here. The problem 
touches on the very essence of philosophy and its relation to reli¬ 
gion. Let me, however, point out several indicators. Whereas the 
Second tradition does entail philosophizing, it changes its charac¬ 
ter. In the First, the world of thought is the classical Cartesian 
world. The thesis, Cogito ergo sum , serves as the first law of this 
world, providing it with the geometry of Cartesian rectilinear co¬ 
ordinates. Indeed, if the pure cogito is foundation enough and veri¬ 
fication enough of sum , then thought carries being in itself, self- 
sufficient and sovereign. Thus what rules the world and determines 
its laws of motion (i.e., of reasoning) is pure thought alone. Noth¬ 
ing extrinsic can interfere; thought moves along straight lines. 
Descartes made the same discovery for both the phenomenal and 
noumenal worlds; he introduced Cartesian coordinates, classical 
rectangular geometry. 

But in the Second tradition, the world of thought is not self-suf¬ 
ficient. The laws of reasoning are affected by dogma, the character 
of categories by the personal nature of ontology and anthropology. 
It induces what Palamas would call permanent “couplings and 
decouplings” of the mind with what is not the mind. No longer 
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Cartesian, the world of thought becomes Einsteinian. This world 
has curved geometry, pure thought does not reign, and thought 
moves according to modified and more complex laws. As we saw 
earlier, the Second tradition cannot have a platonic ontology; now 
we see that neither can it have classical Cartesian method nor cate¬ 
gorical order. It should instead possess a completely non-classical, 
non-platonic, non-Cartesian type of ontology. The creation of this 
ontology implies a change of paradigm similar to the change expe¬ 
rienced by twentieth-century natural science. Let us discuss just 
one example: the problem of the Beginning. 

Philosophy begins with the Beginning. To wit, beginning as 
such, beginning of being, beginning of philosophical thought and 
discourse, and so on. Here the First tradition diverged from 
patristic sources; it decided that theological discourse on the Be¬ 
ginning as Creation and creature is an obsolete mythology. It chose 
another starting point for the theme of Beginning that was closer to 
ancient thought, especially the eleates. The Second tradition, how¬ 
ever, developed a different approach, in which philosophical 
distinctions and the resources of the “discourse of endless 
patristics” stand out immediately. Eastern patristics treats the 
central notion, the “creature,” not as an element of “metaphysics” 
(in Heidegger’s sense), but as an element of “analytics,” 
phenomenological observation. The creature is a kind of being 
provided with a beginning and thus possessing the intrinsic qual¬ 
ity, or predicate, of “begunness.” It is a “begun being,” and there¬ 
fore “creatureliness” is a principle of the intrinsic form of begun 
being. In the First tradition, on the other hand, the theme of the 
status of created being has a standard essentialist solution: it is in¬ 
terpreted as a theme of ontological splitting, that is the difference 
in essence between Divine being and empirical being. The First 
allows no delving into or reflection upon the very act of Creation, 
instead letting it remain in the area of myth. If we analyze, however, 
just one feature of the act of Creation, its unforced character, the 
absence of necessity of it, then we conclude with the Second, that 
the Creation has the character of an act of will: not an essentialist 
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act, but an energetic one. Even at this early stage, we thus enter the 
sphere of antiplatonic energetic ontology; the elements of 
energetism are furthermore multiplied and enhanced. The classical 
thinking of the First tradition rejects this holistic concept of the 
creature, preferring to dissect it into Mind and World. Such a 
dissection attaches qualities of dynamism and activity almost ex¬ 
clusively to the Mind which is singled out, removed from anthro¬ 
pology and from the theme of Creation. De facto, it is most often 
treated as infinite and unbegun, mixing with Divine being. Cre¬ 
ation is interpreted as the creation of the World, Cosmos, 
“Nature,” and so reduced to a problem of “natural philosophy,” 
one of the class of secondary, if not marginal, problems. It is of car¬ 
dinal significance that, in contrast, the Second tradition develops 
the analytics of the creature as begun being. 

The begun being is eo ipso a historical being: the first problem 
in the analytics of the creature is that of his fmiteness, the relation 
between the beginning and the end. Patristics solves the problem 
with profundity and originality, so much so that it was not properly 
understood or analyzed until recently, in Florovsky’s brilliant 
essay, “Creature and Creatureliness” (1928); Florovsky himself 
considered this some of his finest work. His primary thesis was that 
there is not necessarily a connection between begunness and 
finiteness, the former does not imply the latter, or, as an adage of 
the Fathers has it, “God did not create death” (Wis 1:13). Hence 
the ontological status of the creature does not imply the empirical 
finiteness—the mortality—of man. In contrast to Heideggers 
teaching, patristics does not accept finiteness as the definition of 
being-there, which is only one of the two issues equally compatible 
with the ontological status of the latter. This means that one need 
not accept it, it can be absent, overcoming it is thinkable. 
Consequently, the begun being turns out to possess a sophisticated 
and non-classical status, doubling and variative. This status admits 
both finite and infinite being (or, not precisely infinite, but semi¬ 
infinite, begun but not finite, “ray-like”). As Florovsky writes, 
“The creature can be compared to a geometric sheaf of rays which 
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spread out from the origin or some radiant to infinity.” 13 

It must, however, be taken into account that this image refers to 
“the creature before the Fall” and so does not include the second 
ontological issue, that is, the creature begun and finite, or entirely 
finite. But history is unique, allowing only one issue to be achieved, 
and this means that the situation and ontological status of the crea¬ 
ture include a built-in ontological choice, an act of self-determina¬ 
tion in being—and thus the predicate of freedom. 

The patristic definition of being-there (Dasein) as created or 
begun being thus implies that it is fundamentally open, two- 
issued, provided with ontological freedom. Hence the creature is 
an active and dynamic agent in its ontology, and therefore its ontol¬ 
ogy becomes historical and eventful. Creation cannot remain an 
isolated, self-sufficient ontological event. It necessarily implies a 
continuation, starts a history, and, most importantly, allows the 
creature its own independent, valid contribution to this continua¬ 
tion: ontology becomes not merely eventful, but dialogic. Western 
tradition, conversely, treats Creation cosmologically and nature- 
philosophically. Such an event does not include the creature as an 
ontologically free and active agent, nor does it require continua¬ 
tion. For the First tradition, Creation is an isolated event, whether 
natural or ex machina\ for the Second, Creation starts a grand 
theme of the status and drama of the created being and is integrated 
into this theme. The drama of being directs itself to the subject of 
victory over death. Two ontological issues are open to the creature: 
one supports death, the other overcomes it. In this overcoming, 
this ontological transcensus, the creature acquires qualities of the 
Divine being. Hence the issue of finiteness overcome means unifi¬ 
cation with God, that is, deification or theosis . Palamite dogma has 
it that union with God can only be energetic, a union of created en¬ 
ergies with the Divine energy, the grace of the Holy Spirit. The 
theme of the Beginning, the theme of Creation and the creature, is 
thus organically included in an energistic ontology and finds a new, 
non-classical solution in it. 

13 G.V. Florovsky, “Creature and Creatureliness,” PravoslavnaiaMysl’l (1928) 173. 
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I think that this is a characteristic example, and one that enables 
us to understand how philosophical themes can be treated by the 
Second tradition. The different, specific character of basic catego¬ 
ries and concepts should, in most cases, result in a different state¬ 
ment of the problems. The solutions to the problems will always 
depend somehow on the central principle of all this discourse, the 
principle of synergy, or the energetic connection in ontologically 
split reality. 14 But all solutions need not be radically new. The self- 
determination of Russian philosophy as c< the other tradition” im¬ 
plies not autarchy, but dialogue with Western thought. This dia¬ 
logue admits proximity in concrete issues and should be facilitated 
by the acquisition of its proper status. Western thought itself is, 
moreover, now not only “the classical Western tradition.” It has 
begun to show strong critical tendencies towards itself: Derridas 
slogan of the “struggle against logocentrism” rejects the dominant 
role of self-sufficient reason, the most basic principle of the tradi¬ 
tion as a whole. The philosophical situation demonstrates the 
active search for non-classical paradigms, an influx of anthropolog¬ 
ical and psychological problems, and an attraction to a holistic and 
dialogic outlook. Highly symptomatic is the popularity of 
Bakhtins work, which like a bridge mediates between Russian and 
Western thought. 

It is not at all evident, therefore, that the “turn” of Russian 
thought should increase its distance from Western thought. Its sig¬ 
nificance is more internal than external. The “turn” has inspired a 
coming of age, a coming of definitive self-determination. 
Florovskys idea of the neo-patristic synthesis has thus had pro¬ 
found, fruitful implication for Russian philosophy. It is now less 
concerned with such elevated and nebulous ideas as the ideals of 
the Russian soul, the spirit of Russian history, or the legacy of Rus¬ 
sian spirituality, and the like. It is instead more interested in con¬ 
crete phenomena that belong indisputably to its ancestry, with 

14 An attempt at a philosophical presentation of this principle can be found in my 
book, S S Horuzhy, Diptychs of Silence Ascetical Anthropology in Theological and 
Philosophical Presentation (Moscow, 1991) (in Russian) 
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patristics, hesychasm, and Orthodox energetism. It also under¬ 
stands that these phenomena mark an independent spiritual and 
intellectual tradition, the philosophical dimension of which has 
yet to be developed. Such a task, while not easy, should be possible 
and might lead to a valuable contribution in the current search for 
new principles and ways of thought. 
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Love from Knowledge 


An introduction to Father Pavel Florensky 

John Tkachuk 

According to a modern Russian theologian, Father Florensky, 
there is no other way in which human thought may find per- 
feet stability save that of accepting the trinitarian antinomy 
... The dogma of the Trinity is a cross for human ways of 
thought... This, finally, is the reason why the revelation of the 
Trinity shines out in the Church as a purely religious gift, as 
the catholic truth above all other. 

(Vladimir Lossky in The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church ) 

Lossky’s designating Pavel Alexandrovich Florensky a “modern 
Russian theologian” in his now-classic Vork cited on the 
frontspiece would be contested by many, especially by those con¬ 
sidered “really Orthodox,” such as Father Georges Florovsky. The 
latter is recognized as an articulate and authentic spokesman of the 
Eastern Orthodox theological tradition—indeed, many consider 
both Lossky and Florovsky as being of the same, high caliber—but 
he has characterized the thought of Florensky as preferring 
“theologumena” to dogma. 1 Another disparaging judgment was 
also passed by the much-better known and much-more flamboy¬ 
ant thinker Nicholas Berdyaev, who considered Florensky’s monu¬ 
mental work, the Pillar and Foundation of Truth (referred to as PFT 
in this essay) as “not needed by anyone” and as “only a document of 
a soul fleeing from itself.” 2 

1 George Florovsky, “Tomleme dukha” (The pining of the spirit), Put’(The Way) 20 
(1930) 102-07 Cited in Robert Slesinski, Pavel Florensky A Metaphysics of Love 
(Crestwood SVS Press, 1984), 46 

2 Nicholas Berdyaev, “Stihzovannoe pravoslavie” (Stylized Orthodoxy), Russkaya 
mysl’ (Russian Thought) 29/1 (1914) 109-23 Cited in Slesinski, 46 
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Yet other, universally-recognized and diverse writers have favor¬ 
ably compared Florensky even to Leonardo da Vinci because of the 
breadth, insightfulness, and originality of their thought and re¬ 
search: Sergius Bulgakov, 3 John Meyendorff, 4 N.P. Poltoratsky, 5 
A.I. Solzhenitsyn. 6 

In this essay, I intend to examine only one aspect of Florensky’s 
work: his attempt to establish the certitude of human knowledge in 
the liturgical experience of the Holy Trinity. This was the lofty task 
that he ordained for himself in his magnum opus . Whether he was 
in any measure successful is only now beginning to be investigated 
both by his own countrymen and students of religion, philosophy, 
and culture in the West. In any case, if not a Leonardo, Florensky 
should be studied on par with the likes of Heidegger, Whitehead, 
Buber, and Marcel. 

A Biographical Sketch of Florensky 

Even the “pre-glasnost” (read, pre-Gorbachev) editions of the 
Soviet Philosophical Encyclopedia acknowledged the breadth and 
importance of Florensky’s achievements by*tersely admitting at the 
close of the article on him that “in 1933 he was repressed. He was 
posthumously rehabilitated in 1956.” 7 

He was born January 9, 1882 in Yevlakh, Azerbaijan (Trans¬ 
caucasia) of a Russian father and an Armenian mother. 8 His early 
education in Tiflis and Batum was continued at the Physics and 

3 Sergius Bulgakov, “Svyaschennik o Pavel Florensky” (The priest Fr Pavel 
Florensky), Vestmk RSKhD (The messenger of the Russian Student Christian 
Movement) 101-02 (1971) 127 (Hereafter listed as Vestmk) 

4 John Meyendorff, in “Foreword” to Slesinski, 11 

3 N P Poltoratsky, ed , Russkaya religiozno-filosofskaya mysV XX veka (Russian reli¬ 
gious-philosophical though of the 20th century) (Pittsburgh University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1973), 356, 370 

6 Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago II (New York Harper & Row, 
1975), 671 

7 Filosofskaya entsiklopedia (Philosophical encyclopedia) 5 (Moscow, 1970), 377 

8 Most of this historical information is drawn from the autobiographical abstract 
written by him in 1924 for the revolutionary government, this is reprinted in Pavel 
Florensky, “Biograficheskie svedenn” (Biographical information), in Vestmk 135 
(1981) 54-59 
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Mathematics Faculty of Moscow University, from which he gradu¬ 
ated in 1904 and was offered a teaching position. Instead, untypi¬ 
cally for his contemporaries (by typical to his own later character), 
he enrolled at the Moscow Theological Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1908 and subsequently accepted the chair of the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy—continuing all the while his work in theoreti¬ 
cal mathematics. Married to the former Anna Mikhailovna 
Giatsintova in 1910, a year later he was ordained to the priesthood 
by Bishop Feodor (Pozdoevsky) of Volokolamsk. In 1914 he de¬ 
fended his dissertation which was published later the same year 
with the full title PFT. 

By their own testimony, 9 Florensky was influential during this 
period in the ‘conversion” to the Church of such as the priest and 
theologian Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944) and the philosopher 
Nicholas Lossky (1870-1965). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution closed the Moscow Theological 
Academy, he returned professionally to his original mathematical 
interests and research in physics and electrical engineering—but 
continued to teach and work in his priestly cassock and cross! 

In 1927 he was credited with the invention of a non-coagulating 
machine oil (called “dekanite” by the Soviets in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of their Revolution); one of his scientific studies on 
dielectronics was published and became a standard textbook; he 
anticipated the work of Norbert Wiener (1894-1964), the Ameri¬ 
can mathematician and pioneer in cybernetics. 10 

For reasons still unspecified, in 1933 he was arrested (or, in 
Soviet—not Russian—parlance: “repressed”). Criticism of his at¬ 
tempts to ground logic in intellectual intuition rather than in sen¬ 
sual intuition appeared in the state press, specifically calling editors 
to show “revolutionary vigilance” in regard to Florensky’s writ¬ 
ings. 11 

9 Sergius Bulgakov, Avtobiograficheskie zametki (Autobiographical notes) (Pans 
YMCA Press, 1946), 158 Nicholas O Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy (New 
York International Universities Press, Inc , 1951), 177 

10 Solzhenitsyn, 671 

11 E KoPman, “Protiv noveishikh otkrovenn burzhuaznogo mrakobesiya” (Against 
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Subsequent exile to Siberian labor camps followed, the exact de¬ 
tails of which are sketchy and subject to dispute. The Soviets offi¬ 
cially gave December 15, 1943 as the date of his death at the 
Solovki Island concentration camp for a long time; according to 
verbal camp-rumors compiled by Solzhenitsyn, Father Pavel 
Florensky died by shooting earlier. 12 

Antecedents in Russian Religious Philosophy 

Although Florensky was certainly one of the most remarkable and 
influential figures in the “Russian religious renaissance” which oc¬ 
curred around the beginning of this century, 13 he is typical of the 
“religious philosophy” which has always characterized that coun¬ 
try. One of the keenest students of its literature and culture, Alex¬ 
ander Schmemann, writes: “Surely too much has already been said 
about Russian ‘God-seeking/ much of it either incorrect or exag¬ 
gerated. And yet it is hardly possible simply to ignore the constant 
presence of religious questioning and search in the most varied ex¬ 
pressions of Russian culture.” 14 

This “religious philosophy” was the product of a varied group of 
individuals in Russia’s history, few of whom belonged to the worlds 
of official theology or academic philosophy. Three of these figures 
are briefly sketched below to the extent that they influenced 
Florensky. Kireyevsky, Khomyakov, and Soloviev all contributed to 
the conception of “integral knowledge” which became a terminus 
techmcus in him and subsequent Russian religious philosophy as a 

the latest revelations of bourgeois befuddlement), BoTshevik , 12 (1933) 88-96 
Cited in Slesinski, 34 

12 Solzhenitsyn, 671 [Solzhenitsyn was proven right the family was informed in the 
11 January 1990 letter from the Moscow KGB that Pavel Florensky died on 
Wednesday 8 December 1937 by firing squad Cf Hermann Goltz, ‘“He Backed 
the Logos to Defeath the Chaos’ The Death of Pavel Florensky,” Religion in Com¬ 
munist Lands 18 (Winter 1990) 332 ] 

13 A sympathetic treatment of this renewal, of which the author himself was both 
player and chronicler, may be found in Nicholas Zernov, The Russian Religious Re¬ 
naissance of the Twentieth Century (London Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963) 

14 Alexander Schmemann, ed , Ultimate Questions An Anthology of Modern Russian 
Religious Thought (New York Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965), 3 
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means of exploring the possibility of belief as an independent 
source of knowledge 

Ivan Vasilievich Kireyevsky (1806-56) is the first of Florensky’s 
philosophical forebears associated with this particular understand¬ 
ing of cognition. In his Of the Necessity and Possibility of New Princi¬ 
ples in Philosophy , 15 Kireyevsky contrasts the abstract-logical ratio¬ 
nalist systems of thought he considers typical of the West with the 
integral thinking of the East which he champions (Kireyevsky, 
along with Khomyakov, are usually considered as the leading 
“Slavophiles” in Russian intellectual history, in contrast to the 
“Westernizers”—and hence much more prone to harsher views of 
all that is western) He bemoans western philosophy’s ongoing love 
affair with itself, in pretending to claim reason as the sole adequate 
way of knowing 

All false deductions of rational thought result only from its 
pretension to the highest, complete recognition of the truth 
If it recognized its limitations and saw itself as one of the in¬ 
struments for the cognition of truth, and not the only one, it 
would present its deductions as provisional it would antici¬ 
pate other, supreme, and mo^t truthful deductions from an¬ 
other, supreme, and most truthful manner of thinking 16 

This supreme mode of thinking, according to Kireyevsky, is 
thought flowing from belief: “a higher spiritual view, acquired not 
through external erudition but through the inner wholeness of 
existence.” 17 Thus, with “every movement of the soul all its 
strivings should be heard in full accord, blending into a single har¬ 
monious sound ” 18 In brief, Kireyevsky stressed that reasoning 
must be deeply rooted in the faith and life of the Church in order to 
have a claim of validity and authenticity. 

Aleksei Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804—60) developed the 
general thrust of Kireyevsky’s thought along more delineated lines. 

15 An English translation appears in James M Edie, James P Scanlan, Mary Barbara 
Zeldin eds , Russian Philosophy {Chicago Quadrangle Books, 1965), 1 165-213 

16 Ibid, 207 

17 Ibid, 201 

18 Ibid, 199 
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Although the main ideologue of the Slavophiles, and a poet, his 
chief contribution was in theology. Florovsky writes: 

He was, in the years to come, to exercise an enormous influ¬ 
ence on the ways of Russian theology... He wanted to restate 
the Orthodox tradition in a new idiom which would be at the 
same time modern and traditional, 1 e., in conformity with 
the teaching of the Fathers and with the continuous experi¬ 
ence of the living Church. He wanted to liberate Russian the¬ 
ology, first of all, from the bondage of Western scholasticism, 
which had been cultivated for a long time in the schools . 19 

Although best-known for his elaboration of so bornost’ (the term, 
which translates “catholicity” from the Greek, came to mean in 
him an “organic togetherness” of creation with God in the Church 
“bound by love”—meaning also that any real knowledge implies a 
real “relatedness” to others), Khomyakovs contribution to 
Florensky was to give greater precision to the concept of “integral 
knowledge” by clarifying the interplay of reason, will, and belief: 
“Belief gives the living content to the mind, the will divides the 
domain of phantastic representation from tj^e domain of the objec¬ 
tive world, while reason finds abstract law in the content of knowl¬ 
edge.” 20 Again, Florovsky speaks of Khomyakovs “churchliness” as 
a “method”: “to be within the Church is a necessary prelude to 
theological knowledge.” This conveys Khomyakovs basic convic¬ 
tion accurately. 21 

Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev (1853-1900) inherited the ad¬ 
vances made by both Kireyevsky and Khomyakov. “To admirers 
and enemies alike, Soloviev is the most important Russian philoso¬ 
pher; his influence on the ‘renaissance’ of the twentieth century 
was enormous,” writes Schmemann. 22 Soloviev is the only “aca¬ 
demic philosopher” of the three, the earliest of the “sophiologists” 

19 George Florovsky, “Orthodox Ecumenism in the Nineteenth Century,” St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Quarterly 4 (1956) 20 Cited in Schmemann, 30 

20 Slesinski, 58 

21 Cited in V V Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophy (New York Columbia 
University Press, 1953), 1 183, note 1 

22 Schmemann, 71 
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within Russian religious philosophy, and his thought is too rich 
and varied in its systematic complexity for summation here, other 
than as it bears on our subject. He stresses that human freedom sur¬ 
rounds the act of knowing with a necessary creativity, because man 
truly acts creatively by giving unity to his otherwise chaotic 
impressions: 

The triad, “sensation-thinking-belief” is now subject to a 
fundamental transformation by Soloviev, and comes to read 
“belief-representation-creativity,” which clearly parallels 
Khomyakovs triad, “belief-reason-will.” In belief we confess 
our intuitive grasp of the real and find the matter of our 
knowledge; in the formal representation of the real we find a 
synergy of mutual, concertive activity of man as a constitut¬ 
ing and knowing subject and of the object as a constituted 
and known object; and in the creative act, we witness mans 
free “yes,” his affirmative, judicative response before the 
real . 23 

As well, Soloviev builds upon the intuition of the concrete bond 
which man has with creation, expanding Khomyakovs sobornost 9 
(the “organic togetherness” of the Church) to mean the pan-unity 
of the entire created order as an ontological condition for any and 
all knowledge. Together with the other two, he holds that any “in¬ 
tegral knowledge” is impossible without an integral, creative life of 
effort and self-sacrifice. 

Florensky was to pick up on many of these themes, but develop 
them in his own unique style. For example, he designed a special, 
ornate typeface specifically for PFT\ the tome is a hefty 809 pages 
(of which some 110 are tables and charts, with his own mathemati¬ 
cal formulae for symbolically representing the interrelatedness of ev¬ 
erything from the rotation of the planets to human skeletal struc¬ 
ture; and over 200 pages of footnotes). In spite of this, his very 
“philosophizing” is done (not in the usual academic manner) but in 
the form of 12 “letters” addressed to a friend; the topics of these 
chapters are: Two Worlds, Doubt, Triunity, Light of Truth, 

23 Slesinski, 62. 
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Comforter, Contradiction, Sin, Gehenna, Creation, Sophia, 
Friendship, and Jealousy. 

Florensky on Florensky 

Although Florensky admits in an autobiographical abstract written 
in 1924 24 that he might be called a philosopher because he is bent 
on “pioneering paths to a future integral worldview,” he prefers to 
think of himself more as a “researcher” because he shuns the 
“agenda” of modern philosophy. “Broad perspectives” for him are 
always intimately tied with concrete, specialized questions. Thus, 
he says, his “worldview is built contrapuntally, from a certain num¬ 
ber of thematic understandings of the world, closely knit together 
by a particular dialectic, but not given to brief, systematic exposi¬ 
tion.” 25 He states his own epistemology in this way: 

To illusionism, subjectivism, and psychologism he contrasts 
realism as a conviction in the transubjective reality of being: 
being opens itself directly to knowing. Perceptions are not 
subjective but subjectivistic; that is, they belong to the sub¬ 
ject even though they lie outside of him. In other words, 
knowledge is the authentic extension of the subject and the 
authentic union of his energies (in the sense of 14th century 
terminology) with the energies of the known reality. On the 
other hand, in contrast to the universally-accepted or com¬ 
monly-held system of knowledge characterized by being 
closed unto itself (the French and especially the German style 
of reasoning), Florensky sides himself with the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can style of thought and especially—with the Eastern, for he 
considers any system as conjoined not logically but teleologi¬ 
cally; and sees in this logical disconnectedness (fragmenta¬ 
tion) and contradiction an inescapable consequence of the 
very process of knowing: giving rise on the lowest plane to 
models and schemata, and on the highest—to symbols. 26 

With this self-revelation of how he sees his mind apprehending the 

24 Vestmk 135 (1981) 55. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid ., 56. 
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world—as an Anglo-American!—we can now turn to a closer anal¬ 
ysis of the PFT s main purpose, the grounding of knowledge in li¬ 
turgical experience of the Holy Trinity. 

Florensky's Way of Knowing 

Although Florensky subtitled PFT as “An attempt at an Orthodox 
theodicy in twelve letters,” he understands theodicy not in the 
usual sense of vindicating divine justice in permitting evil to exist, 
but as a justification of the minds claim to know the truth. 

He begins the first letter of greeting by stating his purpose in a 
new twist on an old maxim: “Living religious experience is the sole 
legitimate method for understanding dogma.” 27 This is a recasting 
of the classic lex orandi est lex credendi. He states that one can see 
and evaluate the spiritual treasure in the Church only through an 
unmediated, direct experience. The “inner method” of this direct 
experience is dialectics, but understood by him in a very broad 
sense as “lived and living, unmediated thought in contraposition to 
schooled thought, i.e., to that which is rationalistic, analyzing, and 
classifying.” 28 According to Florensky, the mTnd s grasp of the truth 
cannot be total, and hence this straining towards completion—the 
residual tension of the mind seeking to know—gives rise to dialec¬ 
tics. The process of knowing, in other words, does not resemble a 
straight line; it is more like a mesh, as intricate in its detail as lace. 
Florensky stresses the process of knowing, not its end: 

For the one who is strolling it is necessary to go , and not 
merely arrive , and to proceed at an unhurried pace. Finding 
an interest in some stone, tree, or butterfly, he stops so as to 

27 Pavel Florensky, Stolp i utverzhdeme isttny—opytpravoslavnoi feoditset v dvenadtsati 
ptsmakh (The pillar and foundation of truth—an essay in Orthodoxy theodicy in 
twelve letters) (Moscow, 1914), 3 French trans , La colonne et le fondement de la 

(Lausanne, Suisse Les Editeurs l’Age d’Homme, 1973) [This essay was writ¬ 
ten before the English translation appeared The Pillar and the Ground of the Truth , 
translated and annotated by Boris Jakim (Princeton, Newjersey Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1997) This essay uses its author’s own translation from the Russian, in¬ 
cluding of the title, and hence is cited as PFT -J T ] 

28 Pavel Florensky, “Razum l dialektika” in Bogoslovsku vestnik (Theological messen¬ 
ger) 3, no 9 (1914) 93 Cited in Slesinski, 53 
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study them closer and more attentively ... In a word, he 
strolls in order to breathe fresh air and pass time in contem¬ 
plation, and not just in order to arrive all the more quickly, 

out of breath and dusty, at the designated end of the jour- 

29 

ney. 

Harking back to Khomyakovs insistence that religious truth is 
graspable only in the context of ecclesial life, he sees “ecclesiality” 
0 tserkovnost’) as meaning specifically divine worship: “divine wor¬ 
ship is the flower of ecclesial life and, at the same time, its root and 
seed.” 30 

Within this context, however, knowledge is always personalized. 
“Thinking,” he maintains, “is an unceasing synthesis of the known 
with a knower, and, consequently, is deeply and through and 
through penetrated by the energies of the knowing personality. As 
such, it cannot be abstract, colorless, and impersonal, an acknowl¬ 
edgment in general,’ since I know that it is I who takes careful stock 
of reality.” 31 Although not directly, this is a theme that is to be 
treated in strikingly similar fashion later by such a one as Gabriel 
Marcel. -*■ 

This “methodological I” of the knower does not accomplish its 
work without the collaboration of others, however, Florensky in¬ 
sists, but gives rise to a “methodological we” (reminiscent, again, of 
Khomyakovs stress on the “communality” of life in the Church). 32 

He examines the antinomic, polyvalent character of the truth as 
perceived by the mind in his second letter, on “Doubt,” by examin¬ 
ing the etymological meaning of the word “truth” in four major 
languages. The Russian istina is actually the substantive form of 
est\ the word for “to be” or “being” which he traces back to the San¬ 
skrit AS, meaning “breathing” or “being alive”; this may be termed 
the “ontological moment” of truth. 33 The Greek aletheia he under¬ 
stands as being the “gnoseological moment” of the same process, 

29 PFT, 3 

30 Ibid, 299 

31 “Razum i dialektika,” 96 

32 Ibid, 72 

33 PFT, 16 
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for the word is the apophatic version of “concealedness” and “for¬ 
getfulness”; hence the “revelatory and remembering” aspects of 
knowing are underscored. 34 The Latin veritas he sees as the “juridi¬ 
cal moment,” the one which opens up to faith; the Sanskrit roots, 
according to him, bespeak the cultic and sacred ties of truth (mani¬ 
fest in such diverse tongues as “vera ”being “faith” in various Slavic 
ones, and our English “reverence”). 35 The Hebrew emet he terms 
the “historical” or, “more properly, the theocratic moment” of 
truth, its “fixedness” to a concrete event which expresses itself in the 
ejaculatory “amen.” 36 All of these together bring one very close to 
the insights of such a one as Martin Heidegger, whose 
“unconcealment of being” he pre-echoes. 

From this excursion, Florensky returns to the process of ques¬ 
tioning how truth can be known by examining the “unjustified 
givenness” 37 of intuition: whether of sense, intellectual, or mysti¬ 
cal. He analyzes that direct and intuitive vision of reality operates 
only through the principle of identity: that “A is A.” But he con¬ 
cludes that this apparently-universal insight, in fact, leads no¬ 
where. He writes in an enigmatic passage: 

The principle of identity, which pretends to enjoy absolute 
universality, is found to obtain decidedly nowhere. It justifies 
its claim in its factual givenness, but every givenness, toto 
genere , in fact confutes it, always and everywhere infringing 
upon it both in space and in time. Each A, by excluding all 
other elements, is excluded by all of them; indeed, if each of 
them for A is only non-A, then also A in respect to non-A is 
only non-non-A. From the point of view of the principle of 
identity, all being, though wishing to affirm itself, in point of 
fact only annihilates itself, making itself an aggregate of such 
elements, whereof each is a center of negation and only of ne¬ 
gation. In such fashion, all being is sheer negation, one grand 
“No.” 38 

34 Ibid ., 18. 

35 Ibid ., 20. 

36 Ibid., 22. 

37 Ibid., 25. 
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Identity introduces negation into being. “A” is identical to itself 
by negation of a negation, by its “not being other” than itself. 39 

This principle as an essential negativity cannot, therefore, serve 
as a criterion of truth—because it cannot synthesize other elements 
into itself: “where there is no diversity there cannot be union,” 40 
and hence no truth. He thus sees what drove Kant, for example, to 
see truth as a subjective event in the mind; but he dissents radically 
from Kant: 

Whence the presumption of Kant, that there is no Mind 
apart from the mind, no Logos apart from our own logos? 

The presumption is from the will—the will to be alone , the 
will to autonomy and to ontological independence. “There is 
no mind outside of myself” ... this is the slogan of Kant. And, 
thus, he prefers to enter the subjective and accidental into his 
mind, rather than subjugate it to the objective and essential. 

The mind is not from Truth, but truth from the mind,— 

I am not from Truth, but it is truth that is in me. This is the 
orientation that has determined the course of Kantian 
philosophy . 41 ^ 

Florensky maintains, instead: 

If truth is, then it is a real rationality and a rational reality; it is 
a finite infinity and an infinite finitude, or—I speak 
mathematically—an “actual infinity,” the Infinite thought of 
as a self-contained Unity, as one Self-Proving Subject . 42 

Our knowledge of such a theoretical Self-Proving Subject can 
only be partial and conditional, since our minds cannot synthesize 
the various, infinite aspects of such a Subject—it remains abso¬ 
lutely transcendent to us. The only way it can be approached is by 
returning to the old principle of identity, but seeing it in a new 


38 Ibid., 27. 

39 Slesinski, 88. 

40 PFT, 28. 

41 Pavel Florensky, “Iz bogoslovskogo naslediya svyashchennika Pavla Florenskogo” 
(From the theological heritage of the priest Pavel Florensky), in Bogoslovskie trudy 
(Theological studies) 17 (1977) 83-248. Cited in Slesinski, 99. 

42 PFT, 43. 
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light: instead of the statement “A is A,” Florensky asks the seem¬ 
ingly simple “How is it possible that every A is A?” 43 The old “be¬ 
cause it is also non-A” is seen in the light of Mark 8:34. And in this 
simple change of “accent” in the question he stumbles onto seeing 
the old answer in a new positive way: 

The profound point Florensky is trying to make is that noth¬ 
ing can stand by itself, and be totally independent from the 
rest of being. Truly to understand a being means to delve into 
its ground of being. 44 

In order for any of this to have sense or bearing, the new 
“becomingness” of being must be applied to the Self-Proving Sub¬ 
ject. How does this Subject affirm itself? How does the principle of 
identity apply in its instance? Slesinski summarizes Florensky’s ar¬ 
gument in this way: 

In response, Florensky begins with a non-personalist, symbolic 
explanation of what almost immediately is transformed into an 
eminently personalist thesis, namely, that the Subject of Truth is 
the Holy Trinity. He asks that we designate this^Subject of Truth 
as “A” According to his principle of dynamic identity, however, 

A can be A, if and only if it is also non-A, which, for the sake of 
clarity, he in turn labels “B.” In order that B, for its part, enjoy 
dynamic identity, it must also have its respective non-B. But, 
then, does this not mean that non-B is simply A? Florensky, to 
the contrary, postulates that it must be “C.” The question thus 
arises why there is a need for this third term, C. Cannot A and B 
suffice, each respectively being the “non-A” and the “non-B” for 
the other. Florensky responds, however, that non-B for B needs 
be C, if A and B are to maintain their full, respective realities. 
Otherwise, they actually are the same and only modally distinct. 

The lack of a third term, when applied to the Holy Trinity, 
Florensky maintains, gives rise to the heresy of Modalism or 
Sabellianism. Indeed, it is the third term that ratifies the dy¬ 
namic existence of the other two, and serves as the guarantee 
against their mutual self-absorption. 45 

43 Ibid., 47. 

44 Slesinski, 111. 
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Florensky proceeds to illustrate this same argument in personalist, 
non-symbolic terms as well: 

Florensky proceeds to offer a series of progressively daring af¬ 
firmations. In a first formulation, we read that the Subject of 
Truth is an “I” in relation to a “He” through a “Thou.” In 
other words, the “I” assimilates its ground, that is, receives its 
consistency, its being as a living, personal Subject and con¬ 
comitant objectivization as a “He” only in relation with a 
“Thou,” who responds and interacts with it. The “He” is 
nothing other than the “I” revealed. Elaborating further, 
Florensky more simply states: “Truth contemplates Itself 
through Itself in Itself.” And in more theological terms, 
“Truth is the contemplation of Itself through Another in a 
Third: Father, Son, and Spirit.” The net result, Florensky af¬ 
firms, is that the “Subject of Truth is a relation of Three, in¬ 
deed a relation, manifesting itself as a substance, as a relation- 
substance. Accordingly, for Florensky the essence of Truth is 
an ’’infinite act of Three in Unity," or more radically still, “ one 
substance in three hypostases .” His point, of course, may seem 
obscure, but possibly, upon reflection, it-is more evident than 
one might at first think. A truly living Subject must also be 
viewed in terms of dynamic identity, that is, in relational 
terms, and specifically in the triadic terms of I—Thou-He, 
Father-Son-Holy Spirit. 46 

This, in its barest schematic form, is how Florensky attempts to 
establish the certitude of human knowledge in the liturgical experi¬ 
ence of the Holy Trinity given to all in Christ. 


45 Ibid ., 112. 

46 Ibid, 113. 
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The Icon of Mary in Russian Akathistoi 
Hymns 

Vera Shevzov 

Contemporary textbook presentations of modern Russian Ortho¬ 
dox spirituality tend to focus on Russia’s inheritance of the 
Hesychast tradition of prayer, especially through the Slavonic 
translation of the Phtlokaha by Paisii Velichkovskii (1722-94) and 
the influence of the spiritual guide or elder. 1 Alongside this Christ- 
centered ascetic strain of Orthodoxy in Russia, however, stood the 
no less prevalent and deeply embedded devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of God. Commonly considered by Orthodox Christians as 
being uniquely close to Christ, Mary, too, figured eminently in the 
life of prayer—as intercessor and helper in “lifting” the human 
voice to God. Prayer and piety with regard to Mary in modern Rus¬ 
sia found particular and notable expression through the special 
veneration of her numerous icons. On the eve of the 1917 revolu¬ 
tions, Russia was home to more than seven hundred specially re¬ 
vered icons of the Mother of God, many of which lay believers 
commonly regarded as “miracle-working” or “wonder-working” 
{chudotvornye)} 

1 As examples see Sergei Hackel, “Trial and Victory The Spiritual Tradition of Mod¬ 
ern Russia,” in Louis Dupre and Don E Sailers, eds , in collaboration with John 
Meyendorff, Christian Spirituality III Post-Reformation and Modern (New York 
Crossroads, 1991), 458-69, Sergei Hackel, “Russian,” in Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey 
Wainwnght, Edward Yarnold, SJ, eds , The Study of Spirituality (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1986), 259—76, Westminster Dictionary of Christian Spirituality , 
s v “Russian Spirituality”, Louis Bouyer, Orthodox Spirituality and Protestant and 
Anglican Spirituality (New York Seabury Press, 1969), 5-53 

2 The precise number of such icons is difficult to determine since no official central¬ 
ized records were kept This figure can be determined from published collections of 
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Such icons held a unique place in Russia’s religious landscape. 
Historically, these icons were associated with major events in the 
lives of individual believers, local parish communities, provinces, 
and even the entire Russian nation, and played a significant role in 
the shaping of Orthodox communal identity. 3 Theologically, such 
icons found themselves in a still relatively unexplored space be¬ 
tween Orthodox thinking about Mary and teachings on icons in 
general. Liturgically, except for the icon of Christ a Not-Made-By- 
Hands,” icons of the Mother of God were the only icons that en¬ 
joyed hymns and full liturgical services in their honor. 4 In terms of 
piety, these specially revered icons of Mary evoked sentiments and 
thoughts that prompted many believers to seek them out for vener¬ 
ation. Pilgrimages, processions, and special prayer services involv¬ 
ing these icons, as well as the phenomenon of icon visitations, 
became common occurrences in both the private and public 
spheres of Orthodox ecclesial life. 

Despite their prominence in Russia’s Orthodox culture, mira¬ 
cle-working icons of the Mother of God have seen surprisingly 
little academic or theological attention, especially when compared 
to the vast scholarship on the parallel phenomenon of Marian ap¬ 
paritions in the Christian West. 5 In this article, I turn to the world 

descriptions of such icons See, as examples, Sofna Snessoreva, Zemnata zhizn 
Presviatoi Bogoroditsy i opisanie sviatykh chudotvornykh Eta ikon (Moscow, 1897), E 
Poselianin, comp , Bogomater Polnoe illiustnrovannoe opisanie eta zemnoi zhizm i 
posviashchennykh eta imem chudotvornykh ikon (1900, reprint, 1984) It is also the 
figure quoted by Archbishop Sergn Spasskii in Russkaia literatura ob ikonakh 
Presviatyia Bogoroditsy v XIX v (St Petersburg, 1900), 41 

3 See my forthcoming article “Icons, Miracles and the Ecclesial Identity of Laity in 
Late Imperial Russian Orthodoxy,” Church History 69 3 (September 2000) 

4 The feast of the Icon of Christ “Not-Made-By-Hands” was celebrated in Russia on 
16 August Certain saints in Russia enjoyed services and hymns but, as far as I know, 
never in honor of their icons, many of which also were believed to be miracle-work¬ 
ing Nancy Patterson Sevcenko, however, has noted that such hymns in honor of 
icons of saints were known to exist in Greece See Nancy Patterson Sevcenko, “Icons 
in the Liturgy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 45 (1991) 88 

5 For examples of the numerous studies of Marian apparitions in the West, see David 
Blackbourn, Marpmgen Apparitions of the Virgin Mary in Bismarckian Germany 
(New York Oxford University Press, 1993), William A Christian, Visionaries The 
Spanish Republic and the Reign of Christ (Berkeley University of California Press, 
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of miracle-working icons of Mary in order to explore the “spiritual¬ 
ity” associated with them. 6 In particular, I am interested in how 
these icons were perceived and described, the experiences and sen¬ 
sibilities believers associated with them, and the place believers ac¬ 
corded them in a sacred history that they understood as still un¬ 
folding in their personal and communal lives. 

I have chosen a unique body of texts in order to examine these 
issues—namely, akathistoi hymns in honor of icons of the Mother 
of God that were composed in Russia in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth and the first decades of the twentieth centuries. These 
hymns belonged to the genre of liturgical music and services that 
developed from the original Byzantine akathistos hymn in honor of 
the Mother of God composed perhaps as early as the fifth century. 7 

1996), Ruth Harris, Lourdes Body and Spirit in a Secular Age (New York Viking, 
1999), Sandra Zimdars-Swartz, Encountering Mary From La Salette to Medjugorje 
(Princeton Princeton University Press, 1991) For discussion of the phenomenon 
of Marian apparitions from the Catholic point of view, see the vast scholarship by 
Rene Laurentin, including The Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin Today (Dublin 
Veritas, 1991), The Church and Apparitions Their Status and Function (Milford, 
Ohio The Riehle Foundation, 1989), Pilgrimages , Sanfluanes , Icons , Apparitions 
An Historical and Scriptural Account (Milford, Ohio The Riehle Foundation, 

1994) Although articles about Mary in the Orthodox East in general and in Russia 
in particular mention the phenomenon of Russia's miracle-working icons, few 
scholars have pursued this phenomenon in any depth See, for instance, Sergei 
Averintsev, “The Image of the Virgin Mary in Russian Piety,” Gregonanuml 5, no 4 
(1994) 611-22 Dimitry Gngorieff, “The Theotokos in the Orthodox Tradition 
and Russian Thought,” Mary and Ecumenism Papers of the 1981 International Con¬ 
gress of the Ecumenical Society of the Blessed Virgin Mary (London, 1982), 22-29 
Signs of growing scholarly interest in the phenomenon of miracle-working icons in 
Russia can be seen in the following studies Andreas Ebbinghaus, Die altrussischen 
Manemkonen-Legenden (Berlin Osteruope-Institut an der Frien Umversitat 
Berlin, 1990), A M Lidov, Chudotvornaia ikona v Vizantu i drevnei Rust (Moscow 
Martis, 1996) 

6 For criticism of the use of this term in Orthodox Christianity, see Georgios I 
Mantzarides, Orthodox Spiritual Life , trans Keith Schram (Brookline Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1994) 

7 The term “akathistos” comes from the Greek word meaning “not sitting” and refers 
to the posture of those present during the hymn’s recitation Scholars in 
prerevolutionary Russia tended to date the composition of the akathistos hymn to 
the seventh century, to the reign of Emperor Heraclius See S V Bulgakov, 
NastoVnaia kmga dim sviashchenno-tserkovno-sluzhitelei , vol 1 (1913, reprint Mos- 
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A poetic homily whose historical roots stretched back to psalmody, 
the original akathistos included features of the imperial panegyric 
with its developed rhetoric of praise. Eventually the original 
akathistos , initially celebrated only locally, entered the annual litur¬ 
gical cycle of the Church. Commemorating Marys perceived aid in 
the saving of Constantinople from various sieges carried out by the 
Persians, Avars, and Saracens in the seventh and early eight centu¬ 
ries, it was (and continues to be) chanted during Matins on the 
fifth Saturday of Great Lent. Several centuries passed, however, be¬ 
tween the appearance of the akathistos as a unique liturgical text 
and its establishment as the prototype of a genre of laudatory 
hymnody. Interestingly, some scholars have associated the emer¬ 
gence of the akathistos genre to the development of the hesychast 
movement on Mount Athos in the fourteenth century. 8 When 
composed in honor of certain icons, then, akathistoi adventitiously 
linked the phenomenon of miracle-working icons of the Mother of 
God to the hesychast tradition as well. 

By the time Russia appropriated the original akathistos hymn 
from Byzantium, it was used not only as a liturgical hymn chanted 


cow Patriarchate, 1993), 379, N I Florinskn, lstoma bogosluzhebnykh pesnopenn 
(Kiev, 1881), Filaret (Gumilevskn), Arkhiepiskop Chernigovskii, Istorichesku obzor 
pesnopevtsev ipesnopemiagrecheskoi tserkvi , 3rd ed (1902, reprint, Sviato-Troitskaia 
Sergieva Lavra, 1995), 185-88, A P Lopukhin, ed , Pravoslavnaia bogoslovskaia 
entsiklopedna tit Bogoslovsku entsiklopedichesku slovar\ vol 1 (Petrograd, 1900- 
1911), cols 374-81 The precise dating and authorship of this hymn, however, has 
been a subject of controversy SeeVasiliki Limbens, Divine Heiress The Virgin Mary 
and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (New York Routledge, 1994), 89-90 
Interestingly, in Russia’s religious imagination, the popular hymn was traced to a 
much earlier time, to the hymns of the apostles who had gathered on the occasion of 
Mary’s death or dormition See Sviashchenmk Grigoru D’lachenko, comp , 
Obshchedostupnyia besedy o bogosluzhenu pravoslavnoi tserkvi (Moscow, 1898), 

1123 

8 For a discussion of the relationship between imperial panegyrics and the akathistos 
hymn, see Limberis, Divine Heiress , 92—97 For the place of the akathistos in the li¬ 
turgical life of the Church, see R A Fletcher, “Three Early Byzantine Hymns and 
their Place in the Liturgy of the Church of Constantinople,” Byzantimsche 
Zeitschrift5\ (1958) 53-65 For the relationship between the development of the 
akathistos as a genre and hesychasm, see M Kozlov, “Akaflst kak zhanr tserkovnykh 
pesnopenn,” Akafistmk, vol 1 (Pskov, 1994), 5-7 
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publicly, but also in the more private monastic rule of prayer. 9 
Characteristically, in the nineteenth century Ignatii Brianchaninov 
portrayed St Sergius of Radonezhs well-known vision of Mary as 
taking place during his reading of the akathistos hymn in front of an 
icon of the Mother of God. 10 Indeed, by the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the akathistos hymn belonged to both the col¬ 
lective and private rituals associated with the special veneration of 
icons of the Mother of God. For instance, in the church of St Elijah 
in the provincial capital of the Voronezh diocese, a locally-revered 
copy of the Tikhvin icon of the Mother of God was situated over 
the Royal Doors. Every Wednesday the akathistos was chanted 
before this icon and it was then lowered by rope for public venera¬ 
tion. 11 In other places at this time, the akathistos hymn along with a 
moleben often formed the service that priests conducted when, 
upon request, they visited private homes with a specially revered 
icon of the Mother of God. 12 

Having entered central Russia by means of its southern and 
western Slavic neighbors, the akathistos as a genre took some time 
to take creative root. 13 It is worthy of note thatLefore the late sev¬ 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries, out of some forty-seven 
publications of prayer books that contained akathistoi to Christ, 
the Mother of God, and various saints, only two prayer books with 
akathistoi appeared in Moscow. 14 The vast majority were com- 

9 For a study of the translation of the original Byzantine akathistos hymn into Old 
Church Slavonic, see Antonina Filonov Gove, The Slavic Akathistos Hymn. Poetic 
Elements of the Byzantine Text and Its Old Church Slavonic Translation, Slavistische 
Beitrage, Band 224 (Munich: Verlag Otto Sagner, 1988). For a brief but concise 
survey of the history of the publication of akathistoi in Ukraine and Russia, see S. A. 
Vengerov, ed., Russkiia knigi, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1897), 99-106. 

10 Ignatii Brianchaninov, Asketicheskie opyty, vol. 2 (Moscow, 1993), 186. 

11 E. Poselianin, Bogomater , 380-81. 

12 Moleben refers to the grouping of prayers, litanies, and Gospel reading that were 
chanted either in thanksgiving or as intercessions to mark a special occasion. 

13 For the most comprehensive study of the history of the akathistos hymn in Russia, 
see the monumental study by Aleksei Popov, Pravoslavnye russkie akafisty, izdannyes 
blagosloveniia Sviateishago Sinoda (Kazan, 1903). 

14 Kozlov, “Akafist kak zhanr tserkovnykh pesnopenii,” 9. Among others, akathistoi 
known to Russia at this time included ones to the Most Holy Trinity, to the 
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posed and published in the Ukraine. The Spiritual Regulation 
(1721), which formed the foundation of Peter the Greats church 
reform efforts and established the order of church governance in 
Russia up until the 1917 revolutions, expressed a certain distrust of 
the proliferation of these hymns. The Regulations recommended a 
careful examination of the akathistoi that had been composed in 
the Ukraine in order to insure that they ‘corresponded to sacred 
Scripture and contained nothing contrary to the Word of God, or 
anything indecent or senseless.” 15 

Yet, already by the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, there were signs that the genre was taking 
hold in central Russia as well. Between 1798 and 1801 at least eight 
new akathistoi appeared in print. From the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury through the first decade of the twentieth century, the 
akathistos genre experienced a “golden age” with the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church publishing some 130 akathistoi . Even this figure, 
however, did not reflect the full range of activity with respect to the 
genre. Not only had the Church’s censors denied publication of 
some 300 more such hymns, but others we^e composed locally and 
remained in manuscript form, never making it to the centralized 
offices of Synodal censors. 16 At the end of the nineteenth century, 
then, the Typikon still prescribed only the original akathistos in 
honor of the Mother of God. Yet akathistoi by that time had 
become a regular part of Orthodox communal and private prayer 
life. Believers now heard and themselves could privately recite 

Dormition of the Mother of God, to the Life-Giving Tomb of the Lord, to the Pas¬ 
sions of Christ, to the Cross of Christ, as well as to numerous saints 

15 P V Verkhovskoi, Uchrezhdeme Dukhovnoi Kollegu i Dukhovnyi Reglament , vol 1 
(1916, reprint, Gregg International Publishers Limited, 1972), 34 

16 Popov, Pravoslavnye russkie akafisty, 425-44 This development has been attributed 
to a reaction to Western influences of rationalism and to the revived interest in the 
Hesychast tradition in Russia at the end of the eighteenth century See Per-Arne 
Bodin, “The Akathistos Hymn in Russia,” in Cultural Discontinuity and Reconstruc¬ 
tion the Byzanto-Slav Heritage and the Creation of a Russian National Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century (Oslo Solum, 1997), 69-71 I question, however, Bodin’s 
assessment that the reading of the akathistos could fulfill a similar function as the 
recitation of the Jesus prayer (p 70) These two genres of prayer were in fact very dif¬ 
ferent, with the akathistos drawing much more of the faculties of the imagination 
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akathistoi to Christ, saints, and various icons of the Mother of God. 
In many churches, the chanting of akathistoi became a feature of 
the liturgical cycle, often attached to the Matins service. 17 The 
Archbishop of Kherson, Inokentii (Borisov; d. 1857) reportedly 
followed such a practice. 18 Meanwhile, in their reports about spe¬ 
cially revered icons of Mary to central church authorities, local 
clergy and civil authorities often stated that believers gathered 
before them in order to sing akathistoi without the presence of 
clergy. 19 

Among the numerous akathistoi that the Holy Synod approved 
for publication during this period were those honoring seventeen 
different icons of the Mother of God. 20 Some twenty other icons of 
Mary had also inspired the composition of akathistoi , but the Holy 
Synod denied requests for their publication. 21 Since akathistoi had 


17 Z , “Tserkov’ i khram,” Tserkovno obshchestvennyi vestnik 12(1912), Verkhovskoi, 
Uchrezhdeme Dukhovnoi Koilegu i Dukhovnyi Reglament, vol 2, 374 

18 Filaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, Sobrame mnenn i otzyvov Filareta , Mitropohta 

Moskovskago i Kolomenskago, po uchebnym t tserkovno-gosudarstvennym voprosam , 
vol 5, part 1 (Moscow, 1887), 246 ** 

19 As examples, see Rossnskn gosudarstvennyi istoricheskn arkhiv (RGLA), fond (f) 
796, opis’(op ) 154, delo (d ) 553, listy (11) 6-8 (Tavrida 1873), op 180, d 2938, 

1 1 (Voronezh 1899), op 182, 2 st, 3 ot, d 2564,1 1 (Orenburg 1901) 

20 According to Popov and Vengerov, the Holy Synod approved publication of 
akathistoi to the following icons of the Mother of God Bogoliubskaia (1886), 
Neopalimaia Kupina (Burning Bush that Was Not Consumed) (1884), Feodorov- 
skaia (1885), Gruzinskaia (Georgian) (1897), Iverskaia (1861), Dostoino Est’ {lz is 
T ruly Meet) (1887), Vsekh Skorbtashchtkh Radost\ Joy of All Who Sorrow) (1863), 
Kazanskaia (1869), Pochaevskata (1883), Znamente-Novgorodskaia (Novgorodian 
“Sign”) (1892), Utoli motapechalt (Quench My Sorrows) (1860), Skoroposlushmtsa 
(Quick to Hear) (1877), Troeruchitsa (Three-Handed) (1884), Tikhvinskaia 
(1883), Tolgskaia (1884), Nechatannaia Radost' (Unexpected Joy) (1893), 
Vladimirskaia (1886) It is noteworthy that by the end of the nineteenth century 
some of these akathistoi had already seen several editions For instance, the akathistos 
in honor of the icon of the Mother of God named “J oy of All Who Sorrow” saw nine 
editions between 1863 and 1872 

21 Although Popov briefly summarizes the reasons the censor committees and the 
Holy Synod gave for not allowing the publication of numerous akathistoi , he does 
not offer a close reading of the rejections concerning Marian icons Such an exercise 
might also yield some insight into the Orthodox understanding of the Marian mira¬ 
cle-working icon phenomenon 
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also been composed and used locally in manuscript form, it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine the precise number of Marian icons enjoying 
such hymns in their honor. 22 Since 1917, akathistoi to several more 
icons, some of which had existed only in manuscript form before 
1917, have appeared in official publications of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia as well as abroad, thereby testifying to the genre s 
ongoing endurance. 23 

Some scholars have characterized the proliferation of akathistoi 
in Russia as a “truly all-ecclesial phenomenon,” citing their diverse 
authorship—including bishops, priests, professors of theological 
academies and “simple lay people.” 24 While indeed both men and 
women from various social backgrounds were among the compos¬ 
ers of these hymns, such a characterization is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing. In order to be published and thereby gradually enter general 
church use, these texts had to undergo the scrutiny of ecclesiastical 
censors. Not only did these censors hold the texts to strict theologi- 

22 For example, see RGIA, f 796, op 171, d 2545, 1 1 

23 These include icons of the Mother of God named Akhtyrskaia , Neupivaemaia 
Chasha (Cup that Never Empties), Donskaia , Kalhzhskaia , Kurskaia Korennaia, 
Sporitermtsa khlebov (Multiplier of Grains), Vsetsantsa (Queen of All), Derzhavnaia 
(She Who Reigneth), Sporuchmtsa greshnykh (Surety of Sinners) Akathistoi in 
prerevolutionary Russia were usually published in pamphlet form Some of the 
akathistoi to icons of the Mother of God can be found in compilations such as 
Sobranie akafistov s kanony , vol 2 (Moscow, 1913) These texts have also been more 
recently reprinted As examples, see Akafistnik , 2 vols (Pskov Sviato-Uspenskn 
Pskovo-Pecherskii Monastyr’, 1994), Akafisty Presviatoi Bogoroditse (Moscow 
“Skit,” 1 99A), Akafisty Presviatoi Bogoroditse, chtomye v razhchnykh nuzhdakh (Mos¬ 
cow Damlovskn blagovestnik, 1999), Sborntk akafistov (Moscow Preobrazheme, 
1992) Some of these have also been published abroad in English translation 
Akathistoi for the icons named “Iveron,” “Joy of All Who Sorrow,” “Kazan,” 
“Pochaev,” “Quick to Hear,” “She Who Reigneth,” “Surety of Sinners,” “Unex¬ 
pected Joy,” “Vladimir,” have all been translated by Isaac E Lambertsen and are 
published by St John of Kronstadt Press Other akathistoi , such as that in honor of 
the famous nineteenth-century miracle-working icon of the Mother of God named 
“Kozel’shchina,” also exist but are not as easily accessible Because of numerous 
publications in which these akathistoi can be found, I will simply cite the title of the 
akathistos and the number of the ikos or kontakion 

24 Kozlov, “Akafist kak zhanr tserkovnykh pesnopenn, ” 10, NP Sablina, OV 
Gubareva, “Ot vsekh predel zemli nasheia,” Akafisty russkim sviatym , vol 1 (St Pe¬ 
tersburg “Titul,” 1995), 8 
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cal standards; they also looked for historical accuracy and poetic 
talent. Moreover, authors had to demonstrate a fluency in Church 
Slavonic. In 1890, the Bishop of Tobolsk, Iustin, for example, sub¬ 
mitted an akathistos that he had apparently composed in honor of 
the locally-revered “Tobolsk” icon of the Mother of God. The 
St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Censor Committee denied permission 
for publication because of numerous grammatical and stylistic 
errors, and even questioned whether the bishop was its author as 
indicated. 25 The composers of these hymns also had to be attuned 
to the spiritual and emotional processes involved in the Orthodox 
practice of icon veneration. Indeed, as the author of the most ex¬ 
tensive study of akathistoi in pre-revolutionary Russia, Aleksei 
Popov, noted, the composer of an akathistos had to be no less than 
“a psychologist of sacred Christian dispositions.” 26 The art of com¬ 
posing akathistoi called for theologically able and spiritually gifted 
individuals, and thus practically speaking could not be an “all- 
ecclesial” activity. 

Nevertheless, while the term “all ecclesial” might be misleading 
in terms of authorship, it does apply to the use and content of these 
hymns. As already noted, akathistoi hymns at this time were very 
much a part of both communal and private prayer. Believers could 
chant these hymns before icons of the Mother of God located in 
their homes; they could also attend public liturgical celebrations 
honoring these icons where such akathistoi were chanted. More¬ 
over, believers reportedly highly regarded akathistoi in general. As 
Innokentii, the Archbishop of Kherson wrote, 

The people like these sorts of things and delight in them. Not 
everything, after all, is to be preached; spiritual nourishment 

25 RGIA, f. 796, op. 171, d. 2545. 

26 Popov, Pravoslavnye russkie akafisty, 450. One such person in particular was known 
for his composition of akathistoi hymns. A.F. Kovalevskii (d. 1901) composed and 
published more than twenty akathistoi during his lifetime; five of these hymns hon¬ 
ored icons of the Mother of God. Kovalevskii also composed four others in honor of 
Marian icons, but these appear to have remained in manuscript form at least until 
1917. GrafG. Miloradovich, “Slagatef akafistovA. F. Kovalevskii,” Russkii Arkhiv 
no. 4 (1902) 740-41. 
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can also be given in this manner. ... Experience has shown 
that among Orthodox people these are one of the most fa¬ 
vored readings. 27 

In terms of content, akathistoi in honor of icons of the Mother of 
God brought stories of healings, conversions, and victories associ¬ 
ated with these icons into the liturgical realm. They recollected 
how these icons came to be specially honored. What had been 
shared orally among believers, recounted during sermons, and re¬ 
corded in manuscript or published form now was transposed into 
liturgical poetry and prayed. 

In exploring how akathistoi spoke of the phenomenon of mira¬ 
cle-working icons of Mary, I approach these texts in two ways. On 
the one hand, I view them as prescriptive texts meant to edify and 
direct believers thoughts and sensibilities with respect to the 
Mother of God and her icons. In this regard, they represented 4 ap¬ 
proved” forms of Marian devotion and icon veneration. On the 
other hand, as hymns of thanksgiving, praise, and petition, they 
can also be viewed as descriptive, as attempts poetically to articu¬ 
late and celebrate experiences and feelings that were common 
among all types of Orthodox believers. Indeed, believers from all 
social backgrounds in late nineteenth-century Russia testified to 
the influence of such icons on them. In her memoirs, a woman 
from noble lineage, Thaisia, the Abbess ofLeushino (1840-1915), 
recounted the role the icons of the Tikhvin and Kazan Mother of 
God played in her embarking on the monastic life. 28 In 1890, a 
group of residents from the Kherson diocese wrote the Holy Synod 
about their experiences with an icon of the Mother of God. “Just 
meditating on this icon,” they maintained, “leads us to some sort of 
indescribable reverential disposition during which we experience 
joy.” 29 In this respect, akathistoi were texts behind which stood the 

27 Quoted in Vengerov, Russkua kmgi , 100. 

28 Abbess Thaisia, Abbess Thaisia of Leushino. The Autobiography of a Spiritual 
Daughter of St John of Kronstadt (Platina, CA: St Herman of Alaska Brotherhood 
Press, 1989), 85-87. For more on Abbess Thaisia, see Brenda Meehan, Holy Women 
of Russia (Crestwood* SVS Press, 1997), 83-124 

29 RGIA, f 796, op 171, d 1562,1 I 
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collective voice of believers. Since it is often difficult to tell when 
authors might have imposed a definition on that “indescribable 
disposition” or when they might have simply lent descriptive 
words, both readings should be kept in mind when listening to 
what these hymns tell us about miracle-working icons of the 
Mother of God in Russia’s Orthodox tradition. 

A Celebration and Contemplation of Sacred Stories 

Akathistoi in honor of Marian icons can be fully appreciated only 
against the backdrop of the phenomenon of miracle-working icons 
of the Mother of God in general. The phenomenon of miracle- 
working icons of Mary, at least as it manifested itself in late impe¬ 
rial Russian Orthodoxy, is difficult to classify. On the one hand, it 
belonged to the “official” realm of Orthodox Christianity. Mem¬ 
bers of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, in their attempts to de¬ 
fend the veneration and use of icons in general, had placed such 
icons within the parameters of “official” church life by drawing ex¬ 
tensively upon reports of miracles associated with icons. 30 Stories 
of spiritual and physical healing, conversion,’'and divine protection 
figured into the whole theological justification of icon veneration 
alongside purely christological considerations. By the late nine¬ 
teenth century, from among Russia’s numerous honored icons of 
the Mother of God, at least some twenty-six had been brought into 
the “center” of Church life. 31 Not only were these icons listed in 
various published Menologia as miracle-working, but several of 
them, such as the Kazan and Vladimir icons of the Mother of God, 
enjoyed full liturgical services that were included in the Menaion . 

On the other hand, despite their prominence, in certain ways 
specially revered or “miracle-working” icons also remained at the 
periphery of institutional church life. Claims of miraculous occur¬ 
rences raised the issue of discernment, which in a hierarchically 
structured ecclesial community almost invited tension. They 

30 See especially the fourth session of the Seventh Ecumenical Council Deiamia 
Vselenskikh Soborov , vol 4 (1908, reprint, St Petersburg, 1996), 413-90 

31 Archbishop Sergn, Russkaia hteratura , 40 
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begged the definition of spiritual authority by raising questions 
about what type of event merited the designation of “miracle” and 
whether the icon was a special bearer of Gods grace, as well as who 
in the church could actually make such decisions. During the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, such tensions over particular 
icons were more frequent than might be expected. Ecclesiastical 
authorities often attempted to diffuse tensions that arose by dis¬ 
couraging believers from specially revering icons because of per¬ 
ceived miracles. For instance, beginning in 1888, a parish in the 
Riazan diocese became involved with diocesan officials and the 
Holy Synod in a discussion that lasted some twenty years over their 
desire openly to specially venerate an icon of the Mother of God in 
their church. These parishioners had three requests: that the icon 
be kept in a location in the church to which they had easy access; 
that private prayer services be allowed before the icon; and that a 
chapel be constructed in its honor. Despite numerous appeals, in 
1905 Synodal officials still had not granted parishioners their re¬ 
quests since these officials believed there was insufficient evidence 
to warrant such honor. 32 

The seventeen icons of the Mother of God to which akathistoi 
were composed clearly belonged to the former grouping that had 
gained widespread “official” ecclesiastical recognition. Many of 
these icons were “indigenous” to Russia. Their narratives were 
complex and usually wove together numerous stories. Generally, 
their foundational narratives—the stories that initially set these 
icons apart—took place before the reign of Peter the Great, namely, 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. In many cases, at 
least one episode in the “lives” of these icons was associated with 
the collective fate of the Russian people. 

The “life” of one of the most famous of these icons, the “Kazan” 
icon of the Mother of God, for example, began in 1579 in Kazan, 
not long after Russia had established rule over that territory. Ini¬ 
tially, the story concerned a nine-year old girl, Matrona, and cleri¬ 
cal distrust of her religious experiences. Soon, however, the narra- 


32 RGLA, f. 796, op. 169, d. 1513. 
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tive gave way to issues concerning Orthodox missionary efforts in 
Kazan proper, and eventually to the icons role in the deliverance of 
Moscow from foreign domination during the Time of Troubles in 
the seventeenth century. Interestingly, the icon enjoyed two differ¬ 
ent days of commemoration as testimony to the two types of stories 
involved: 8 October, the day the icon originally was discovered by 
Matrona; and 22 October, the day Moscow, and hence all of 
Russia, was spared foreign domination. 33 Many of the narratives 
behind Russia’s other “indigenous” miracle-working icons of Mary 
—including the icons named “Bogoliubovo,” “Feodorov,” 
“Pochaev,” “Tikhvin,” and “Vladimir”—involved a similar mix¬ 
ture of accounts of personal religious experiences and vignettes 
concerning the fate of local communities and the Russian nation. 34 

The narratives behind other “indigenous” icons, however, in¬ 
cluding those named “Tolga,” “Joy of All Who Sorrow,” and 
“Georgian,” never became associated with the fate of the Russian 
nation. 35 Their rise to prominence appears to have depended in 
part on the positions of persons who became involved with them. 
For instance, the story of the Tolga icon ofohe Mother of God in¬ 
volved the fourteenth-century bishop of Iaroslavl, Prokhor, and 
the founding of the Tolga monastery in that diocese. The icon 
named “Joy of All Who Sorrow” enjoyed the immediate attention 
of the Patriarch of Russia, Ioakim, since it was his sister, Evfimiia, 
who in 1648 was healed by prayers before this icon. While indeed 
having originated in Georgia, the “Georgian” icon of the Mother of 

33 Skazame o uivlennoi Kazanskoi ikone Bozhiei Maten , byvshikh ot neia chudesakh, 
ustanovlenu povsemestnago prazdnovanna ei v Rossu s 1649 goda (Moscow, 1907). 

34 Skazame o chudotvornoi ikone Bogoliubskoi Bozhiei Maten Dha narodnago chtemta 
(Moscow, 1882), Feodorovskaia chudotvornaia ikona Bogomateri (Nizhnu Nov¬ 
gorod, 1900), Chudotvornaia ikona Pochaevskoi Bozhiei Materi (Pochaev, 1897); 
Skazame o chudotvornoi ikone Tikhvinskoi Bogomateri (St Petersburg, 1889), 
Skzame o Vladimirskoi ikone Bozhiei Materi (Moscow, 1897). 

35 Skazame o lavlenu chudotvornoi i mirotochivoi ikony Presviatoi Bogorodttsy, 
tmenuemoi Tolgskotu, i chudesakh otneia byvshikh (Moscow, 1883); I. F. Tokmakov, 
Istoncheskna svedenua o chudotvornoi ikone Bogomateri “Vsekh Skorbiashchikh 
Radost\ ”proslavwsheisia v Moskve, i oprochikh sptskakh ee v Rossu (Moscow, 1890); 
A Shmakov, O chudotvornoi ikone Bozhiei Materi “Gruzmskoi ” i chudesakh ot nee 
(Moscow, 1900) 
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God found its way to Russia following the Persian annexation of 
Georgia in 1622. According to its “life,” a Russian tradesman living 
in Persia had purchased the icon and sent it to his employer, the 
merchant Gregorii Lytkin of Iaroslavl. Lytkin, in turn, following 
directives he received in a dream, sent the icon to the Krasnogor 
monastery in the Arkhangel sk diocese. In 1650, the Metropolitan 
of Novgorod and future controversial Patriarch, Nikon, took spe¬ 
cial interest in the icon and established an annual feast in its honor. 

In addition to those icons whose “lives” were native to Russia, 
several miracle-working icons inherited from Byzantium, copies of 
which were esteemed in Russia, also had akathistoi composed in 
their honor in the late nineteenth century. These icons—“Iveron,” 
“Quick to Hear,” “Three-Handed,” and “It is Truly Meet”—were 
associated primarily with Athonite monastic communities (that of 
Iveron, Dochiarios, and Hilandarion, and the church of Protaton 
in the small Athonite town of Karyes, respectively). 36 Finally, the 
“lives” of three of the seventeen miracle-working icons in honor of 
which akathistoi had been published in the nineteenth century— 
“Quench My Sorrow,” “Burning Bush” ar^l “Unexpected Joy”— 
were less clear about their origins. 37 Little is known about the early 
episodes in the “life” of the icon of the Mother of God named 
“Quench My Sorrow” because in 1771 a fire destroyed parish re¬ 
cords housed in the Moscow church in which the icon was kept. 
The icon named the “Burning Bush” appeared to have gained its 

36 Chudotvornaia Iverskaia ikona Bozhiei Maten na Afone i ee chudotvornye sptski v 
Moskve (Moscow, 1898), “Skazanie o chudotvornoi ikone Presviatoi Bogoroditsy, 
lmenucmoi “Troeruchitsa,” nakhodiashcheisia na Afone v Khilendarskom 
Monascyre,” in Razskaz o znamenatel'nom sobytn, byvshem na Novo-Afonskom 
podvor'e ot tkony Bozhiei Maten “Troeruchttsy” (St Petersburg, 1891), Skazanie o 
chudotvornoi ikone Bozhiei Maten, imenuemoi “Skoroposlushmtsa, ” 12th ed (Mos¬ 
cow, 1910) For the story of the icon named “It is Truly Meet,” see Slava 
Bogomateri, 410-12 

37 Ikona Bozhiei Maten “Utoh moiapechah, ”5th ed (Moscow, 1899), I Protopopov, 
Ob ikone Bozhiei Maten “Neopahmyia Kupiny” (Moscow, 1870), Chudotvornaia 
ikona Bogomateri, imenuemata “Nechaiannaia Radost’” (St Petersburg, 1914) For 
the unique depiction of the Mother of God in the icon “Burning Bush,” see A N 
Vinogradov, Sravmtel’noe opisante t kratkoe ob’iasnenie tkony Pnsnodevy Bogoroditsy 
“Neopahmyia Kupiny”(St Petersburg, 1877) 
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prominence more because of its thematic association with fire (and 
preservation therefrom) than because of any one particular found¬ 
ing “event.” The icon named “Unexpected Joy” stood out among 
the rest by iconographically depicting the narrative that stood 
behind it—a dialogue between an icon of Mary and a nameless 
thief who, on account of this encounter, repented of his ways. 

As already noted, in addition to having published akathistoi in 
honor of seventeen icons of the Mother of God in the nineteenth 
century, the Orthodox Church in Russia has since published sev¬ 
eral others. The narratives behind two of these icons—“Don” and 
“Kursk”—are situated in medieval times and very much resemble 
those for which akathistoi had been published in the nineteenth 
century. 38 The other icons in this post-1917 grouping, however, 
were Russia’s “modern” miracle-working icons whose “lives” origi¬ 
nated from the eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries. 

The stories behind some of the “modern” icons of the Mother of 
God also speak to the fate of the Russian nation. For instance, the 
icon of the Mother of God named “She Who Reigns” attracted the 
attention of believers in 1917. In June of that year, a local parish 
priest from the village of Kolomenskoe (Moscow diocese) reported 
to his bishop, the Metropolitan of Moscow, Tikhon, the events 
leading to this icons discovery in his local parish church. Parish 

38 A.F. Kovalevskii, who had composed several of the published akathistoi in honor of 
icons of the Mother of God at the end of the nineteenth century, also had composed 
hymns in honor of these two icons, but they were not officially published at that 
time. Apparently, the akathistoi in honor of these two icons have since found other 
composers. The akathistos in honor of the Don icon of the Mother of God, for in¬ 
stance, was composed by the Moscow priest Nikolai Golubtsov (1900-1963), and 
received the blessing of Patriarch Alexii I. See Akafisty v chest' Donskoi ikony Bozhiei 
Materi i ikony Bozhiei Materi “Vzyskanie pogibshikh "(Paris: YMCAPress, 1971). In 
the case of the Kursk icon of the Mother of God, at least two akathistoi are currently 
in use, one published in Russia and one published by the Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad. I cite the former. Although during the “golden age” of akathistoi in Russia 
more than one person may have composed such a hymn, the Holy Synod usually al¬ 
lowed the official publication of only one. Only very few saints enjoyed more than 
one “officially published” akathistos in their honor. Since 1917, however, there has 
been little centralized oversight of the publication of religious texts in Russia and 
therefore different versions of akathistoi can be found. 
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priests routinely filed such reports with diocesan authorities when 
icons began drawing unusual numbers of believers for veneration. 
Metropolitan Tikhon, in turn, reported the case to the Holy 
Synod. He described the dreams of a peasant woman, Evdokiia 
Andrianova, that led to the finding of the icon in the parish 
church. 39 As sometimes occurred in similar cases, the Holy Synod 
took no action on the case. Since the icon was found on 2 March, 
1917, the day on which Tsar Nicholas abdicated the throne, the 
icons narrative soon shifted from Andrianova to the relationship 
between this icon and the future fate of Russia. 40 

Yet, even when the fate of Russia figured into them, the stories of 
most of the “modern” Marian icons stressed more universal 
themes. The story behind the depiction of the Mother of God 
named “Multiplier of Grains,” for example, involved the famous 
elder of Optina Pustyn, Ambrose. In addition to testifying to 
Ambroses own sanctity, the story spoke primarily to the peasantry, 
and addressed the themes of hunger and nourishment (both physi¬ 
cal and spiritual) on the historical backdrop of the devastating 
famine that hit central Russia in 1891-92i 1 The narrative behind 
the icon named “Kaluzhka” included the motifs of blasphemy, 
divine retribution, and the power of parental prayer. 42 The icon of 
the Mother of God named “Cup that Cannot be Emptied” was in¬ 
volved with the healing of an alcoholic man in 1878 and subse¬ 
quently became associated with the prayer for and healing of alco¬ 
holics. 43 

Arising from a deep conviction that God works in history—in 

39 RGIA, f 796, op 445, d 348 

40 Akafisty Presvtatoi Bogoroditse , 95-96 For the fate of the icon, see the essays in¬ 
cluded in Akafist Derzhavnoi ikone Presvtatoi Bogoroditsy (Moscow Izdatel’stvo 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhn, 1995) 

41 Poselianin, Bogomater \ 667-68 

42 Note that the name of this icon is often translated as “Kaluga ” It is probably more 
accurate to translate it as “Kaluzhka” given that the icon was housed in the church of 
the Nativity of the Mother of God located in the town of Kaluzhka, not far from the 
provincial capital of Kaluga Skazame o tavlemi t chudesakh ikony Bozhtet Materi 
Kaluzhskoi (Kaluga, 1890) 

43 Akafisty Presvtatoi Bogoroditse , 190-92 
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the life histories of individuals as well as in the collective histories of 
communities—these stories prompted believers to reflect on the 
ways of divine providence and educed a sense of gratitude and 
praise. Akathistoi transposed these stories into hymnody which, as 
a form of prayer, brought the potential for a deeper influence on 
believers than could be had with the simple passing on of stories. 
By calling on believers to remember these experiences, akathistoi 
drew them in as “witnesses” called upon to respond to perceived 
divine interventions. As one hymn stated, “Never will we remain 
silent... about your wondrous works.” 44 After recounting one epi¬ 
sode from the life of the Bogoliubovo icon of the Mother of God, 
for instance, the akathistos in its honor stated, “and so, participat¬ 
ing in this joy in our minds, we call out to the Heavenly Queen in 
gratitude.” 45 Yet, while akathistoi may have primarily voiced 
thanksgiving and praise, they also exhorted believers to respond in 
a variety of other ways: humility, attentiveness, compunction, re¬ 
pentance, and petition among them. “Beholding the glorious and 
manifold wisdom of God in the world and in our life,” read the 
akathistos in honor of the icon named “Unexpected Joy,” “let us put 
away earthly vanities ... and lift up our minds and hearts to the 
heavens.” 46 “In preaching your miracles, O Birthgiver of God,” 
stated the hymn in honor of the icon named ‘Cup that Cannot be 
Emptied,’ “we pray to Thee in tears: relieve us from all predilection 
for alcohol and sinful fallings, and teach us abstinence.” 47 

Moreover, by incorporating various “episodes” associated with 
an icon into a hymn of praise - such as a man’s prayer for the birth 
of a daughter and a widow’s deliverance from suicide - akathistoi 
“churched” personal and communal religious experiences, as it 
were, and brought them into the arena of public liturgical wor- 

44 AkafistPresviatei Bogoroditse v chest chudotvornyia ikony Eia, imenuemyia “Bogohub- 
skaia, "Kontakion 9 

45 Ibid , Ikos 9 

46 Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse radt chudotvornogo Eia obraza <( Nechatannaia Radost \ ” 
Kontakion 8 

47 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse radi chudotvornoi Ee ikony, imenuemoi Neupivaemaia 
Chasha, ” Kontakion 6 
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ship. 48 Accordingly, these hymns were composed mainly in the col¬ 
lective 4 we,” helping to make the experiences of individuals and 
groups of believers in the past relevant to all who came afterward to 
pray before the icon. Akathistoi also portrayed a set of feelings and 
responses attributed to those whom the icon had affected in the 
past and thereby called believers to emulate that example of “right 
praise” and “right disposition.” 

Finally, in addition to recollecting the experiences associated 
with the icons, some akathistoi in honor of Marian icons also con¬ 
templated the original story of the woman who visually was por¬ 
trayed on them. The “Akhtyr” icon of the Mother of God, for ex¬ 
ample, portrayed Mary, the Mother of God, standing by the 
crucified Christ. Though Mary in this icon is in the background, 
her figure looms larger than the Cross in the forefront. Before 
drawing attention to Marys saving work through her icon, the 
akathistos recalled her inner agony at the sight of her suffering Son 
and reminded believers that it was at this point that Christ showed 
her to be the Mother of all humanity through adoption, by refer¬ 
ring to Mary as the mother of John. Fronvthen on, the hymn as¬ 
sured, her concern for the sufferings of the human race had not 
ceased. 49 In the akathistos in honor of the “Don” icon of the 
Mother of God, attention was turned to the gaze and embrace be¬ 
tween Mother and Child depicted on the icon in order to contem¬ 
plate the depth of Mary s love not only for her Son but for human¬ 
ity as well. 50 Akathistoi such as these were semantically enriched by 
their presentation of thematic similarities between Marys own life 
experiences and believers experiences with her icon. 

Affirming the Relationship between Mary and Her Icon 

Akathistoi in honor of Marian icons retained certain similarities 
with the original akathistos. They, too, for instance, contained 

48 Akafist Presviatoi Vladychitse Nashei Bogoroditse v chest ’ chudotvornoi Ee ikony, 
tmenuemoi Kaluzhskaia, Kontakion 11, Akafist Znamennu Presviatyia Bogoroditsy 
Kurskna (Kursk, 1989), Ikos 6 

49 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Ikos 1, Kontakion 2 

50 Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v chest chudotvornyta ikony Eta Donskna , Kontakion 2 
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twenty-five verses, and the first word of each kontakion and ikos in 
the akathistoi to icons corresponded to the first words in the origi¬ 
nal. This feature also accounted for thematic and poetic similarities 
and even repetition among such akathistoi in honor of Marian 
icons. In addition, numerous stanzas within any given akathistos 
did not even mention the icon in question, but focused mainly on 
praising Mary’s role in salvation history. Moreover, the vast major¬ 
ity of the laudatory refrains beginning with the word “Rejoice” ad¬ 
dressed Mary directly and only occasionally mentioned her icon. 
Akathistoi , therefore, set the story of icons of the Mother of God in 
the broader context of Marys own life and of her perceived role in 
the Christian community. 

Based mainly on Marys image as mother of all of humanity, 
akathistoi depicted these icons as signs of her maternal love. De¬ 
siring to protect and liberate people from sorrows and illnesses, 
Mary had “given the power of wonder-working” to certain of her 
icons. 51 Such icons were tokens of her loving-kindness and signs of 
her mercy. In the case of the Iveron icon of the Mother of God, for 
instance, Mary was described as “issuing forth an inexhaustible 
source of mercy from her icon” in order to rescue persons from 
their misfortunes. 52 Several hymns portrayed the icon as Marys 
“gracious pledge” of good will toward the human race. 53 

Many akathistoi made a point of reminding believers that within 
the constellation of Orthodox saints, Marys relationship with 
icons was unique, and was established during her own lifetime. 
The hymns recalled and acknowledged faith in the words that had 
been attributed to Mary when she first saw the icon painted by the 
Evangelist Luke: “My grace and power shall be with this image.” 54 

51 Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v chest tavleniia Eia ikony Tikhvinskua , Kontakion 10, 
Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v chest'chudotvornyia Eia ikony Kazanskna, Kontakion 
12 

52 Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v chest’ chudotvornyia Eia ikony Iverskua, Kontakion 
10, Akafist v chest’ ikony , imenuemoi Kaiuzhskaia y Ikos 1, Akafist v chest’ ikony , 
imenuemoi “Neupivaemaia Chasha , ” Ikos 1 

53 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Kontakion 6, Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse 
v chest’ chudotvornykh ikon Eta u Vzyskante pogibshikh” i “Vsekh Skorbiashchikh 
Radost’, "Kontakion 12, Akafist v chest’chudotvornoi ikony Iverskua , Ikos 6. 
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By so doing, they affirmed Marys presence through the icon, and 
justified the hopes with which believers approached it. 55 The 
hymns amplified the “special” character of the icon by depicting it 
as surrounded, carried, and hailed by the angelic hosts. 56 

While these hymns praised and gave thanks for Marys love, 
compassion, and maternal boldness before her Son and God, they 
ultimately directed that praise and thanksgiving to God. The 
hymns indicated that God was the ultimate source of all “life-bear¬ 
ing power.” Marys role, therefore, as protectress, guide, and inter¬ 
cessor was shown to be divinely established, and her own gifts di¬ 
vinely given. 57 The akathistos in honor of the “Tolga” icon of the 
Mother of God, for instance, explained that “although Christ, the 
Lover of Humanity, manifested His great love to those who were 
redeemed by His precious blood, he gave you, His Mother, to the 
Christian race for its protection and its defense.” 58 Moreover, be¬ 
cause of her aid, believers repented and hastened to God. Accord¬ 
ingly, these special icons were just as much signs of Gods own 
lovingkindness as they were of Marys. God issued forth His divine 
power or strength through these icons ancLmanifested miracles; 59 
Gods power was also said to protect all those who came before 
Mary in faith. Mary, in turn, was shown enlightening souls with 

54 Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse pred Eta ikonoiu, imenuemoiu “ Utoh mota pechali y ” 
Kontakion 4, Akafist v chest* ikony, tmenuemoi “Neupwaemaia Chasha, ”Kontakion 
8, Akafist v chest’ikony, tmenuemoi “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh, ’’Kontakion 10 y Akafist 
Presviatei Bogoroditse v chest* chudotvornyia ikony Eia Vladimir skua y Ikos 1 

55 Akafist v chest* ikony, tmenuemoi “Neupwaemaia Chasha, ” Kontakion 8, Akafist v 
chest* chudotvornyia ikony Kazanskua, Kontakion 8, Akafist v chest* chudotvornyia 
ikony Vladimirskna, Ikos 1, Akafist pred ikonoiu “Utoh moiapechah, ’’Kontakion 4 

56 Akafist v chest*tavleniia Eia ikony Tikhvinskita , Ikos 1, Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v 
chest*chudotvornyia ikony Eia Tolgskua, Ikos 4 

57 Akafist v chest*ikony, tmenuemoi "Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh, ’’Ikos 7, Akafist v chest* 
chudotvornyia Eia ikony Iverskua, Kontakion 12, Akafist radi chudotvomogo Eia 
obraza "Nechatannaia Radost*, ’’Kontakion 9, Akafist v chest*chudotvornyia ikony Eia 
Vladimirskna , Ikos 8 

58 Akafist v chest*chudotvornyia ikony Eia Tolgskua , Kontakion 7 

59 Akafist v chest*ikony, imenuemoi Kaluzhskaia , Ikos 11, AkafistPresviatoi Bogoroditse 
Akhtyrskoi, Ikos 3, Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse lavlenua radi chudotvornyia ikony 
Eia "Feodorovskna, ” Ikos 7, Akafist radi chudotvomogo Eta obraza “Nechatannaia 
Radost ’ ” Ikos 7 
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the “light that knows no evening” and guiding them to the light of 
the Trinitarian God. 60 Akathistoi depicted believers discerning this 
truth and thereby associating the appearance of these icons with a 
visitation by God as well as by Mary. 61 On this level, akathistoi were 
hymns of adoration of God, inspired by attentiveness to the works 
of God in human history. 

Honoring the Relationship Between the Icon and the Faithful 

While akathistoi that honored Marian icons related beliefs and sen¬ 
timents about Mary, they also asserted certain Orthodox teachings 
about icons and spoke about the relationship the faithful enjoyed 
with them. Such hymns about icons and their veneration were not 
common in Orthodox liturgical services, except for the feast cele¬ 
brating the victory of icons on the first Sunday of Lent. Akathistoi 
linked Mary, the Mother of God, with the celebration of icons 1^ 
hailing her as “the sanctification of the veneration of holy icons.” 
She “exalted” their veneration.” 63 While not delving into the de¬ 
tails of the christological justification for the veneration of icons, 
these hymns reminded believers of how that veneration “worked.” 
In so doing, they served a pedagogical purpose as well as a celebra¬ 
tory one. 

Akathistoi frequently repeated that by coming before the icon of 
Mary, believers were entering into Mary‘s “presence” and, through 
her, into the presence of God. 64 In doing so, these hymns repeated 
the iconophilic maxim that the honor given to an image is trans- 

60 Akafist v chest’ chudotvomyia ikony Eta Tolgskna , Kontakion 12, Akafist Presviatot 
Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi , Kontakion 3, Akafist Derzhavnoi ikone , Ikos 1 , Akafist 
lavlenua radi chudotvomyia ikony Eta Feodorovskna, ” Kontakion 3, Akafist radi 
chudotvomogo Eta obraza “Nechatannata Radost’, ” Ikos 7, Akafist v chest’ 
chudotvomyia Eta ikony, tmenuemyia “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh,’’ Kontakion 8, 
Akafist v chest’ lavlenua Eia ikony Tikhvinskua, Kontakion 3, Akafist pred Eia 
ikonoiu, imenuemom “Utoli moia pechah, ” Ikos 7 

61 Akafist v chest’ chudotvomyia ikony Eta Tolgskna , Ikos 2 

62 Akafist Derzhavnoi ikone , Ikos 1, Akafist v chest’ chudotvomyia Eia ikony, 
tmenuemyia “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh, ” Ikos 2 

63 Akafist Znamenuu Presviatyia Bogoroditsy Kurskua , Ikos 10 

64 Akafist lavlenua radi chudotvomyia ikony Eia “Feodorovskna, "Ikos 4, Kontakion 12, 
Akafist v chest’chudotvomyia ikony Kazanskna , Kontakion 8 
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ferred to its prototype—a maxim, they explained, that was not 
always understood by those “eloquent orators” who insisted that 
such veneration was idolatrous. 65 As the akathistos in honor of the 
icon named “Unexpected Joy” stated, “by gazing on the image [of 
the Mother of God] with our bodily eyes, our minds and hearts are 
lifted up to its Prototype.” 66 

Akathistoi also commented on the special relationship between a 
particular miracle-working icon of Mary and its copies. 67 The 
akathistos in honor of the Kazan icon of the Mother of God, for in¬ 
stance, described how by means of copies, the light of miracles that 
had shown on the Kazan land now shone throughout all of Russia’s 
cities. The hymn depicted the icon as a “light-bearing candle” that 
received “the immaterial fire of grace.” This icon, in turn, “lights 
new lamps in its copies, which share the same power of grace.” 68 
While Mary was the prototype behind every iconic depiction of 
her, a miracle-working icon also became a “prototype” once believ¬ 
ers started making copies of it. Eventually believers recognized 
many of these iconic copies also as “miracle-working.” As the 
akathistos in honor of the Iveron icon of ths Mother of God noted 
regarding the bringing of a copy of the Athonite “original” to 
Russia at the request of Patriarch Nikon in the seventeenth century, 
“Mother of God, it was your good will... to grant your grace to the 
new monastic community in Russia, just as you had granted it to 
Athos, through a copy of your revered image.” 69 

This perceived relationship between miracle-working icons and 


65 Akafist radi chudotvomogo Eia obraza Nechaiannaia Radost’, ”Ikos 9, Akafistpred 
ikonoiu “Utoli moia pechali, ” Ikos 7 

66 Akafist radi chudotvomogo Eia obraza “Nechaiannaia Radost*, " Kontakion 5 

67 Akafist v chest’tkony, imenuemot “Neupivaemata Chasha, "Ikos 5; Akafist Presviatei 
Vladychitse nashei Bogorodttse, chestnomu obvrazu Eia “Znamenie” ezhe v vehtsem 
Novegrade, Kontakion 7; Akafist Presviatei Bogorodttse pred ikonotu Eia, tmenuemoiu 
“Troeruchitsa, "Kontakion 7. 

68 Akafist v chest* chudotvomyia ikony Kazanskua , Ikos 11. For other references to the 
copy phenomenon, see Akafist chestnomu obrazu Eia “Znamenie” ezhe v vehtsem 
Novegrade, Kontakion 7, Akafist pred tkonoiu Eia, imenuemoiu “Troeruchitsa ," 
Kontakion 7 

69 Akafist v chest*chudotvornot ikony Iverskua , Ikos 8. 
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copies thereof gave added meaning to the apparently limited 
number of icons in honor of which akathistoi were published. 
Among the several hundred specially revered icons of Mary in 
Russia were numerous copies of the miracle-working 4 prototypes.” 
Therefore, practically speaking, while an akathistos might have 
been composed with the story of the 4 original” miracle-working 
icon in mind, it was meant to be prayed before any icon of that 
same iconographic type. Chanting the akathistoi in honor of the 
“original” Kazan icon before a locally revered copy of the same 
image would thus fulfill a profound unifying function. It would 
link the locally revered icon with its miracle-working prototype, 
making the “life” or “story” of the former a continuation of the 
latter. It would also connect the lives of those persons praying in 
one locality with those in another who prayed before the same 
icon. 

Extolling Experiences with Miracle - Working Icons 

Akathistoi repeatedly noted that for nonbelievers the phenomenon 
of miracle-working icons could only seem “strange and doubtful.” 
Just as “most eloquent” or “faulty-minded” orators found them¬ 
selves confounded by the mystery of Marys virginity, so, too, they 
could not explain the power that flowed from her icon. 70 Yet, these 
hymns also noted the difficulty that the faithful had in responding 
to these icons, and attempted to convey the mixed emotions with 
which believers initially reacted to them. According to the founda¬ 
tional story of the “Akhtyr” icon of the Mother of God, for instance, 
a priest, Daniil Vasiliev from the Kharkov diocese, found an icon of 
the Mother of God while he was trying out a new scythe in his 
fields. 71 The akathistos recounted Fr Daniils “storm of confusion” 
when he found the icon; he was unsure how to interpret his discov¬ 
ery. His prayerful response was mingled with fear. Similarly, the 

70 Akafist Presvtatei Bogoroditse v chest’ lavlenua chudotvornyia Eta ikony, imenuemyia 

“Skoroposlushmtsa, ” Ikos 9, Akafist v chest’tavlema ikony Eia Tikhvmskua y Ikos 9. 

71 For the story of this icon see Istorua tavlentia Akhtyrskoi chudotvomoi ikony Bozhtei 

Materi i sobomago Pokrovskago khrama , gde ona nyne nakhoditsia (St Petersburg, 

1879) 
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prince of Kostroma in the akathistos in honor of the Feodorov icon 
of the Mother of God shuddered in awe when he encountered this 
icon. 73 In a somewhat different tone, the akathistos in honor of the 
Vladimir icon of the Mother of God described the spirit of the 
main protagonist, the prince Andrei Bogoliubskii, as “kindled” 
when he witnessed miracles that took place from prayer before this 
icon. 74 

While signs of divine presence demanded recognition and re¬ 
sponse, akathistoi conceded the difficulty in finding the words to 
respond appropriately. Akathistoi commented that the human 
mind could not always comprehend the events taking place and 
was not sure how to praise the Mother of God. 75 “The most elo¬ 
quent orators fall as mute as fish” in their attempts to describe and 
praise the wonders they have witnessed or of which they have 
heard. 76 

Despite the acknowledged limitations of human words, 
akathistoi described a variety of transforming effects that icons had 
on the faithful. They recollected accounts of healing and deliver¬ 
ance. These icons were “canopies” under wjjich persons could seek 
haven and protection. 77 They carried the power to heal both bodily 
and spiritual afflictions. Just seeing the icon could result in such al¬ 
leviation. 78 The icon “gladdened the eyes, weakened from grief,” 


72 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Kontakion 4, Akafist chestnomu obrazu Eta 
“Znameme” ezhe v velitsem Novegrade , Kontakion 4 Discovery of an icon was com¬ 
mon in the “lives” of many miracle-working icons Believers considered such icons 
extraordinary not because they were found, but because they perceived a sign in the 
unusual manner or location in which it had appeared to them 

73 Akafist tavleniia radi chudotvornyia ikony Eta “Feodorovskua, "Kontaknon 2 

74 Akafist v chest' tkony Vladimirskua, Kontakion 2, Akafist Presviatei Bogoroditse v 
chest'chudotvornyia ikony Eia Pochaevskita y Ikos 3 

75 Akafist v chest'chudotvomoi Ee ikony, imenuemoi Kaluzhskaia, Kontakion 8, Akafist 
predikonoiu Eia, imenuemoiu “Troeruchitsa, ”Ikos 2 

76 Akafist v chest' chudotvomoi ikony Iverskua , Ikos 9, Akafist tavlentta radi 
chudotvornyia ikony Eta Feodorovskua, " Ikos 9, Akafist v chest' ikony, imenuemoi 
“Sporuchnitsa Greshnykh, ” Ikos 9 This language parallels that of the original 
akathistos hymn 

77 Akafist Znamenuu Presviatyia Bogoroditsy Kurskna, Kontakion 1 

78 Akafist v chest' chudotvornyia ikony Eia Pochaevskua , Kontakion 8 
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and elicited marvel, faith, and compunction of heart at the thought 
of the mystery surrounding it. 79 Gazing at the icon, a persons 
thoughts were “lifted up” from the mundane. 80 In addition, merely 
touching the icon could result in healing. 81 The akathistos in honor 
of the “Tolga” icon recalled an episode of fragrant myrrh with the 
grace of healing power streaming from the icon. 82 

Akathtstoi also recounted stories in which believers “consumed” 
or “absorbed” the power of divine grace by means of drinking the 
water in which an icon had been washed. In the akathistos in honor 
of the Akhtyr icon mentioned above, we learn that one night the 
priest Daniil had a dream in which the Mother of God directed 
him to wash the icon in order to free it from the dust that had set¬ 
tled on it. Daniil awoke and did as directed. When he again fell 
asleep, he had another dream in which he was on his way to empty 
into the river the water with which he had washed the icon. Along 
the way, he encountered a maiden (whom he recognized as the 
Mother of God) who directed him to return home with the water 
and to preserve it. She stated it would heal the sick, which it report¬ 
edly proceeded to do. 83 A locally composed ^akathistos to the Kursk 
icon of the Mother of God spoke of a similar phenomenon. A cer¬ 
tain archimandrite whom a novice had poisoned came with faith 
before this icon. Having drunk the oil from the vigil light that 

79 Akafist Derzhavnoi ikone , mohtva vtoraia> Akaftst v chest’chudotvornyia tkony Eta, 
imenuemyia “Bogoliubskata, ”Ikos 6, Akafist v chest’chudotvornyia tkony Kazansktia, 
mohtva vtoraia, Akafist radt chudotvornogo Eia obraza u Nechaiannata Radost \ "Ikos 
7, Akafist v chest’chudotvornyia Eia tkony Tolgskua , Ikos 4 

80 Akafist tavlemia radi chudotvornyia tkony Eia “ Feodorovskua , " Kontakion 8 

81 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Ikos 5 

82 Akafist v chest’chudotvornyia Eta tkony Tolgskua , Ikos 5 

83 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Ikos 3 It is noteworthy that the akathistos 
in honor of the Iveron icon of the Mother of God recounts how before beginning to 
make a copy of the original icon which was to be sent to Russia, Athonite monks at 
the Iveron monastery had washed the board with water with which the original had 
been washed Frequent references to washing of perceived miracle-working icons 
with water suggest that there might have been an actual rite by which this was done 
similar to that which existed for relics See I A Sterligova, “O liturgicheskom 
smysle dragotsennogo ubora drevnerusskoi ikony,” Vostochnokhristianskn khram, 
hturgna i iskusstvo, A M Lidov, ed (St Petersburg, 1994), 222 
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burned before it, he was saved. 84 In other cases, believers were 
healed after anointing themselves with the oil from the vigil light 
that hung before the icon. 85 

Despite reports of miraculous events, it was clear from the 
hymns that icons in and of themselves did not heal. That healing 
took place by the grace of God, of which believers partook through 
faith and love. Just as God (and Mary) gave such icons to people 
out of divine love and compassion, so healing took place through a 
mutual response of love and faith from believers. Therefore, while 
the hymns poignantly expressed the anxiety, grief, and devastation 
that often led believers to seek out such icons, they also stressed the 
faith, love, and repentance that were at work. Mary and her icon 
were described as facilitating receptivity and response: they “ignite 
our hearts with love, and kindle within us the fire of prayer.” They 
established believers in faith and “warmed ... the cold hearts” of 
those who fell down before them. 86 

Retaining a favorite theme of Byzantine panegyric as well as of 
the Hesychast tradition—light—these akathistoi depicted miracle- 
working icons aglow by “immaterial light” and as the “burning 
ember of Gods grace, illumining the entire world.” 87 Radiating a 
“still and joyful” light, these icons enlightened persons like “the 
rays of the sun” and, in so doing, affected both the personal and 
collective welfare of believers. 88 Such icons manifested their power 
to persons who found themselves in the darkness of misfortune, 
driving away the “gloom of grief and darkness of infirmities” and 
dissipating the darkness of sin. 89 The light of Marys icon was said 


84 Akafist Znamemtu Presviatyia Bogoroditsy Kursktta , Ikos 9 

85 Akafist v chest’ ikony, imenuemoi “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh , ”Ikos 2 

86 Akafistpred ikonoiu Eta, imenuemoiu “Troeruchitsa, ” Ikos 11, Akafist v chest’ ikony, 
imenuemoi “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh Ikos 8, 11, Akafist chestnomu obrazu Eia 
“Znameme”ezhe v velitsem Novegrade , Kontakion 12 

87 Akafist v chest’ chudotvomykh ikon Eia “Vzyskame pogibshikh” i “Vsekh 
Skorbiashchikh Radost’, ” Ikos 11, Akafist v chest chudotvomoi ikony Iversktia, Ikos 
11, Akafist v chest’ tavlemia chudotvomyia Eta ikony, imenuemyia "Skoroposlush- 
mtsa, "Ikos 11, Akafistv chest’ikony, imenuemoi “Sporuchmtsa Greshnykh, "Ikos 5 

88 Akafist v chest’chudotvomyia Eia ikony Tolgskua, Ikos 7 

89 Akafist Derzhavnoi ikone , Kontakion 5, Akafist v chest’chudotvomoi ikony Iversktia , 
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to repel demons. 90 In this way, Mary, through her icons, helped 
to create a clean and right spirit and to purify the mind. By 
“overshadowing” her icon, she cast out evil spirits from human 
intentions. 91 

These special icons were also described as guiding persons 
toward the path of salvation by influencing both heart and mind. 
Akathistoi frequently referred to such icons as “divinely-guided” 
and “heavenly” stars that guided the lost to the fulfillment of Gods 
commandments and that illumined those “in the darkness of igno¬ 
rance” with divine knowledge. 92 In particular, the “rays of mira¬ 
cles” were said to influence believers by direct witness or by word of 
mouth. 93 The gifts and blessings received by others illumined the 
way for those who, on account of their passions, “aimlessly wan¬ 
dered on the sea of life.” 94 

Akathistoi reminded believers that in her acts of “enlightening” 
others the “ways” of the Mother of God sometimes were not so 
gentle. The mystery of her actions in the economy of human salva¬ 
tion included sorrows as well as blessings. 95 The akathistos in honor 
of the Kaluga (or Kaluzhka) icon of the Mother of God, for in¬ 
stance, tells the story of a servant girl, Evdokiia, who spat at an icon 
of the Mother of God thinking it was a portrait of a nun. For pur¬ 
poses of her edification, Evdokia immediately developed seizures 
and became blind and mute. 96 She was healed after her parents 
prayed in front of the icon of Mary. Similarly, the same akathistos 
recalled the story of two women who, in doubting the healing 

Ikos 11, Akafist radi chudotvornogo Eta obraza “Nechatannata Radost’,” Ikos 6, 
Akafistpred tkonotu “Utolt mota pechah, ”Ikos 11 

90 Akafist v chest’chudotvornyta tkony Eta Tolgskna , Ikos 4 

91 Akafist pred tkonotu “Utolt mota pechah , "Ikos 7, 11, Akafist Presviatot Bogoroditse 
Akhtyrskoi , Ikos 5 

92 Akafist v chest’ tavlemta Eta tkony Tikhvinsktia , Kontakion 5> Akafist v chest’ 
chudotvornyta tkony Eta, tmenuemyta “Bogohubskata,” Ikos 6, Akafist v chest’ 
chudotvornyta Eta tkony Tolgskna, Ikos 3, Akafist pred tkonotu “Utolt mota pechah , ” 
Ikos 11 

93 Akafist v chest’chudotvornyta tkony Eta Pochaevsktta, Ikos 8 

94 Akafist v chest’chudotvornyta Eta tkony Kazanskna , Kontakion 3 

95 Akafist v chest’tavlemta Eta tkony Tikhvinsktia , Ikos 9 

96 Akafist v chest’chudotvomoi Ee tkony, tmenuemot Kaluzhskata, Kontakion 2 
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powers of the icon of Mary, only angered God. They, too, suffered 
serious ailments. 97 In the akathistos in honor of the icon of the 
Mother of God named “Surety of Sinners,” we learn of a woman of 
little faith who was besieged with doubts until she experienced a se¬ 
rious illness. Only by means of an illness that strengthened her 
faith was she healed. 98 

Akathistoi not only addressed the ways in which these icons 
physically and spiritually strengthened and “enlightened” individ¬ 
uals, they also praised their role in protecting the Orthodox 
community by guarding its boundaries. Marian icons were pre¬ 
sented as repeatedly helping to defeat the “enemy” during times of 
national crisis. The “enemy”—usually foreign invaders such as 
Tatars, Swedes, Poles, or French—brought not only the threat of 
national defeat but also a threat to the Orthodox faith. Conse¬ 
quently, deliverance from the enemy suggested a victory of the 
“true faith.” Accordingly, the same light from Marys icon that spir¬ 
itually illumined the faithful also reportedly disgraced the “infi¬ 
dels.” 99 The “rays of the Sun of truth” mystically blinded the 
“enemy” and instilled a “fear and trembling” that caused them to 
flee. 100 

The understanding of “victory” in this context, however, was not 
limited to the idea of routing the enemy. Often these akathistoi 
pointed to or expressed hope for some sort of transformation on the 
part of “the enemy, ” be it a momentary perception of truth or full- 
fledged repentance. 101 Moreover, the authors of these hymns also 
thought about what these victory stories meant for Orthodox believ¬ 
ers. The akathistos in honor of the “Don” icon of the Mother of God 
reminded believers that although the threat of attack had passed, a 
“warm dawn of repentance” now called for the faithful to “believe cor¬ 
rectly and live righteously.” 102 The akathistos in honor of the Tikhvin 

97 Ibid., Kontakion 9. 

98 Akafist v chest' ikony, imenuemoi “ Sporuchnitsa Greshnykb, " Kontakion 4. 

99 Akafist Presviatoi Bogoroditse Akhtyrskoi, Ikos 3. 

100 Akafist v chest'chudotvornoi Ee ikony, imenuemoi Kaluzhskaia , Ikos 4. 

101 Akafist v chest'chudotvomyia ikony Eta Pochaevskua , Ikos 6. 

102 Akafist v chest'ikony Donskua, Kontakion 8. 
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icon of the Mother of God had believers reflect on past military victo¬ 
ries as a source of hope for Marys protection from enemies seen and 
unseen. 

Conclusion 

Despite the popularity of the akathistos genre in late imperial Rus¬ 
sia, it was not without its critics. Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov - 
1783-1867), for instance, felt that the newly composed hymns 
had not yet received a “full ecclesial character” and therefore dis¬ 
couraged their use. He believed that instead of directing energy to¬ 
ward augmenting the liturgical order with newly composed 
akathistoi y more attention should be g)aid to carrying out properly 
the already established order. 1 3 Metropolitan Antonii 
(Khrapovitskii - 1864-1936) followed his predecessor in criticiz¬ 
ing the akathistos as a widely used genre of hymnody, advocating 
the use of only several of the more ancient hymns, especially the 
original one to Mary. He viewed growth in the composition of 
akathistoi hymns as a form of catering to the “secularized tastes of 
contemporary Christians” that testified to adecline in the realm of 
liturgical creativity. Disapproving of their “religious utilitarianism” 
and concern with the mundane affairs of life, Met. Antonii ques¬ 
tioned their spiritual benefit. 104 In a similar vein, the Holy Synod 
sometimes discouraged the publication of new akathistoi in honor 
of icons of the Mother of God, claiming that with the existence of 
the general akathistos in honor of Mary, such hymns were superflu¬ 
ous. 5 

Perhaps justifiably questioning the poetic quality of these 
hymns (or lack thereof), such criticism—insofar as it was aimed at 
akathistoi in honor of miracle-working icons of Mary—overlooked 

103 Filaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, Ptsma Mitropohta Moskovskago Filareta k 
namestmku Sviato-Troitskna Sergievy Lavry Arkhimandntu Antonuu, 1831-1867 , 
vol. 3 (Moscow, 1883), 267 See Vengerov, Russkna kmgi> 100; Filaret, Sobrante 
sochmemt i otzyvov y 247 

104 Antonii (Khrapovitskii), Metrpolitan of Kiev and Galich, Polnoe sobrante sochtn - 
enti , vol. 2 (Kazan, 1900), 230-51. 

105 As an example, see RGIA, f 796, op. 174, d. 3030. 
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strengths in the very places it saw weakness. Bishop Kallistos Ware 
has noted that there are two ways of praying in the Christian East: 
one iconic, that makes full uses of the imagination, poetry and 
music; the other non-iconic, that attempts to transcend images and 
discursive thought. 106 Although Mary and her icon occasionally 
have been linked to the latter, the Orthodox experiences with mira¬ 
cle-working icons of the Mother of God clearly belonged to, and to 
a certain extent even epitomized, the former “way” of prayer. 107 In 
addition to themselves being prayers, akathistoi in honor of these 
icons documented that “way” and the “spirituality” it implied. 

Akathistoi testified to the relationship between humans and God 
that was manifested in extreme circumstances in life—war, civil 
strife, mental and physical illness. They indeed attested to the de¬ 
spair, agony, and grief that urged believers in such circumstances to 
these icons. They also directed attention to the humility, repen¬ 
tance, tears, anticipation, and hope that these icons of Mary 
aroused and the process of spiritual renewal that followed. These 
hymns, however, looked through “the mundane” and emphasized 
faith and discernment: seeing and sensing Gods presence and 
grace at work through Mary in human life and history. 

Insofar as they figured into prayer, miracle-working icons of 
Mary engaged believers on two levels. Visually, they facilitated a 
personal “meeting” with Mary, as understood by classical Ortho¬ 
dox teaching on the icon and as testified to in these hymns by vi¬ 
sions of and conversations with her. Yet, these icons also engaged 
believers by their “histories,” by the stories that had led believers in 
the past to a sense of awe before the ongoing works of God in sacred 
history. Their akathistoi engendered hope as they celebrated the 


106 Kallistos Ware, “The Spirituality of the Icon,” in Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey Wain- 
wright, Edward Yarnold, SJ, eds , The Study of Spirituality, 197 

107 Kallistos Ware, “The Hesychasts Gregory of Sinai, Gregory Palamas, Nicolas 
Cabasilas,” in ibid , 248 Also note that Paisu Velichkovsku linked Mary with the 
Hesychast tradition when he described her as having “ascended to the very height of 
Divine vision by means of mental prayer,” thus enabling her “to be the spacious 
dwelling of God the Word ” Paisu Velichkovsku, Saint Paisius Vehchkovsky 
(Ouzinkie, Alaska New Valaam Monastery, 1994), 31 
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witness of these stories to the presence of God in the lives of many 
Christian believers. In this respect, miracle-working icons of Mary 
moved even those who prayed alone before the icon into the 
broader community of believers who had similarly tied their fates 
to those icons. Indeed, the composition of akathistoi in honor of 
such icons signaled an evolving “chapter” in their “lives.” It marked 
a collective recognition of those stories as ones worthy of commit¬ 
ting to ecclesial memory. 
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Early Slavic Translations 
and Musical Adaptations of Byzantine 
Liturgical Hymnody 

David Drillock 

Slavic translations of Byzantine liturgical poetry predate the 
baptism of Rus in 988 by more than 100 years, having their origins 
in the missionary activities of the brothers Constantine-Cyril 
and Methodius. Constantine-Cyril and Methodius were members 
of a large noble family, numbering seven children in all, from 
the city of Thessalonica, a district in northeastern Greece. 
Constantine, who was born in 826 or 827, is known to us as Cyril, 
the name he received upon taking monastic vows a few days 
before his death. Methodius, born in 815, was about ten years 
older than Constantine-Cyril. Their father, Leo, was a high-rank¬ 
ing military and administrative officer, having charge over one 
thousand men, and was personally known by the Emperor. The 
sources all speak of the family as being well known in Thessalonica, 
and the brothers grew up in an intellectual and cultural 
environment. 

At this time, the Slavic language was spoken in the vicinity of 
Thessalonica and in the city itself. Many people who lived in the 
countryside were of Slavic origin. As Slavic farmers from the 
outlying areas would come to the town, to the marketplace to sell 
their products, the townspeople who were not of Slavic origin had 
to learn their language, if only in order to deal with these farmers 
and workers. Slavs living in the inner city had to communicate 
with the Greek population on a daily basis. Thus, many of the 
town’s inhabitants were bilingual to some degree, speaking their 
native Greek and, in some fashion, being able to communicate 
with the Slavs. As extant documents show, both Constantine-Cyril 
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and Methodius knew the language spoken by the Slavs perfectly, 
almost as well as their mother tongue. 1 

Following completion of his studies, which at this time con¬ 
sisted of private tutoring from teachers or learned men in their 
homes, Methodius was appointed by the Emperor as a governor of 
a Slavic province under Byzantine jurisdiction. Slavic provinces 
were scattered about the Empire in both Europe and Asia Minor, 
but the biographer of Methodius does not give the name of the 
province assigned to Methodius. What is important is that 
Methodius, as a young man, was already seen by the Emperor as a 
person possessing special administrative gifts. This appointment 
gave him the opportunity to be in contact with the Slavs, to com¬ 
municate with them on a daily basis, learn their customs and tradi¬ 
tions, acquire a good knowledge of the Slavic world, and obviously 
become proficient in the Slavonic tongue. 

Constantine-Cyril, on the other hand, upon completing his 
early studies at the age of 15, received a personal invitation from 
the Logotbete 2 Theoctistus to study in Constantinople. Arriving at 
the capital, considered to be the center of the world and of the 
Orthodox faith, Constantine-Cyrils biographer informs us of his 
exceptional scholarly gifts, for which he soon became known as 
Constantine the Philosopher. We read: 

When he arrived in the Imperial City he was given over to 
teachers to be taught. In three months he mastered grammar 
and began other studies. He studied Homer and geometry, 
and dialectics and all philosophical studies with both Leo and 
Photius. In addition, he studied rhetoric and arithmetic, as¬ 
tronomy and music, and all other Hellenic arts. He mastered 
them all just as though he was mastering only one of them. A 
serene countenance came over him with more study. 3 

1 Antonin Dostal, “The Origins of the Slavonic Liturgy” in Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 
Number Nineteen (Washington, DC The Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, 1965) 69-87 

2 The title corresponds to what today would be the prime minister Cf Francis 
Dvormk, Byzantine Missions Among the Slavs , SS Constantine-Cyril and Methodius 
(New Brunswick, NJ Rutgers University Press, 1970) 55 

3 The Vita of Constantine in “The Vita of Constantine and the Vita of Methodius,” 
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Not only do we learn from this passage that Constantine-Cyril 
was an extremely gifted student, who was able to master very diffi¬ 
cult subjects rather easily, we also learn that among Constantine- 
Cyril’s teachers were two outstanding individuals who towered 
over the intellectual life of Constantinople at this time. These were, 
Leo the Mathematician or Philosopher who later became director 
of the University of Constantinople when it was founded in 853, 
and the great Photius, who was patriarch of Constantinople from 
858-867 and again from 878-886. Under Photius, Constantine- 
Cyril took part in the discussions conducted in the intellectual 
circle around the future Patriarch. Among the many theories ad¬ 
vanced by Photius was the importance of the comprehensibility of 
the word, and the power of the word for teaching and educational 
purposes. It is probably here that a number of Constantine-Cyrils 
philosophical views were developed, especially his thesis that the 
preaching and explaining of the faith must be done in a language 
comprehensible to the faithful. 4 Upon completion of his univer¬ 
sity-level studies, Constantine-Cyril served as director of the Patri¬ 
archal Secretariat for a short time, for whi<Ji he was ordained a 
deacon. After a short period of time, he withdrew to a monastery 
on the Bosphorus, where he was able to discourse with the Icono¬ 
clast and former Patriarch, John Grammaticus who lived nearby. 
He later (in 850 or at the beginning of 851) 5 was appointed profes¬ 
sor of philosophy at the imperial university, teaching philosophy to 
both natives and foreigners. 6 

Thus, we can clearly see that both Constantine-Cyril and 
Methodius were quite prepared for their future literary achieve¬ 
ments. The two brothers came from a family involved in public 
service, they were part of the Byzantine “establishment/' and they 

translated with commentaries by Marvin Kantor and Richard S White, Introduc¬ 
tion by Antonin Dostal, Michigan Slavic Materials, No 13 (University of Michi¬ 
gan, 1976) 9 

4 V Vavrinek, “Byzantium’s Role in the Formation of Great Moravian Culture” in 
Byzantinoslavica, Tome XLIII (1982) Fuse 2 (Prague Academia, 1982) 172-173 

5 Francis Dvormk, op cit, 59 

6 Anthony-Emil N Tachiaos, Cyril and Methodius ofThessalonica, The Acculturation 
of the Slavs (Thessaloniki Rekos, 1989) 43 
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both received a quality education. They both entered the ranks of 
the clergy and were trusted acquaintances of the Emperor Michael 
III and of Patriarch Photius. 7 

In 862 Rostislav, the ruler of Great Moravia, an area including 
much of what later became Czechoslovakia, sent a letter to the 
Emperor Michael in which he asked for missionaries from the 
Byzantines. Moravia itself was comprised of various homogeneous 
Slavonic tribes who gathered together under the sovereignty of a 
single leader, Rostislav. At that time the Church in Moravia was 
under the authority of the Pope, and there were western clergy, 
Germans belonging to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bavaria, 
who, as all under Rome, served in Latin. Rostislav in his letter ac¬ 
knowledged that there were Christian leaders who came to 
Moravia from the Latins, the Greeks, and the Germans, who 
taught his people various things. But, in his letter to the Byzantine 
Emperor Michael, he wrote: 

We have prospered through God’s grace, and many Christian 
teachers have come to us from among the Italians, Greeks and 
Germans. But we Slavs are simple people and have none to 
instruct us in the truth, and explain wisely. Therefore, O kind 
lord, send the type of man who will teach us the whole truth. 8 

In the version of that letter as it was recorded by Constantine- 
Cyril’s biographer, we read that 

Though our people have rejected paganism and observe 
Christian law, we have not a teacher who would explain to us 
in our language the true Christian faith; so that other coun¬ 
tries which look to us might emulate us. Therefore, O lord, 
send us such a bishop and teacher; for from you good law co¬ 
mes to all countries. 9 


7 Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, Eastern Europe, 500—1453 
(Crestwood, NY SVS Press) 185 

8 The Vita of Methodius in “The Vita of Constantine and the Vita of Methodius,” 
translated with commentaries by Marvin Kantor and Richard S White, Introduc¬ 
tion by Antonin Dostal, Michigan Slavic Materials, No 13 (University of Michi¬ 
gan, 1976) 75 

9 The Vita of Constantine, op cit, 43, 45 
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What is clear from these passages is that the Moravian ruler 
wished that the church in Moravia be capable of teaching the 
gospel in the language of the people. Rostislav obviously under¬ 
stood that the western church would not do this while the 
Byzantines, however, might give a favorable response to his plea. 
Upon receiving Rostislavs request, Michael sent for Constantine- 
Cyril, asking him to undertake this new mission. Constantine- 
Cyril agreed, on condition, however, that the Moravians had “let¬ 
ters for their language.” According to his biographer, Constantine- 
Cyril prayed with his associates and then began to work on creating 
such letters. Soon God revealed the script to him and he began to 
write the Gospel: “‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God’, and so forth.” 10 
Methodius’ biographer gives a similar account, adding that the 
Emperor insisted that only Constantine-Cyril and his brother, the 
Archimandrite Methodius, were capable of accepting this chal¬ 
lenge for they “are both Thessalonians and all Thessalonians speak 
pure Slavic.” 11 After accepting the Emperors orders, the brothers 
prayed with their associates, “those who werejpf the same spirit as 
themselves.” 12 

The Slavic historian, Anthony Tachiaos, affirms that when 
Constantine-Cyril and Methodius previously spent time together 
on Mount Olympus, they were already working on the creation of 
a Slavonic alphabet. There they had begun translating the Gospel 
and the Psalter. According to Constantine-Cyril’s biographer, these 
were shown to a Rus’-speaking individual whom they had met on 
their mission to the Khazars already in 860. 13 Now, in preparation 
for the missionary trip to Moravia, Constantine-Cyril created a 
proper alphabet that could be capable of accommodating the 
whole range of sounds of the Slavonic spoken language. This al¬ 
phabet has been given the name glagolica , or glagolithic , coming 
from the Slavonic word glagol, meaning “speech.” Not only was the 

10 Ibid., 45 

11 The Vita of Methodius, op. cit., 75 

12 Ibid. 

13 Tachiaos, op. cit., 92 
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alphabet created, but also the language itself, in many ways, had to 
be formed. The Slavs did not have a scholarly language and, lack¬ 
ing spiritual as well as educational cultivation, also did not have the 
capacity for abstract concepts. Thus, many new words and con¬ 
cepts had to enter the Slavonic language. Such words and concepts 
came straight out of the rich Greek language. This contribution of 
Constantine-Cyril was even more significant than that of the al¬ 
phabet given to the Slavic people. 14 

The first book that Constantine-Cyril translated was the 
Evangeliarium y a liturgical Gospel that contained the Gospel pas¬ 
sages that were read in church. He originally wrote a Greek intro¬ 
duction to this translation, in which he formulated his principles 
and methods used in the making of this translation. Although only 
one folio of the Slavonic translation of this text survived, it demon¬ 
strates that Constantine-Cyril gave primary consideration to the 
meaning of the text, while at the same time also made sure that the 
poetic qualities of the translation would be maintained. He 
explained: 

The words were not rendered blindly with their Slavonic 
equivalents; for it were not the words that we required, but 
their meaning. For this reason, wherever the meaning in both 
Greek and Slavonic chanced to coincide, we used the same 
word to translate it; but where the expression was longer or 
caused the meaning to be lost, we did not forsake the mean¬ 
ing, but rendered it with another word. When translated into 
another tongue, Greek cannot always be rendered in the same 
words, and this is true of all the languages into which it is 
translated. It frequently happens that a word which is elegant 
in one language is not so in another, and a word which is im¬ 
pressive in the one is not in the other... Thus, it is not always 
possible to follow the Greek expression, but what must be 
preserved is the meaning. 15 

In his translation of the Four Gospels, (not to be confused with 
the Evangeliarium ) an almost literal translation of the original text, 

14 Ibid., 94 

15 Ibid., 95 
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Constantine-Cyril wrote a Prologue, in the form of a poem. In this 
Prologue one can see the power of this new literary language cre¬ 
ated by Constantine-Cyril. In the words of the eminent Russian 
philologist, Roman Jakobson, “the philosopher (Constantine- 
Cyril) deploys the brightest poetic figures of the Byzantine world in 
order to affirm and deepen the sovereignty and equality that are be¬ 
stowed on every nation as soon as the native word has found its 
access to Holy Communion.” 16 

I am the Prologue to the Holy Gospels: 

As the prophets prophesied of old — 

“Christ comes to gather the nations and tongues, 

Since He is the light of this whole world” — 

So it has come to pass in this seventh millennium. 

Since they have said, “The blind shall see, 

The deaf shall hear the Word of the Book, 

For it is proper that God be known.” 

Therefore, hearken, all ye Slavs! 

Since your hearing has been opened, Slavic people, 

Hear the Word, for it came from God, 

The Word nourishing human souls, 

The Word strengthening heart and mind, 

The Word preparing all to know God. 


We speak fitting counsel 

Which will separate all men 

From brutish existence and carnality, 

So that ye will not have reason without understanding, 

While listening to the Word in a foreign tongue, 

As if you would hear only the voice of a copper bell, 

Therefore St Paul has taught: 

“In offering my prayer to God, 

I had better speak five words, 

(To say them) with full comprehension, 

So that all the brethren could also understand 

16 Roman Jakobson, “Saint Constantine’s Prologue to the Gospel” in Selected Writ¬ 
ings , VI, Early Slavic Paths and Crosswords (Berlin: Mouton Publishers, 1985) 205 
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Than ten thousand incomprehensible words.” 

What man will not understand this? 17 

Scholars have repeatedly confirmed that the early Old Slavonic 
translations represent a highly artistic text, and in the case of the 
Gospels, a “poetic text fit for recitation and exegesis as the basis for 
Christian doctrine.” 18 For this reason, the Church, in its liturgical 
hymns appropriately praises St Constantine-Cyril, as “the melodi¬ 
ous nightingale,” the “blaring trumpet,” and the “tongue, sweeter 
than honey in parables.” 19 

In Moravia, Constantine-Cyril and Methodius together with 
their assistants continued their literary activities. Constantine- 
Cyril, according to his Life, translated into Slavonic “the whole ec¬ 
clesiastical office, matins, the hours, vespers, compline, and the 
Liturgy.” 20 Obviously, these translations were being used in the li¬ 
turgical services according to the Byzantine rite. Nevertheless, the 
work of the two brothers, while supported by Rostislav, was not at 
all supported by the German clergy. The biographer relates how 
the Germans were teaching obsolete cosmographic and 
anthropologic doctrines, but also a theoryJcnown as Trilinguism, 
which had first appeared in the West in the seventh century. This 
theory stated that there were three “sanctified” languages which 
might be used to praise God: Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, for it was 
in these three tongues that the inscription Pilate had caused to be 
written on Christs cross had been composed. Although this doc¬ 
trine that had prohibited the use of native languages for teaching 
had been condemned by the church in the West at the end of the 
eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries, the doctrine was 
still being used to prohibit the use of native languages for Christian 
worship, especially so in the case of the German clergy in Moravia. 
In this way, Slavonic was barred from use in the liturgical services 

17 Ibid, 194-196 

18 Antonin Dostal, op at , 72 

19 The third troparion of the Third Ode of the Kanon for the service of Matins of Feb¬ 
ruary 14, commemorating “Our Venerable Father Constantine the Philosopher, in 
monasticism given the name of Cyril, teacher of the Slavic people ” 

20 The Vita of Constantine, op at, 47 
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and the work of the brothers, although not specifically opposed by 
the German clergy, was placed in great jeopardy. 

Controversy surrounding the brothers work in Moravia re¬ 
sulted in a summons to Rome. They arrived in the Eternal City in 
early 868 and were greeted by a new Pope, Hadrian II, who was 
much more receptive to the brothers than the predecessor, Nicho¬ 
las. Pope Hadrian received the Slavonic books from the brothers 
and even celebrated a Mass in which the Slavonic books were used. 
The sad note to a very successful visit, however, was the sudden ill¬ 
ness and death of Constantine. Just before his death, in accordance 
with Byzantine custom, he was tonsured a monk and given the 
name of Cyril. After the death of Constantine-Cyril, Methodius 
with the help of his disciples worked zealously in translating all of 
the Scriptures, prepared the Book of Canon Law, and translated a 
collection of fundamental works by the fathers and great teachers 
of the church. 21 In celebration of the completion of his transla¬ 
tions, Methodius celebrated a Divine Liturgy in honor of 
St Demetrius, the patron saint of Thessalonica, his birthplace. An 
Old Church Slavonic kanon dedicated t<* St Demetrius survives, 
which a number of Slavic scholars consider to be the work of 
Methodius. 22 

However, even after Methodius was consecrated a bishop, the 
political problems with the German clergy never subsided and his 
struggles with his enemies continued until his death in 885. (He 
was even imprisoned for over two years on grounds that he usurped 
the authority of a neighboring bishop.) 

Eventually the followers of Methodius, estimated to be approxi¬ 
mately 200, were delivered into German hands. Some of them 
were sold at the slave market in Venice while others were impris¬ 
oned. Not long after this Moravia was overrun by the Magyars in 
907 and laid waste, after which it returned fully under Latin 
influence. 

21 Anthony-Emil Tachiaos, op. cit., 134 

22 Cf. Roman Jakobson, “Sketches for the History of the Oldest Slavic Hymnody: 
Commemoration of Christ’s Saint and Great Martyr Demetrius” in Selected Writ¬ 
ings, op. cit., 286-346 
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Emperor Basil was able to ransom some of the disciples that had 
been sold into slavery and brought them back to Constantinople. 
Some members of the Byzantine mission in Moravia settled in Bul¬ 
garia, where the Bulgarian ruler Boris, baptized in 864 by a cleric 
sent for the purpose by Photius, had imposed baptism of the entire 
Bulgarian nation. Boris at first placed the authority of the church 
under the Pope, but when an archbishop was never appointed for 
the Bulgarian church, Boris changed his allegiance to Constanti¬ 
nople. At last the work done in Moravia by Constantine-Cyril and 
Methodius could now be continued by their disciples, which in¬ 
cluded Constantine the Presbyter, Clement, Nahum, Sabbas, and 
Angelarius, without any interference whatsoever. 

Clement was very active in missionary work, especially in Mace¬ 
donia and the regions around Okhrid. In 893 he was ordained 
bishop (of Velica or Velika, located near Okhrid), and for thirty 
years was very active building churches and founding Slavonic 
schools and spiritual centers. As a result of his efforts Okhrid 
became a leading center of Slavonic Christian culture. Included 
among his many accomplishments was *the establishment in 
Okhrid of a music school where his singers are said to have reached 
the highest level of excellence. The Greek writer Theophilactes 
compared these Bulgarian singers favorably to the famous singers 
of Constantinople. In the Greek Vita of St Clement, which would 
obviously refer to Slavic sources of the tenth century, this disciple 
of the two brothers, together with his Macedonian school, contrib¬ 
uted greatly to the development of Church Slavonic singing. In 
particular Clement is said to have translated songbooks, composed 
new hymns, and instructed the clergy in vocal singing. 23 

Nahum was also very active, especially in northeastern Bulgaria 
where, both in Pliska and the monastery of St Panteleimon near 
Preslav, he assisted in establishing a school of Old Slavonic litera¬ 
ture. 24 At these schools translation work continued and the transla- 

23 Cf Rama Palikarova-Verdeil, La Musique byzanttne chez les Bulgares et les Russes (du 
IX au XIV siecle) Substdta in (Copenhagen, Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, 
1933) 39-60 

24 Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, Eastern Europe, 500-1453 
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tions that were already made in Moravia were able to be perfected 
in Orthodox Bulgaria. It was here, probably at the end of the ninth 
century, that the glagolithic script invented by Constantine-Cyril 
was replaced by the more simple Cyrillic alphabet. 25 Although the 
glagolithic alphabet expressed all the particularities of the Slavic 
spoken language, its letters were unfamiliar to the Bulgarian Slavs. 
In Preslav some Slavic writers began to use the Greek uncial letters 
augmented with new letters in order to express all the Slavic 
sounds. 26 Thus was created, under the inspiration of the glagolithic 
alphabet, the so-called Cyrillic alphabet, bearing the name of 
Constantines monastic name Cyril. The school of Preslav during 
the next one hundred years became the center of a literary move¬ 
ment that produced a vast amount of translated works, including 
theological extracts from the Greek Patristic Fathers, Byzantine 
chronicles and encyclopaedias, and a Byzantine treatise on poetics. 
In addition to these translations, original works were also created, 
such as the first grammar of the Slavonic language and a poem in 
Old Church Slavonic. 27 

Thus, at the time of the baptism of Rus’ inYhe late tenth century, 
the Bulgarian Church had already been a Slavic-speaking part of 
the Orthodox Church for more than one hundred years, and had 
produced a wealth of Slavonic translations of liturgical texts for ser¬ 
vices. These translations would be available to the new church in 
Kievan Rus’ for both ecclesiastical and cultural use. Within a gen¬ 
eration of Vladimir s conversion, Kiev was described as a marvelous 
city with forty churches. The city is described by a German visitor 
as second only to Constantinople in the wealth and beauty of its 
churches, including the Church of St Sophia and the Monastery of 
the Caves, and in the level of its cultural life. Byzantine art was gen¬ 
erously imported to Rus’ immediately after 988. The churches 
erected in Kiev by Vladimir, and then by his son Yaroslav the Wise, 
(Crestwood, NY SVS Press), 130 

25 Dimitri Obolensky, Byzantium and the Slavs (Crestwood, NY SVS Press, 1994) 
212 

26 Francis Dvornik, op cit , 250 

27 Ibid 
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were built and decorated by Greek artists. The cathedral of 
St Sophia preserves even to this day some of the best Byzantine 
mosaic decoration of the 11 th century. 28 The Kievan Church used 
the translations begun by Constantine-Cyril and his brother 
Methodius and continued by their disciples in Bulgaria. The 
Byzantine clergy who came from Cherson brought with them nu¬ 
merous liturgical and other ecclesiastical books including the writ¬ 
ings of the fathers, sermons and lives’ of the saints. Translations of 
these writings zealously took place during the reign of Yaroslav and 
by the end of the 11th century the entire corpus of Byzantine litur¬ 
gical books had been translated into Old Church Slavonic. 

While even today much of the Byzantine liturgical 
hymnography, simply because of its sheer volume, has yet to be 
studied, there is general agreement that this hymnography is 
poetic, as opposed to prose, and that definitive formulations about 
the presence of meter have been established. 29 The two most obvi¬ 
ous examples where this has been clearly demonstrated are the 
Byzantine kontakion and the liturgical kanon. 

A kontakion consists of eighteen to thirty, or sometimes more, 
stanzas, called oikoi, all structurally alike, with the exception of an 
introductory verse (prooemium or koukoulion ). This introductory 
verse is rhythmically and melodically independent of the stanzas 
with the exception of the last line, which serves as the common re¬ 
frain ( ephymnion) for all of the stanzas in the whole work. The 
length of a single stanza varies, from three to thirteen lines. All of 
the stanzas are composed on the pattern of a model stanza, which is 
always the first stanza following the introductory verse. This model 
stanza is also referred to as the heirmos ( eirmos ). The system of ver¬ 
sification requires that not only must all stanzas ( oikoi ) of the work 


28 In 1036 the Pechenegs attacked Kiev but were defeated at the city’s walls by Yaroslav 
and his defenses. To commemorate this victory Yaroslav constructed an extension 
of the fortified zone of Kiev (known as Yaroslav’s city) on the site of the battlefield. 
In the center was erected a complex of buildings, the most striking being the Cathe¬ 
dral of St Sophia. Along the southern wall of this extension was the Golden Gate of 
Kiev and the Church of the Annunciation. 

29 Cf. J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de I’Eglise Grecque (Rome: 1867). 
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have the same number of lines as the heirmos on which they were 
modeled, but that each line of a stanza corresponds to a line in the 
model stanza, that is, having the same number of syllables and the 
identical number of accents. These stress accents were also required 
to fall on the corresponding syllables of each line as the heirmos. 

The kanon, introduced into the morning service (Orthros) to¬ 
wards the end of the 7th century, is a complex poetical form of 
hymnnography, made up of from two to nine odes, each of which 
consisted of from six to nine stanzas ( troparia ). The first troparion, 
which is also called the heirmos , serves as a model, establishing both 
the melody and rhythm for all subsequent troparia of that ode. 30 
Thus, all stanzas of the ode “are to be sung to a single melody, their 
texts regularly agree, line by line, in their syllable count and in the 
distribution of their accents.” 31 

Were the Slavic translators of the Byzantine liturgical hymns 
conscious of this poetic structure? Did they take this poetic struc¬ 
ture into consideration as they were producing their new transla¬ 
tions? In Roman Jacobsons address to the 12th International Con¬ 
gress of Byzantine Studies, he expressed hi^astonishment that so 
many of the Slavic hymns do have a clear-cut sense of rhythm. 32 
Prior to Jacobsons study, it was the prevailing opinion of many 
Slavic philologists that the Slavic translations of the Greek hymns 
were in prose, and that the poetry of the Byzantine hymnography 
was totally ignored by the Slavic translators. 33 Jakobson arrived at 

30 While the theme of the heirmos is taken from the theme of one of the Biblical canti¬ 
cles, oftentimes simply paraphrasing specific verses of the canticle, the troparia 
which follow the heirmos develop themes related to the feast or saint to which the 
Kanon is written Cf Wellesz, Egon, A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography , Second Edition (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1961) 198—243 

31 Oliver Strunk, “Two Chilandari Choir Books” in Essays on Music in the Byzantine 
World (New York, W W Norton &: Company, 1977) 224 

32 Roman Jakobson, “The Slavic Response to Byzantine Poetry” in Actes Du XII 
Congres International D Etudes Byzantines (Beograd Comite Yougoslave des Etudes 
Byzantines, 1963) 249 

33 See the article by I Vatroslav Jagic, who edited eleventh-century manuscripts of the 
Menata , and based his negative opinion on his observation that the Slavic transla¬ 
tions did not follow the meter of the original Greek hymns I V Jagic, “Sluzhebnye 
Minei za sentjabr’, oktjabr’ l nojabr’ v cerkovnoslavjanskom perevode po russkim 
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his conclusion after a thorough analysis of a number of heirmoi, 
found in an eleventh century Novgorod fragment of the Chilandar 
Heirmologion. One such example that demonstrated his thesis was 
the entire stanza of the hymn ^eMhHi kito, an heirmos of the second 
tone (mode). 34 This Slavic translation of the Greek text Tgjv 
yrjyevQv corresponds in the number of syllables per line to its 
Greek model. The Greek text and the eleventh-century Slavic 
translation follow: 

Example 1: 

Greek text (Ton gigenon) 

Ttov yrjyeucou rig rjKOvae tolovtov t) rig etipaice nore. 
otl rrapQevog rivpedt] ev yaarpl exovaa. 

Kai dmSvvcjg to fipecpog arroreKovaa . 

TOLOVTOV GOV TO 9aVfia. 

Kai ae ayvrj OeoKvfjTop Mapla peyaXvvopev 

Slavic text (Zetnene koto) 

^6MhHl KITO CAblWA TAKOBAtA AH KITO BH^l. KOAH JK6. 

IAKO OEpiTG CA El YpiBl HMOyijJH. 

H E€? BOAl^HH MAAA6HB1JA nopO^H. ^ 

TAKOBO TH »€ YO\(AO- 

H TA YHCTA. BOropO^Hlje MApH»e B6AHYAI6MI. 

English translation 

Who of those born of earth has ever heard or seen what has come to pass, 
for a Virgin has conceived in her womb 
and without pain has given birth to a child. 

Of such is this miracle with you, 

and you, O pure one, O God-bearer Maria, we magnify. 


This Slavic heirmos can be divided into syllabic sequences, equal 
to those of the Greek model, the Slavic heirmos having 69 syllables 


rukopisjam 1095-1097 g.” in Pamjatniki drevnerusskogo jazyka l (St Petersburg, 
1886) LXXVIII 

34 Erwin Koschmieder, “Die altesten Novgoroder Hirmologien-Fragmente” in Ab- 
handlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschafien, Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse , Neue Folge. Heft 35 (Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaftern, 1952) 136 
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of text compared to the Greek 70. The placement of dots between a 
group of syllables in the Slavic fragment, similar to the Greek 
manuscripts, served as a basis for determining the division of the 
lines. 35 Jacobson compared the twelve indicated Slavic word 
boundaries with the Greek and determined that “nearly each of 
these offers the same number of syllables in the original and in the 
translation.” 36 

Word Boundary 1 . 2. 3. 4. 3. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 

Greek 568865874 535 

Slavic 568865774535 

Textually the stanza is divided into five lines in which the 
syllabism in the translation is identical with the exception of the 
third line where the Slavic has one additional syllable. Jacobsons 
primary concern was to show that the Slavic translations were 
indeed poetic. If the syllable count were identical or even approxi¬ 
mate, this would be one indication of a poetic form, for as a poetic 
device in Byzantine liturgical poetry, syllable count is of para¬ 
mount importance in both structure and form. For this reason, Ja¬ 
cobsons observations of identical or approximate syllable-count in 
numerous examples of Slavic translations of liturgical poetry were 
of great significance. 

Antonina Filonov Gove, however, argued that the outstanding 
characteristic of many, if not most, of the Slavic liturgical transla¬ 
tions is lexical and grammatical literalism, to the exclusion of met¬ 
rical regularity or metrical correspondence with the Greek. 37 There 
are many examples of Slavic translations in which complete lines of 

35 A characteristic of both Byzantine and early Slavic musical manuscripts is the pres¬ 
ence of dots in the text to indicate the beginning and ending of a word, or in some 
cases, of a small phrase of several words. Thus, the distance between the dots is re¬ 
ferred to as “word boundaries.” 

36 Roman Jakobson, “The Slavic Response to Byzantine Poetry”, op. cit ., 251 

37 Antonina Filonov Gove, “The Evidence for Metrical Adaptation in Early Slavic 
Translated Hymns” in Fundamental Problems of Early Slavic Music and Poetry , 
Christian Hannick, ed., Subsidia VI (Copenhagen: Monumenta Musicae Byzan- 
tinae, 1978) 211-246 
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text have the identical or approximate number of syllables (i.e., 
syllabism). However, one must keep in mind that the criterion for 
evaluating the Byzantine metrical kanon is not limited to 
isosyllabism, but also includes homotony, that is, the identical po¬ 
sitioning of accents in corresponding lines of the text. Isosyllabism 
(identical number of syllables in corresponding lines) as well as 
homotony (regular positioning of accents in corresponding lines) 
define the meter of the Byzantine heirmos together with all of its 
following stanzas. These two characteristics, isosyllabism and 
homotony, are interdependent and both characteristics play a 
significant part in the text-music relationship in the Byzantine 
heirmological style. 

The principle of homotony in Slavic translations was touched 
upon by Carsten Hoeg in his article “The Oldest Slavonic Tradi¬ 
tion of Byzantine Music.” 38 Hoeg identified three examples of 
Slavic translations in which the number of syllables in each colon is 
close, but not exactly the same. 39 But what was identical was the 
number of accents per line and the fact that the distances between 
the accents were roughly the same as in the Greek originals. In these 
examples, however, Hoeg pointed out that the homotony was 
achieved in the translation only as a result of the change in the word 
order. In the first example, the Slavic translator inverted the Greek 
word order 0eov aocpia Kai Swajiig to Bojkhw chaa h Moy/tpocTh . 40 
The number of syllables in the colon being equal (nine both in the 
Greek original and the Slavic translation), the translator was 
tempted to imitate the accentual profile of the model, supported 
by the musical phrase. Hence, chaa was given the place of aocj)ia by 
reason of their common accent on the penult, while a stress on the 
antepenult tied MoyApocTh to Swajitg. As a result of this and other 

38 Carsten Hoeg, “The Oldest Slavonic Tradition of Byzantine Music” in Proceedings 
of the British Academy , Volume XXXIX (London Geoffrey Cumberlege Amen 
House, 1933) 47 

39 In Hoeg’s first example, Mode 1, Song 3, the Slavic has 61 syllables, the Greek 59, 
the second example, Mode 1, Song 5, uses 46 syllables for the Slavic and 42 for the 
Greek, the third example, Mode 1, Song 6, uses 49 for the Slavic and 49 for the 
Greek 

40 Carsten Hoeg, op cit, 47 
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similar observations, Hoeg concluded that the Slavic translator 
‘aimed at getting the same number of arses (i.e., accents) as that of 
the Greek colon in order to establish the same distance between the 
arses as in the Greek original.” 41 The poetical essence of a 
Byzantine kanon, according to Hoeg, is not the number of sylla¬ 
bles, but the “number of accents (arses) and the musical balance 
that is established between them.” 42 Jakobson also identified 
heirmoi in Slavic manuscripts in which the accents in correspond¬ 
ing lines were identical in number to their Greek originals. 
Jakobson concluded that the Slavic translators were not only con¬ 
cerned with maintaining the same number of syllables in a given 
line, but were also preoccupied with preserving a regular distribu¬ 
tion of accented word units. 43 

Gove, however, again was not convinced by Hoegs examples 
and maintained that it is an open question how the principles of 
homotony and isosyllabism were applied in the Slavic translations. 
Was it important, or at least desirable, to reproduce the accentual 
distribution of the translation source (as suggested by Hoegs ex¬ 
ample) or was it sufficient (perhaps under certain unknown condi¬ 
tions) to reproduce the number of syllables in a word, disregarding 
the place of accent? 

Palikarova-Verdeil in her dissertation on the influence of 
Byzantine music in Bulgaria and Russia listed three requirements 
for the translating of Byzantine liturgical texts: 1) counting the syl¬ 
lables, 2) correlating the accents, and 3) translating the meaning as 
closely as possible. 44 Responding to this priority listing, Gove 
wrote: 

The placement of this requirement last (i.e., translate the 
meaning as closely as possible), betrays the authors 
(Parlikarova-Verdeil) modern orientation. It is indeed char¬ 
acteristic of modern translations of songs — operatic transla¬ 
tions, for example — that they are often no more than liberal 

41 Ibid, 46 

42 Ibid 

43 Roman Jakobson, The Slavic Response to Byzantine Poetry, op cit, 254. 

44 Rama Palikarova-Verdeil, op cit, 40 
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paraphrases, for the music to which they are set may not be 
tampered with and must remain absolutely unchanged. This 
principle does not apply to the period under discussion, in 
which there existed accepted methods of extending or abbre¬ 
viating parts of the melodic line to adapt the melodic formu¬ 
lae of an existing composition to the text of a new poem. On 
the other hand, a comparison of a reasonable number of 
Slavic hymns with their Greek prototypes convinces us that 
the requirement of semantic fidelity was paramount in trans¬ 
lation and cannot be treated as a mere desideratum to be 
added on as an afterthought, no matter how impressed we 
may be by the remarkable approximation to the Greek meter 
in some of the Slavic translations. The prevailing semantic 
closeness of the translations to their originals reflects the fact 
that they were translations of religious literature. Any liber¬ 
ties taken with the sacred word, however innocent or well- 
reasoned the motive, carried with them the danger of produc¬ 
ing a heresy. 45 

Oliver Strunk agrees with Gove. He writes: 

In Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry, when several stanzas are to 
be sung to a single melody, their texts regularly agree, line by 
line, in their syllabic count and in the distribution of their ac¬ 
cents. In Slavic translation, this exact agreement disappears, 
and naturally so, for the translators were concerned, not so 
much with syllable count and accent distribution, as with the 
conservation of the original word order and the literal render¬ 
ing of the individual word. 46 

The inconsistency in the metric adherence of the Slavic transla¬ 
tions to their Greek originals was noted by Milos Velimirovic, who 
pointed out that while some of the Slavic heirmoi are “translated 
with a great concern for form and with an amazing aptness, retain¬ 
ing ... the metrical schemes of their Greek models,” there are 
others “where no concern for form appears and where the desire to 
follow the translation, word for word, abolishes completely the 


45 Antonina Gove, op. cit., 222. 

46 Oliver Strunk, Two Chilandari Choir Books, op. cit., 224. 
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poetic form of the Greek model.” 47 One might explain this as a di¬ 
chotomy between translators; those who are guided by poetic and 
musical considerations and make every attempt to achieve metrical 
symmetry, and those translators who are bound with the concept 
of preserving all-important sacred text, achieved best by a literal 
translation at the expense of a superlative poetic and metric form. 
However, such a division does not hold, for, remarkably, most of 
the lines and stanzas that Velimirovic cites as examples of a metri¬ 
cally successful translation are at the same time characterized by lit¬ 
eralism. The second heirmos of Ode 3 in the Chilandar Heirmo- 
logion can serve as one such example. 48 

Greek text (Stereoson ton) 

Irepeaxjoi' pov rdu vovv eig tov cj)6/3ov aov 

Kparaicoaou pe afirep rfj Svvapei aov 

Kai SlSa^ov pe ttol€lv to OeArjpd aov 

Slavic text (Outverdi moi) 

OyTEepAH moh oyML [bl] cTpaxi teoh. ♦ 

oynpenH ma cLnace. chaoio cboigk). 

H NAOyYH MA TEOphTH EOAK) TBOK). 

The Greek text consists of three lines, each having twelve sylla¬ 
bles. The Slavic translation is a literal one, word for word, and the 
number of syllables is almost identical, the only difference being 
thirteen syllables in the second line instead of twelve. The achiev¬ 
ing of a literal translation from one language to another in which 
the translated text contains the same number of lines in the stanza 
with the same number of syllables in each line so that the meter of 
the original is maintained most probably would be considered an 
exceptional coincidence by any literary analyst. Gove, however, 
believes that in the case of the Slavic translations from the Greek, it 
might be different because of the similarity in the syntax of both 

47 Milos Velimirovic, Byzantine Elements in Early Slavic Chanty Main Volume, 
Subsidia IV (Copenhagen: Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, I960) 60. 

48 Ibid., 70. 
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languages and in the borrowings of so many words. She does admit 
that the Slavic translators could have made a conscious effort to 
achieve a metrical similarity with the Greek original while at the 
same time maintaining the literal meaning of the word. However, 
she is more inclined to ascribe such metrical similarities to the fact 
that the Slavic and Greek vocabularies have a sufficiently large 
number of identically semantic equivalents. For example, just by 
looking briefly through the text of the Akathistos Hymn and 
its translation in Slavic manuscripts, Gove found such word pairs 


Xo-yog 

CAO-BO 

[word] 

Oav-pa 

yk-ao 

[miracle] 

Pn-rr)p 

MA-TH 

[mother] 

Kv-pt-e 

To-cno-AH 

[Lord] 

to Kpd-rog 

Abf>-?KA-BA 

[power, rule] 

rj-Kov-aau 

CAH-?KA-l|ie 

[they heard] 

pXe-rrov-cra 

BH-A6-CTH 

[seeing] 

TTais-up-isr)-Te 

npt-nt-TA-A 

♦ [praised in song] 

Si-Sd-lga-aa 

N<\-0\(-YH-C/A 

[having taught] 

pe-ya-Xv-uo-peu 

Be-AH-YA-re-Ml 

[we magnify] 


Gove selected the stanzas of the Akathistos Hymn for her study 
and analysis of the metrical correspondence between Slavic transla¬ 
tions and their Greek originals. This hymn, which belongs to the 
genre of Byzantine kontakia, is, in its original Greek version, a poem 
of twenty-four stanzas, called oikoi, the first letter of each stanza pro¬ 
ducing an alphabetic acrostic. Half of the twenty-four stanzas, the 
odd-numbered ones, are uniquely augmented by a praise to the 
Virgin consisting of thirteen lines, each beginning with the Greek 
word x a LP e (translated in the Slavonic by paao\(hca). The even- 
numbered stanzas all conclude with the common refrain Alleluia . 
The entire hymn of twenty-four stanzas is preceded by an intro- 


49 Antonina Gove, op. cit., 22 4. 
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ductory stanza called the prooemium or koukoulion , metrically in¬ 
dependent of the twenty-four stanzas with the exception of its last 
line, whose text, x a ^P € vu/ipr] dvvfipevre, is the same as the last 
line of all the odd-numbered stanzas. 

Goves analysis of five randomly selected stanzas shows that 
there are no Slavic stanzas that have both full syllabic ( isosyllabism) 
and accentual ( homotony) identity to the Greek originals. However, 
she did find a very high proportion of lines that have the same 
number of accents as the corresponding lines of the originals. The 
first line of the last stanza of the Akathistos “f? TrauvpuriTe injrrjp” 
has the same number of syllables (7) and the same metrical pattern 
(! x ! x x! x) in Slavic: “0 math.” From her analysis of those 

five randomly selected stanzas Gove concluded that “in any literal 
Slavic translation from the Greek some words and phrases (and 
even whole lines of poetry) will have the same metrical configura¬ 
tion as in the original without any adaptation on the part of the 
translator.” 50 

This comparison of accentual similarity in the lines of the Slavic 
translation with the Greek original led Gove to ask the following 
question: “Although there are many examples in which the number 
of syllables coincides in both translation and original, the accents 
have been shifted so that they do not correspond. Was a word-for- 
word translation motivated by an attitude of piety vis-a-vis the 
meaning of the hymns, with the number of accents per line identi¬ 
cal a mere by-product, or did the requirement to maintain the 
accent number for musical purposes provide the impetus for word- 
for-word translation?” 51 

This brings us to the final part of our discussion, namely, the 
text-music relationship of the early Slavic translations of Byzantine 
hymnody. This is, perhaps, even more important in assessing the 
poetic qualities of these translations and might offer an appropriate 
answer to the question posed above. We should not forget that the 
main purpose in translating the Byzantine poetic-hymnography in 

50 Ibid. 

51 Ibid., 243. 
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the first place was for liturgical worship purposes; that is, for the 
chanting of these hymns at church services celebrated in a language 
that could be comprehended by its Slavic worshippers. 

Nicholas Uspensky has studied early Slavic translations of liturgical 
texts in relationship to their textual and musical correspondence with 
the Byzantine originals. In order to illustrate the process of melodic 
and rhythmic adaptation, he presented a line-by-line comparison of a 
Byzantine and Slavic stikheron in honor of St John Chrysostom. The 
Greek example was taken from a Greek manuscript of the 12th cen¬ 
tury (N° 352 found in the State Public Library in Leningrad, now St 
Petersburg) and the Slavic from a manuscript also of the 12th cen¬ 
tury (Nq 15) found in the same library. 52 

Viewing the above examples, one clearly can notice the different 
styles of script. The Greek version is much more stylized, perhaps 
being written rather casually or quickly, perhaps from memory. 
The Slavic version, on the other hand, is of a heavy, block print, 
perhaps betraying a painstaking effort on the part of the scribe to 
be very clear and precise. Just by a cursory look at the manuscripts, 
one might not easily identify the similarity^of the two notations. 
However, when one takes the time to recopy both texts and nota¬ 
tions, side by side, as Uspensky did, the similarity of the two be¬ 
comes quite obvious. 53 

The Byzantine hymn to St John Chrysostom consists of 7 lines, 
the first four lines stating in direct fashion the attributes of the great 
bishop, pastor and teacher, in the form of two poetic parallels, di¬ 
vided into 4 lines. 

line 1 —You are a great bishop and pastor 
line 2 —gentle and reverent 
line 3 —a preacher of repentance 
line 4 —a golden fountain of grace 

The number of syllables in each of these lines is more or less the 
same: 

52 Nikolai Uspensky, Drevne-russkoe pevcheskoe iskusstvo [ The early-Russian art of sing¬ 
ing, 2nd ed. (Moscow: Sovetskii Kompozitor, 1971) Plates II and III. 

53 Ibid ., 37. 
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line 1—13 syllables 

line 2 — 8 syllables (sum of 1 & 2 = 21 syllables) 
line 3—9 syllables 

line 4—11 syllables (sum of 3 & 4 = 20 syllables) 

line 5— all praising with love we beseech you—11 syllables 
line 6-—grant us through yourprayers y O Father—12 syllables 
line 7 — the remission of our souls — 10 syllables 

With this comparative approach Uspensky showed that in some 
lines individual Greek words correspond with the Slavic, “accord¬ 
ing to meaning,” “according to number of syllables,” and even at 
times “to the same location of accent.” 54 Comparing the similarity 
of the Slavic notation with the Byzantine in the example, Uspensky 
concluded that in some cases the domestikos 55 obviously attempted 
to preserve the Greek neumes in almost literal fashion. 56 One 
simply is struck by the numerous Slavic words in each line of the 
text that carry identical neumes employed in notating the corre¬ 
sponding Greek word. At times where the Slavic translated word 
has more syllables than its Greek correspondent does, the 
domestikos used the stopitsa to notate the additional syllables. This 
neume is used to indicate that the syllable is to be sung on the same 
pitch as the previous syllable, thus in no way changing the melodic 
pattern of the original. The beginnings of lines one, two, and four 
are such examples. There are, however, instances where the Slavic 
domestikos did not use an identical Byzantine neume at a corre¬ 
sponding place in the text, where, presumably, there would be no 
linguistic necessity for a change. Such examples can be seen in the 
third, fifth, and seventh lines. This indicates that even though the 

54 Ibid, 40 

55 Domestikos , a word adopted into Slavic nomenclature without translating it from 
the Greek The domestikos was not only the leader of a church musical establish¬ 
ment, but also its elder, its prefect, and its teacher Uspensky assumes that it was a 
domestikos who was responsible for the musical notation found in Slavic manu¬ 
scripts For the use of this word in Russian ecclesiastical literature see Johann von 
Gardner, Russian Church Singing, Vol 2, History from the Origins to the Mid-Seven¬ 
teenth Century , translated and edited by Vladimir Morosan (Crestwood, NY SVS 
Press, 2000) 25-27 

56 Nikolai Uspensky, op cit, 38 
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Slavic domestikos preserved the original Greek melody, he was not 
slavishly bound to it and was able to show a certain degree of inde¬ 
pendence. Taken as a whole, however, does not such a closeness of 
the Slavic and Greek versions of this stikheron enable us to con¬ 
clude that the Slavic text is indeed using the same musical form, in¬ 
cluding phrasing, melody, and rhythm, of its Greek original? 

The Chilandar musical manuscript 307, a Triodion 57 in terms of 
its contents, provides an interesting alternative to our understand¬ 
ing of the questions that have been discussed regarding the process 
of early Slavic translating efforts. In this manuscript, the final Ode 
of the Good Friday three-ode Kanon, like the two odes that pre¬ 
cede it, is entered in full, with musical notation not only for the 
heirmos but also for the troparia. 58 The translated heirmos (“More 
honorable than the Cherubim ... ”) and its Greek model agree 
almost in identical fashion in terms of syllable count (see table below 
onp . 402). The Slavic troparia, however, tell quite a different story. 
In only two lines of the four troparia is there any agreement with 
the translated heirmos. Among the troparia themselves, syllable 
count agreement is found only in two lines; the seventh line of the 
first three troparia is a refrain line, having the exact same wording. 

Strunk copied out the words and musical notation of the first 
three lines of the heirmos, writing in the troparia in order below the 
heirmos (see right). 

The graphic analysis shows that there is a fundamental congru- 
ity between the text and the melody of each line. What is clearly ev¬ 
ident is the manner in which lines of varying lengths are adapted to 
the single phrases that did not undergo any material change. 
Additional syllables that were non-essential to the melody all re¬ 
ceived the same musical sign, the stopitsa. The essential signs to the 

57 The contemporary Triodion is a two-part liturgical book containing offices for the 
movable feasts of the liturgical year which fall from the period of the Sunday of the 
Publican and the Pharisee (Lenten Triodion) and from Pascha through the Sunday 
of All Saints (Flowery Triodion or Pentecostarion). The Triodion (lit. three odes) 
derives its name from the great number of Kanons it contains, which consist primar¬ 
ily of three odes (as opposed to the usual nine). 

58 V, Fragmenta Chiliandarica Palaeoslavica (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1957) 
fol 53 and 53v 
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melody were not only in agreement line byline but also to the es¬ 
sential signs of the Greek sources in the archaic Coislin notation. 59 

The two musical examples that have been cited—the stikheron 
in honor of St John Chrysostom and the first two lines of the Ninth 
Ode of the Good Friday kanon—are found in Slavic manuscripts 
whose musical notation reflects the syllabic style in which the 
melody predominately moves at the rate of a single note to a single 
syllable of text. 60 There is a second type of early Slavic musical 
manuscript that contains notation for a melismatic style of singing 


59 Oliver Strunk, Two Chilandari Choir Books, op cit , 227 

60 Of the total number of early Slavic manuscripts dating from the 11th to the 14th 
centuries, all but 5 employ a notation which Oliver Strunk maintains is a) of 
Byzantine origin, b) introduced well before the year 1000, perhaps as early as 950, 
and c) that at sometime after the year 1000, perhaps as late as 1050, it was modified 
in certain aspects and that these modifications themselves were of Byzantine origin, 
and d) in certain ways it can be considered original in that it restricts the use of some 
of its borrowed signs in ways quite unfamiliar from the Byzantine and in the fact 
that it has invented at least one fully original Slavic sign, the stopitsa 
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where as many as ten or more notes may be sung to one syllable of 
text. Early Slavic manuscripts that transmit these chants number 
only five, the earliest one dating to the eleventh century. Musicolo¬ 
gists have called such a manuscript Kondakar ; after its basic con¬ 
tents, which comprise the cycle of Kontakia for the liturgical year. 61 
The Greek originals with musical notation for these texts are found 
in the Greek Asmatikon, “whose origins are at Constantinople and 
transmit the repertory of florid choral chants for the small choir, 
the psaltai , of Haghia Sofia.” 62 

In one of these Slavic manuscripts, the Leningrad Kondakar 
dated to the twelfth century, there exists a hymn for the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross that is presented in both Slavic letters and 
above it a transliterated Greek version. The notation of both ver¬ 
sions is identical. Kenneth Levy compared this same hymn located 
in a Greek Asmatikon of the thirteenth century and found several 
striking systematic correspondences, namely: 1) the choice of re¬ 
peated vowels and added letters and the points where they appear 
throughout the text correspond in both versions, 2) the placement 
of the melismas are identical in both versions, where a syllable of 
the Greek text receives a melodic expansion, the same syllable in 
the Slavic text likewise is given an expansion, and 3) the substance 
of both the Slavic and Greek melodies involve similar melodic de¬ 
tails. 63 In his analysis Levy showed that the Slavic musician was 
able to handle with rather simple ease the presence of two few or 
too many syllables. Where a line in the Slavic has fewer syllables 
than the Greek original, the inessential musical elements are sup¬ 
pressed or two successive melismas are combined on a single sylla¬ 
ble. Where the Slavic has more syllables than its corresponding 
Greek original, for example, where (piXaudpojne with its four Greek 
syllables is translated with the seven-syllable Slavic word 
YenoBfcKomoEhYe, the Slavic musician either treats the extra syllables 

61 The Kondakaria also contain hypakoai, koinonica, and selected hymns for the 
Lenten and Pentecostarion cycles. 

62 Kenneth Levy, “The Earliest Slavic Melismatic Chants” in Fundamental Problems, 
200 . 

63 Ibid., 201. 
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as introductory musical elements and chants them with the 
stopitsa, i.e., an unaccented tone repetition, or he distributes the 
extra syllables by subdividing existing melismas . 64 Thus, one can 
conclude that for musical purposes the Slavic translator (and, of 
course, also the Slavic singer) did not have to be overly concerned 
with preserving an identical syllable count from one language to 
the other. 

Levy also observed that in the majority of cases where syllable 
count is not identical, the Slavic text was shifted so that the posi¬ 
tion of the Slavic text-accents would coincide with the textual as 
well as the musical accent of the Greek melody. In the example 
cited above, the primary accent on the -ak>- of YeflostKOrtioEbYe 
is made to coincide with the position of the accent in the Greek, on 
-Aav- of <; i)iXdu9pojTT6 , 65 

What these musical examples of the Slavic translations have 
shown is that the liturgical chant, in almost every case, is able to ac¬ 
commodate a change in either syllable count, accent shift, or both. 
This can be accomplished without a drastic alteration of the me¬ 
lodic line. All Byzantine melodies, and the g^rly Slavic melodies as 
well, are built up of stable musical patterns, short melodic motives 
(musicologists refer to these as melodic formulae) which in their 
use are extremely flexible. A melodic formula, as it is used in its 
Byzantine connotation, is a framework within which there are ele¬ 
ments of fixation, yet is still subject to transformation. In other 
words, it is a constant melodic pattern that does not always appear 
in exactly the same form. Among the strongest types of melodic 
formalae found in Byzantine chant are those which are found at the 
ending of a verse or of the complete stanza. These are appropriately 
called cadentialformulae. To illustrate how the Byzantine formula 
is easily adapted according to the number of syllables in the phrase, 
Milos Velimirovic has identified the basic form of a frequently- 
used cadence found in heirmoi of Mode I and then demonstrated a 
number of ways in which it can be altered . 66 The basic formula is: 

64 Ibid., 202 

65 Ibid, 203 
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A simple alteration consists of the repetition of some of its 
pitches, most often the first or last one of the basic form: 



The formula can be augmented with the insertion of one or two 
notes on a different pitch following the first note of the formula: 



In his analysis of identical heirmoi in Slavic manuscripts, 
Velimirovic also has shown that “one can find the musical form 
which appears in the Byzantine Chant transferred into the Slavic 


66 Milos Velimirovic, Byzantine Elements , op cit, 62-64 
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Chant as well .” 67 Thus, as in the Byzantine, the melodic contour of 
a given line is readily adjustable, thus affirming that in making the 
Slavic translations, exact syllable count and identical accent place¬ 
ment is not an absolute requirement. In terms of the chanting of 
the hymns, the process of adapting a melody to the translated text 
allowed the possibility of adjustments and even slight departures 
from the original melody without violating in the least the conven¬ 
tions of the established singing practice. The singer took it for 
granted that the melody would be similar, even if a microscopic 
analysis disclosed a lack of identity to the last dot. It is the frame¬ 
work that counts, and minor deviations are insignificant. 

The rich repertoire of Orthodox hymnography contains literally 
thousands of hymns, which are distributed in services throughout 
the year. These hymns—in the form of troparia, stikhera, kontakia 
and kanons—quote, paraphrase, and interpret Scripture, describe 
historical events, express, clarify, and define doctrinal statements, 
provide moral lessons for leading a good life, contemplate the life, 
death, and resurrection of the Savior, provide examples to the faith¬ 
ful for repentance and consolation, and offer simple praise and 
thanksgiving to God. Inasmuch as Orthodox theology provides 
the content of the Greek liturgical hymnody, the meaning of words 
is critical. Therefore, any translation must communicate correctly 
the Church’s theology. In the words of St Constantine-Cyril, the 
translator should not “render blindly the Greek words with their 
Slavic equivalents: for it is not the words that [is required] but their 
meaning. 00 

At the same time the poetic structure, the effects of rhythm, 
meter, rhyme, word-imagery, syntax, is an essential element of the 
Byzantine hymnody. It is this poetic form that is so important in 
transmitting the richness, the strength and the power of so many of 
the Orthodox liturgical texts. Because of the syntax and structure 
of the Slavic language, which followed its prototype in its written 
form and also included the adoption of numerous Greek words, 

67 Ibid , 105 

68 Introduction to the Evangeharium , text in Tachiaos, op cit, 95 
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the translators, more or less, were able to follow the original Greek 
form, line by line. This resulted in a translation that closely corre¬ 
sponded with the original Greek poetic form. At the same time the 
Byzantines, and by extension, the early Slavs, were able to combine 
this poetry with a musical form that was flexible enough so that the 
music was neither a detriment to the understanding of the content 
of the hymn nor to its poetic beauty. 
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Russian Theology and Theologians Revisited 

Michael Plekon 

Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology. 

Edited with commentary by Rowan Williams. Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1999, x + 310pp. 

Michael Aksionov Meerson, The Trinity of Love in Modern 

Russian Theology. Quincy, IL: Franciscan Press, 1998, xx + 
255pp. 

Vladimir Lossky, Sept jours sur les routes de France , Juin 
1940. Paris: Cerf, 1998, 89pp. » 

Students of the great figures of the Russian emigration, of what 
Nicolas Zernov called the “Russian Religious Renaissance of the 
Twentieth Century,” will welcome these recent publications. The 
first is a collection of six texts from the ever-controversial, brilliant 
and tragically understudied priest and theologian, Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov (1871-1944). Formerly Lady Margaret Professor of Di¬ 
vinity at Oxford, the Rt Revd Rowan Williams, presently Bishop of 
Monmouth in the Church of England, is both the editor of these 
texts and the author of the commentary that accompanies them. 
This volume is a welcome addition, providing a good bit more of 
the work of Bulgakov in English. The fine Bulgakov Anthology, ed¬ 
ited by James Pain and the late Nicolas Zernov (Westminster Press, 
1976), has long been out of print, though it surely deserves to be 
reprinted. 

The apparent lack of interest in Bulgakov raises the nagging 
issue of his status among theologians in the Church, recently ad- 
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dressed by Fr Boris Bobrinskoy, Dean of St Sergius Institute, in a 
lecture given there and published in Service Orthodoxe de Presse , 
and also by Fr Thomas Hopko, Dean of St Vladimir’s Seminary, in 
an article published in the pages of this journal. Both held him up 
as a true treasure of the Church, regrettably tainted by accusations 
of heresy and, even more sadly (and unjustly), ignored by subse¬ 
quent generations of scholars, teachers and students within the 
Church. But now, as yet another figure of our century has been rec¬ 
ognized as a saint, Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny, along with priests 
John Kochurov and Alexander Hotovitsky and Bishop Nikolai 
Velimirovich, one wonders whether other authentic lights in the 
Orthodox Church of our time may yet be acknowledged. 

One is tempted to ask if there is some deliberate or unintended 
forgetfulness of some of the teachers of the not-so-distant past. A 
powerful essay by Fr Kyprian Kern on contrasting types of pastoral 
identity and work, “levitical” versus “prophetic,” has been trans¬ 
lated by Fr Alvian Smirensky (who has translated numerous essays 
of the theologians of the Russian emigration) and has appeared 
electronically, and soon, I hope, in print. Pavel Florensky’s radi¬ 
cal and creative opus, The Pillar and Ground of Truth , has been 
translated by Boris Jakim and published by Princeton University 
Press. A volume of selections from Fr Alexander Schmemann’s 
journals has now been published in an English translation; a trans¬ 
lated anthology of Mother Maria Skobtsova’s writings is being pre¬ 
pared by Orbis Books; and work is to begin to translate Fr Nicolas 
Afanasiev’s important study, The Church of the Holy Spirit . How¬ 
ever with the exception of a few small volumes, the writings of 
Bulgakov and, what is more, his remarkable priestly ministry, not 
to mention his years of service as dean, teacher and scholar at St 
Sergius Institute and for the Orthodox Church in Western Europe, 
are ignored and passed over as if he never existed. The West cannot 
be blamed for this, since so few of the recognized giants of Ortho¬ 
dox theology of the last century are well known, mostly because of 
the strange lack of interest in presenting and promoting their con¬ 
tributions. In fact, more often than not it has been scholars of the 
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West, such as Williams, Paul Valliere, Kris Groberg, Robert 
Slesinski, and Fr Stephen Janos who have explored their contribu¬ 
tions. However, even given the scope of Russian studies, the 
volume of publications on the best of the Russian emigration in 
theology and philosophy is not overwhelming. (One of the useful 
features of Rowan Williams' volume is the review he provides of the 
work on Bulgakov.) A happy addition to this scholarship is the col¬ 
lection edited by Judith Deutch Kornblatt and Robert F. 
Gustafson, Russian Religious Thought (Madison, WI: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1996), and more recently Catherine Evtuhov’s 
study of Bulgakovs early years, The Cross and the Sickle: Sergei 
Bulgakov and the Fate of Russian Religious Philosophy (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1997). 

There are the indefatigable translators of Bulgakov, the recently 
deceased Constantine Andronikoff, who brought most of his 
books into French, and Boris Jakim who has been working on 
bringing essays and parts of the greater trilogy into English, though 
mostly in very small presses ( The Holy Grail and The Eucharist , 
Hudson NY: Lindisfarne, 1997, and severaf publications by Vari¬ 
able Press, New Haven, CT). Abroad one must recognize the on¬ 
going work of GRER—Groupe de recherche sur l'emigration 
russe—based at the Sorbonne s Institut d’etudes slaves, and Nikita 
Struves own scholarship over the years ( Soixante-dix ans 
d'emigration russe , Paris: Fayard, 1996). There are now several in¬ 
ternet groups devoted to figures such as Nicolas Berdiaev and 
Mother Maria Skobtsova, headed up by Stephen Janos and Kris 
Groberg (see for example, skobtsova@eGroups.com). Some stud¬ 
ies are brilliant if eccentric, such as Triumphs of the Spirit in Russia 
(London, 1997) by the late Donald Nicholl. Others are decidedly 
uneven and skewed, such as those of the Dominican Fr Aidan 
Nichols, Theology in the Russian Diaspora: Church, Fathers and Eu¬ 
charist in Nikolai Afanas’ev (Cambridge University Press, 1989) 
and Light from the East: Authors and Themes in Orthodox Theology 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1995). Paul Valliere s full-length analysis 
of the development of a liberal theological tradition still awaits 
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publication. Despite these more recent works, there has not been 
anything comparable to Nicolas Zernovs major study published 
almost 40 years ago, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twenti¬ 
eth Century (NY: Macmillan, 1963). Both Williams’ volume and 
that of Fr Michael Meerson also reviewed here are thus very wel¬ 
come, sound and very useful studies in the field. 

There is no doubt that Bulgakovs work, even in translation, 
presents formidable challenges. Boris Jakim characterized his style 
of writing as a “mystical lyricism,” producing, particularly in his 
major works and especially the great trilogy, “the broad panorama 
of what might be called a mystical epic.” So much shaped by the 
German intellectual heritage of the nineteenth century, his prose is 
difficult: his long and convoluted sentences are reminiscent of the 
battle one has with such diverse giants as Hegel, Marx and Max 
Weber. Bulgakovs writings are rich in quotations from the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Fathers and liturgical texts. Yet deeper than this is his im¬ 
mense learning, his thinking, grounded not only in philosophy, 
psychology, Russian and Western European literature, economic 
and social theory, but steeped in the Church Fathers and the theol¬ 
ogy of his time. One should not be surprised to read his essays on 
Picasso’s art, his citation of theological writers from England, Ger¬ 
many, France and the United States, and from all denominational 
backgrounds and specializations. He was, after all, a chief example 
of the “Silver Age” of learning and the arts in Russia, which was a 
veritable “renaissance” in many disciplines especially, philosophy 
and theology. 

Williams has selected six texts by Bulgakov (or more depending 
on how you count them) for translation. They range from an early 
(1903) political-economic essay, “The Economic Ideal,” to 
Bulgakovs contribution in the famous 1909 collection Vekhi , 
“Heroism and the Spiritual Struggle,” to selections from the 
volume Unfading Light (1917). I personally wish Williams would 
have included Bulgakovs contribution, “Dogma and Dogmatics,” 
to the important 1930 collection published in Paris, Living Tradi¬ 
tion {Zhivoepredanie ), an anthology so dear to the heart of Fr John 
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Meyendorff that he employed the same title for a collection of his 
own essays. This essay by Bulgakov is in many ways, the key to his 
own life-work, the creative contemplation of the fullness of the 
truth continuously revealed in the life of the Church, a truth not to 
be mechanically ‘preserved,” but actively explored and applied to 
our life and the world. I also wish that “By Jacobs Well,” included 
in the out-of-print Bulgakov Anthology, would also have been used 
by Williams, not only for its doctrinal soundness but as a needed 
challenge to current traditionalist rhetoric. Then there are excerpts 
from one of the volumes of Bulgakovs great trilogy, The Lamb of 
God: On the Divine Humanity (1933), written in the midst of the 
conflict of accusations* condemnations and defense of Bulgakov 
for his “sophiology.” In his commentary Williams takes pains to 
point out how the idea arid figure of Sophia emerges and develops 
in Bulgakovs unfolding writing, including changes and not a little 
confusion and contradiction. Of particular interest should be the 
selections that reveal Bulgakovs grappling with the social theory 
and events of his time, from a theological rather than a sociological 
perspective. Here we find his “The Soul of Socialism,” from the 
collection The New City {Novyi grad) of 1932, his sermon at Epis¬ 
copal Seabury-Western Theological Seminary in Chicago during 
one of his two trips to the USA, in 1934, “Social Teaching in 
Modern Russian Orthodox Theology,” and the summary of a pre¬ 
sentation he was to have given at the annual meeting of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius in 1939 but could not due to sur¬ 
gery for cancer of the throat, “The Spirit of Prophecy.” These last 
two selections are especially valuable not only because of their rela¬ 
tively direct and succinct style but also because they were for a gen¬ 
eral audience rather than other theologians. Not unlike many other 
theological minds, St Augustine for example, the homily or sermon 
often reveals a very different proclamation, liturgical in context. 
This is abundantly true for Bulgakov, as a reading of his published 
sermons attests, as well as the witness of those who actually heard 
him preach and participated in the liturgies he celebrated. Fr 
Schmemann recorded some very beautiful images of Bulgakov as 
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liturgical presider, confessor, and man of prayer, and both he and Fr 
Hopko have perceptively observed that quite a few of Bulgakov s 
shorter works are virtually homilies, extended meditations on the 
Mother of God, Sts John the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and Holy 
Wisdom. The same is also clearly true of Bulgakovs overview, 
The Orthodox Church (rev. trans. Lydia Kesich, Crestwood NY: 
SVS Press, 1988). 

The concluding section of the book under review is, in my opin¬ 
ion, the least successful and in many ways most disturbing part. In 
“Bulgakov and Anti-Semitism,” Williams attempts to examine 
how Bulgakov regarded the Jews in his writing and, more specifi¬ 
cally, how he responded to the Nazi definition of and “solution” to 
the Judenfrage y that is, the Holocaust. I would say that, in our time, 
even to set such a title, as Williams does on this last essay of his own 
writing, is in effect to pass sentence. While the answer Williams 
would give to the question of whether Bulgakov was in fact anti- 
Semitic would be in the negative, the “but” which is nevertheless 
also stated raises the accusation no matter what the authors inten¬ 
tion. While the actual texts of Bulgakov oppose any oppression of 
people for ethnic or racial reasons, and while Williams also under¬ 
scores Bulgakovs virulent attack upon, his total opposition to 
Fascism, nevertheless other texts in which Bulgakov is seen as 
“tone-deaf” to Jewish identity and their reality apart from a Chris¬ 
tian theological perspective make Williams uneasy. And though 
exonerating Bulgakov, as well as Karl Barth and Leon Bloy for that 
matter, of outright anti-Semitism, Williams seemingly finds them 
defective more for what they did not think and say of Jews and Ju¬ 
daism, than for what they did. Clearly, this is a most complex issue, 
worthy of consideration in its own right and obviously beyond the 
scope of this review essay. 

Suffice it to say, however, coming at the very end of an otherwise 
constructive and perceptive set of translated texts and interspersed 
commentary and analysis, it leaves a very bad, bitter taste, and, in 
my opinion, this more for Williams than for Bulgakov. Bulgakov 
had little to say, in a substantial body of work, about Judaism and 
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Jews, and most of what he did say was in opposition to anti-Semi¬ 
tism, theoretical or organized. Further, if his analysis of a “spiritual 
kinship,” as Williams characterizes it, between Bolshevism and the 
Third Reich is insightful, then should Bulgakovs admittedly very 
Russian, and now politically incorrect, critique of secularized Jew¬ 
ishness and his viewing of the destiny of Israel/Judaism through the 
lens of Christianity be spun out into a latent, theoretical, or per¬ 
haps unconscious anti-Semitism? Not that Williams does this, but 
his all-too-brief and occasionally provocative foray into so tangled 
a question allows such an impression to remain in the reader. To his 
credit, Williams does suggest that there are substantial, creative 
and constructive elements in Bulgakovs admittedly minimal writ¬ 
ing on Judaism and Christianity, that Bulgakov with all his defects 
does still raise several important points: for instance, how 
particularism and universalism clash, and how theology might ad¬ 
dress questions of national, ethnic or other forms of collective iden¬ 
tity and destiny in our age of individualism and toleration. I 
remain however, unhappy that so dense and charged a complex of 
issues would be dealt with is so hurried and, in my opinion, so con¬ 
voluted a fashion at the very end of Williams otherwise careful and 
insightful collection of translations and commentary. 

Fr Michael Meerson, an alumnus of St Vladimir's and student of 
Fr John Meyendorff, pursued the important meeting between the 
theological traditions of the East and the West in his Fordham Uni¬ 
versity doctoral dissertation. Now revised and published as The 
Trinity of Love in Modern Russian Theology , this lucid and magiste¬ 
rial study begins where contemporary Western theologians such as 
Jurgen Moltmann, Walter Kasper, Catherina LaCugna and Leo¬ 
nardo Boff left off, namely their discovery that in twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Orthodox theology there was a profound recognition of what 
the Fathers knew: that the Trinity can be approached in personalist 
terms not only as substance, this through the paradigm of love, the 
perichoresis of love among the three divine person, love both per¬ 
sonal and in communion. Here are points of contact with our 
modern psychological, philosophical, and yes, theological inclina- 
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tions both toward the human person and community. These ap¬ 
proaches to the Trinity’s life as the image and likeness of human 
identity and existence are thus of astonishing beauty and power. 
Moltmann and the others ran into them, almost literally, in the 
writings of that Eastern-Western church “go-between,” Paul 
Evdokimov. 

But Meerson shows that what they encountered here was the 
original work of Evdokimov’s own teacher, Fr Sergius Bulgakov, 
and behind and along with him, a veritable community of religious 
thinkers, beginning with Vladimir Soloviev in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and extending to the Russian “Silver Age.” He charts the redis¬ 
covery by these open-minded, creative philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians of the West’s medieval flourishing of theology, in particular, 
the rich Christian humanism of St Francis of Assisi. In addition to 
Viacheslav Ivanov, Dimitry Merezhkovsky and his wife, Zinaida 
Hippius, from the Symbolist and poetic circles, he also highlights 
the contributions of the singular “philosopher of freedom,” 
Nicolas Berdiaev, of the mystic Lev Karsavin’s understanding of the 
Trinity as outpouring of love (indebted to %s Francis and Angelina 
of Folino). A final figure is Bulgakov’s friend and inspiration, the 
multi-gifted Fr Pavel Florensky. One learns here of Fr Alexander 
Elchaninov’s attachment to the Merezhkovskys and their circle, 
and of his editing the Little Flowers , sayings of St Francis, for publi¬ 
cation in St Petersburg, before his ordination and priestly ministry 
after the Revolution in France. One learns fascinating details such 
as the path that led so many Russian intellectuals to St Francis, the 
spirituality of the West and to a deepening both of their own East¬ 
ern Christian spirituality, an unusual trail about which Florovsky 
had earlier commented. Incongruous as it may be to us in the West, 
their door was Nietzsche, in whom they recognized an authentic 
brother, a critic of desiccated religion, a passionate lover of freedom 
and a prophet of the confrontation of Christian tradition and 
modern consciousness. 

Readers of both the Western and Eastern churches, therefore, 
have a genuine delight waiting for them in Meerson’s work. In his 
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insightful readings of these Russian theologians, Meerson wit¬ 
nesses to the reality that Eastern and Western Christians can do far 
more than nourish grudges for past wrongs. They can do more 
than accuse each other of heresy. Here we find not the “captivity” of 
the East by Western scholasticism so lamented by Florovsky and 
others, but a very productive interaction of the best of both. The 
Eastern Fathers enter dialogue with Richard of St Victor, Francis of 
Assisi, Bonaventure, Bernard of Clairvaux, Meister Eckhart, Julian 
of Norwich, John of the Cross in Arseniev, Ivanov, Karsavin among 
others, and the results are rich. There is no question but that 
though divided, Christians of the East and West recognize the 
same Holy Trinity as a community of love, an icon for the life of the 
Church and of each believer. The Russian theologians and philoso¬ 
phers Meerson leads us through recognize that the “limitless Love,” 
as Fr Lev Gillet would say, transcends the humanly constructed 
walls of separation. Again, like that of Rowan Williams, this study 
reminds us of the wealth of Russian philosophy and theology from 
figures of the “renaissance” which has never been translated or 
which, even if brought into English, has go»e out of print. In short 
this excellent book should spur on efforts to recover the unbridled 
creativity of such Orthodox thinkers who saw Tradition as always 
alive, always new. 

The last work is not so much a theological study but a moving 
historical chronicle by yet another bridge-builder between East 
and West, Vladimir Lossky. Known for his magisterial work, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Churchy published in the midst of 
World War II, and for the lucid studies which followed it, he was a 
founding member of the first Francophone Orthodox parish in 
Paris, in the company of Paul and Natasha Evdokimov, the 
Kovalevsky brothers, Evgraph and Maxim, along with Elisabeth 
Behr-Sigel, and with Fr Lev Gillet appointed by Metropolitan 
Evlogy as their rector. Lossky was one of the most vocal and public 
critics of Bulgakovs sophiology and was among those who adhered 
to the Moscow Patriarchate after Metropolitan Evlogy took his di¬ 
ocese to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. Despite 
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his reputation as a precise, even somewhat combative Orthodox 
theologian, it may surprise some to learn that Lossky was a life-long 
student of the medieval West, particularly the writings of Meister 
Eckhart. His doctoral thesis on the negative/apophatic theology of 
this medieval Dominican preacher and mystic was published post¬ 
humously. St Francis of Assisi was also an enduring object of his 
study and piety, along with St Genevieve of Paris, at whose tomb he 
regularly prayed. He also frequently visited the place of the Mother 
of Gods apparition in the late nineteenth century at LaSalette, 
there being for him no problem in praying at this catholic shrine. 
He was influenced by Karsavin to work in patristics, and worked 
with medieval specialists Ferdinand Lot and Etienne Gilson in his 
Sorbonne years of study. His work was all too abruptly halted by his 
early and sudden death at the age of 55 in 1958. This small work is 
not one of straightforward theology. Rather it is a diary kept from 
Thursday, June 13, to Wednesday, June 19, 1940, as the German 
occupation of Paris was taking place. Vladimir Lossky was at¬ 
tempting to join some branch of service, an effort that finally 
proved futile. In so doing he left Paris with those fleeing the Nazis, 
and in almost a week of traveling on foot and by hitching rides, he 
rejoined his family in the south. But along the way, he was eyewit¬ 
ness to terror, such as the machine-gun strafing of the refugee col¬ 
umns by German planes. He was a participant in the suffering of 
war inflicted on innocent civilians, and many times a witness to 
death. But Lossky s work is not only a narrative. It is also a medita¬ 
tion in several dimensions: on the evil of war, on the historical tra¬ 
dition and identity of France in the Gospel, on the sharing of God 
in the sufferings of his children, among others. Here, in the face of 
monstrous evil, one will find no time for dwelling on insignificant 
matters, no awareness of the sad division of Christians. In the 
horror of war Lossky, like Mother Maria and Bishop Nikolai 
Velimirovich, saw these all-too-human walls of separation among 
Christians disappear. Concerns about the interpretation of this 
chronicle by members of Lossky s family would appear, following 
its publication, to have been overly solicitous. It is the theologians 
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humanity that radiates here, something very effectively comple¬ 
mented by brief remembrances of him also included by three of his 
four children, Nicolas and Jean Lossky, Catherine Aslanoff and a 
friend, Marie Semon. Without sentimentality and with deep affec¬ 
tion, Vladimir Lossky is recalled as a man of learning and humor, 
passion and prayer, one of intense faith yet free and without reli¬ 
gious affectations—in short, like Paul Evdokimov, a soul illumined 
by God in rich, full humanity. One would not hesitate to refer to 
him, along with others of our time, though none formally recog¬ 
nized as saints, as “living icons,” examples of the Gospel lived out. 
This small volume provides a rewarding encounter with such a 
Christian. 
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Miroslav Labunka, The Legend of the Novgorodian White 
Cow: The Study of Its “Prologue” and “Epilogue. ” Mono¬ 
graphs, Vol. 56. Munich: Ukrainian Free University, 1998, 
x + 339pp. 

ISBN 3-928867-31-X 

The Legend of the White Cowl is a three-part treatise composed in 
Novgorod in the last decade of the sixteenth century under the aus¬ 
pices of the city’s metropolitan, Gennadii (Gonzov). The second 
part of the work comprises the text of the legend itself, which is an 
adaptation of the Constitutum Constantini, popularly known as the 
“Donation of Constantine.” According to this legend (an English 
translation of three different versions is provided in Appendices II 
and III—pp. 261-87), the emperor Constantine bestowed a White 
Cowl upon Pope Sylvester. This Cowl remained in Rome for centu¬ 
ries and was the object of great veneration. When Rome fell into her¬ 
esy in the Carolingian era, the Cowl was transferred to 
Constantinople. It remained there only briefly, however, as an angel 
appeared to the Patriarch of Constantinople and instructed him to 
transfer the Cowl to Novgorod, because of the great faith of the Rus¬ 
sian Land. The legend concludes with the placement of the Cowl 
upon the head of the archbishop of Novgorod at the Cathedral of St 
Sophia. The first and third parts of the treatise consist of a Prologue 
and an Epilogue, which are the primary focus of this monograph. 

The Prologue, most likely composed by Dimitri Gerasimov, a 
close associate of Metropolitan Gennadii, argues for the cultural 
and religious supremacy of Novgorod. The obvious target of these 
polemics is Moscow, which was very much on the ascendant 
during this period. Indeed, in arguing for the primacy of Great 
Novgorod, the author of the Prologue never mentions either 
Moscow or, even more strangely, Kiev. 
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Labunka spends the bulk of his efforts on analyzing the text of 
the brief (500-word) Epilogue, most probably composed by 
Metropolitan Gennadii himself The Epilogue, after a brief intro¬ 
duction, contains a ritual of veneration of the White Cowl at the 
hierarchal Divine Liturgy and prescribes a solemn reception to be 
held on major feast days at the archbishop s palace. The reception 
provides further occasion for the veneration of the cowl. Of partic¬ 
ular interest in this section is the description of the Palm Sunday 
procession, in which the archbishop is led through the city on a 
colt. This rite, taken over from the medieval West, subsequently 
gains great popularity in Moscow and elsewhere. 

Gennadii s program to defend Novgorod’s supremacy was, of, 
course doomed to failure. He was deposed by Ivan III and died a 
year later in Moscow. The ideology of the Third Rome, as well as 
the theme of the White Cowl, were subsequently taken over by 
Moscow, as were the associated rituals. 

This monograph, a 1978 doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University, is amply documented, and now appears in published 
form with only a few changes. This has some disadvantages. The 
style is at times awkward and ponderous. The sources are some¬ 
what dated. For example, in speaking of the various acclamations 
at the hierarchal eucharistic liturgy, the author does not cite the 
recent work of Robert Taft (The Diptychs , Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 238, Rome, 1991), which sheds much light on the sub¬ 
ject. The weakest part of this work is precisely his analysis of liturgi¬ 
cal materials, for which he relies almost exclusively on nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Russian sources, and he does not seem 
aware of contemporary liturgical scholarship, eastern or western. I 
would also question his translation of the Russian/Slavonic term 
“deistvie” as “mystery” in reference to the various rituals associated 
with the veneration of the cowl. An index would have been useful, 
as well as better proofreading to eliminate the numerous typo¬ 
graphical errors. Despite these deficiencies, this is a highly useful 
work, of interest to the student of Slavic history and of liturgy alike. 

Paul Meyendorff 
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Boris Jakim and Robert Bird (eds. and trans.), On Spiritual 
Unity: A Slavophile Reader . Hudson, NY: Lindisfarne 
Books, 1998, 363pp. 

The present anthology of key, early Slavophile religious and philo¬ 
sophical texts will surely prove to be one of the most useful volumes 
for promoting a knowledge and understanding of the Russian reli¬ 
gious philosophical tradition as initiated in the nineteenth century 
and bequeathed to the masters of the Silver Age in Russian philo¬ 
sophical thinking in the twentieth. For the first time the primary 
source material for understanding this tradition at its origins has 
been translated and gathered into one handy collection. Indeed, a 
goodly number of the entries here find their way into English for 
the first time. These include Aleksei Khomiakovs tracts on West¬ 
ern ecclesial communions published in French, Ivan Kireevsky’s 
posthumously published “Fragments,” and extracts from two no¬ 
table—and critical—twentieth-century responses to Khomiakovs 
thought, authored respectively by Pavel Florensky and Nikolai 
Berdiaev, who, though as Orthodox were beholden to Khomiakov, 
did not shy away from pointing out his defects and omissions. 

Emblematic of early Slavophilism, which eschewed philosophic 
systems and systematic thinking, the key texts presented here are 
themselves products of publitsistika or essay journalism. The two 
founders, as it were, of Russian religious philosophy, Khomiakov 
(1804-60) and Kireevsky (1806-56), were true men of letters. 
Khomiakov was a prominent poet of the Pushkin school, whereas 
Kireevsky was a noted literary critic. This fact of educational for¬ 
mation and subsequent profession explains the fragmentary nature 
of their philosophy. It is one grounded in primordial intuition and 
not rational exposition. 

Slavophile religious thought is primarily known for its introduc¬ 
tion of the concept of sobornost (community, catholicity, 
synodicity) into theological consciousness and expression. Though 
Khomiakov himself never used this abstract term, he did, indeed, 
reflect on the meaning of its adjectival form sobornyi (catholic, uni- 
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versal), first in his most famous essay “The Church is One” 
(pp. 31-53) and then, above all, in his pointed letter to the editor 
(pp. 135-39) in response to two brochures of the Russian Jesuit, 
Father I. Gagarin, which dealt with the same subject. Theologically 
speaking, the concept lies at the heart of all subsequent Orthodox 
ecclesiology and, in turn, has truly influenced recent (Vatican II 
and post-Vatican II) Catholic ecclesial reflection, the conceptual 
point of departure of which is the notion of communio 
(communion). 

Less understood in the theological literature on sobornost is the 
philosophical presupposition at work in Slavophile thought, 
namely, its epistemological insight concerning “integral knowl¬ 
edge.” A reading of the philosophical contributions in the present 
collection, in particular, the acclaimed essay of Kireevsky “On the 
Necessity and Possibility of New Principles in Philosophy” 
(pp. 233-73), his “Fragments” (pp. 275-91), and Khomiakovs re¬ 
flections (pp. 295-313) on this latter work, however, serves to 
overcome this failing. The primary thesis of this epistemological 
point of view is the overcoming of the subject-object dichotomy 
endemic to rationalist and empiricist modern philosophy. Integral 
knowing abhors the formal abstraction of rationalist thought from 
concrete being and underscores the fact of cognitive union that ob¬ 
tains between the knowing subject with the object of knowledge in 
the very act of cognition. 

Ecumenically speaking, the present work is valuable for a two¬ 
fold reason. First, both Orthodox and Christians of Western de¬ 
nominations can gain from it a real appreciation of the contribu¬ 
tions of Orthodox thought to both recent philosophy and 
theology. Secondly, considering the pronounced polemical cast of 
Khomiakovs and Kireevsky’s writings, which the editors of this 
volume have rightfully tried to mitigate, one can appreciate the ab¬ 
solute demand for dispassionate listening in ecumenical encoun¬ 
ters in our own time. 

The translators and editors of this exceptional volume, Boris 
Jakim and Robert Bird, deserve the gratitude of scholars and stu- 
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dents alike for making these focal texts of Russian tradition readily 
accessible. No less worthy of praise is the publishing house itself for 
adding this compilation to its series of works in the “Esalen-Lindis- 
farne Library of Russian Philosophy.” May all their efforts only 
meet with a wide reading audience. 

Robert Slesinski 

Viktor Nikitich Lazarev, The Russian Icon: From Its Origins 
to the Sixteenth Century. Translated by C. Joly Dees; Eng¬ 
lish text edited by N. McDarby, Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press, 1997, 404pp. $99.95. 

This is a welcome addition to recent scholarship on Russian ico¬ 
nography. The manuscript was left unpublished at Lazarev s death 
in 1976. Thanks to the fine editing of G. I. Vzdornov in Russia, 
this marvelous volume is now available. Lazarev was a man of un¬ 
common scholarship. He taught at the State University of Moscow 
for many years, as well as being affiliated with Academies of Science 
or the Arts in Italy, England, Austria and Sefbia. These cross-cul¬ 
tural ties freed him from interpreting Russian icons nationalisti- 
cally. In fact he deplored a certain Slavophile tendency to divorce 
Russian icons from Byzantine and Balkan art, though he never 
minimized the genius of early Russian icons. 

Lazarev understood the role of canon and free creative endeavor 
in early Russian art. The canons that had been worked out over 
centuries were of great importance, yet do not negate creative en¬ 
deavor. Lazarev is sensitive to this dynamic, understanding the 
early iconographers as talented musicians who create each time 
they play the same piece of music. Often he returns to this meta¬ 
phor of music: “The brilliant, strong and clear colors of Russian 
iconography, its rhythmic, melodious, and harmonious profiles, its 
radiant, loving and poetic faces, its epic, calm, and composed at¬ 
mosphere, all this awakens in the beholder a sense of interior light¬ 
ness where all contrasting passions are brought to unity and that 
special sense of harmony evoked by the sounds of perfect music is 
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dents alike for making these focal texts of Russian tradition readily 
accessible. No less worthy of praise is the publishing house itself for 
adding this compilation to its series of works in the “Esalen-Lindis- 
farne Library of Russian Philosophy.” May all their efforts only 
meet with a wide reading audience. 

Robert Slesinski 

Viktor Nikitich Lazarev, The Russian Icon: From Its Origins 
to the Sixteenth Century. Translated by C. Joly Dees; Eng¬ 
lish text edited by N. McDarby, Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press, 1997, 404pp. $99.95. 

This is a welcome addition to recent scholarship on Russian ico¬ 
nography. The manuscript was left unpublished at Lazarev s death 
in 1976. Thanks to the fine editing of G. I. Vzdornov in Russia, 
this marvelous volume is now available. Lazarev was a man of un¬ 
common scholarship. He taught at the State University of Moscow 
for many years, as well as being affiliated with Academies of Science 
or the Arts in Italy, England, Austria and Sefbia. These cross-cul¬ 
tural ties freed him from interpreting Russian icons nationalisti- 
cally. In fact he deplored a certain Slavophile tendency to divorce 
Russian icons from Byzantine and Balkan art, though he never 
minimized the genius of early Russian icons. 

Lazarev understood the role of canon and free creative endeavor 
in early Russian art. The canons that had been worked out over 
centuries were of great importance, yet do not negate creative en¬ 
deavor. Lazarev is sensitive to this dynamic, understanding the 
early iconographers as talented musicians who create each time 
they play the same piece of music. Often he returns to this meta¬ 
phor of music: “The brilliant, strong and clear colors of Russian 
iconography, its rhythmic, melodious, and harmonious profiles, its 
radiant, loving and poetic faces, its epic, calm, and composed at¬ 
mosphere, all this awakens in the beholder a sense of interior light¬ 
ness where all contrasting passions are brought to unity and that 
special sense of harmony evoked by the sounds of perfect music is 
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born” (p. 25). And again, “They used colors in various ways ac¬ 
cording to their project, resorting at times to abrupt clashing con¬ 
trasts and at times to delicate gradations of luminous tones so har¬ 
monious that they evoke an involuntary association with the music 
scale” (p. 26). For Lazarev, color is the soul of Russian iconography 
and the most specific element of the three major schools: 
Novgorod, Pskov and Moscow. 

He begins, however, with the art of the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries, discussing individual icons from Kiev, Novgorod, 
Moscow, Vladimir and Yaroslav. At that time Novgorodians made 
frequent pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Constantinople and Mt. Athos, 
guaranteeing Byzantine influence. The similarities to Italian art in 
Yaroslav icons of the period are due to the way in which both Rus¬ 
sians and Italians were using the same Byzantine models. But in 
Yaroslav one also sees emerging the arabesque patterns, which the 
Russians loved, and also various deviations from the canon. 
Throughout this section there are references to the Tartar invasion, 
the rise of Moscow, and other historical developments; Lazarev ac¬ 
complishes this with the skill of an academician, yet never render¬ 
ing the text pedantic. 

The discussion of the three major schools is as much a discussion 
of the five great iconographers: Theophanes the Greek, Prochor of 
Gorodets, Andrei Rublev, Daniil Chorny, and Dionysii. Though 
each flourished in different regions, their influences crossed over 
geographical boundaries. Theophanes lived ten years in Novgorod. 
His frescoes in the church of St Theodore Stratilates are well 
known, as is his influence on the local fresco painters of the 
Dormition in Volotovo. But he also painted portable icons and 
trained iconographers, which spread his influence. In fact his style 
continued longer in Moscow, for in Novgorod there was already a 
strong native icon tradition, to which they returned as soon as 
Theophanes left. Even Palaeologan painting disappeared quickly 
into Novgorodian concepts of form, lines and color. Their art was 
close to real life and its problems, never abstract or metaphysical, 
but fascinating with its freshness and “vision directe.” 
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Pskov, like Novgorod, escaped the Tartar invasions. Its artistic 
language was very expressive, such that Lazarev likens it to that of 
Sienna and Bologna. But Pskov’s contact with Theophanes deter¬ 
mined the development of its iconography. Flamboyant colors and 
dark flesh tones make Pskovian icons alive and passionate as shown 
in the Descent into Hell (plate 74). In the late fourteenth century, 
Pskov distanced itself from certain western traditions and becomes 
involved with and influenced by the hesychast movement. 

The bulk of Lazarevs commentary is dedicated to the final 
School, that of Moscow: the major artists and their work, especially 
in the Annunciation and Dormition Cathedrals in the Kremlin; 
the Vladimir Cathedral of the Dormition; Trinity Cathedral in 
Sergiev Posad. He includes an interesting discussion of the ico¬ 
nostasis and its development in size and significance, particularly 
at the hands of Theophanes. Lazarev describes the iconostasis as 
“the revelation of the significance of the primordial and fundamen¬ 
tal icon of the ancient sanctuary partition: the image of Christ.” 
And leaning on Ouspensky, he continues, “If the church is a litur¬ 
gical space which accommodates the asseriTbly of the faithful and 
symbolically contains within itself the whole universe, the ico¬ 
nostasis represents the becoming of the Church in time, and its life 
until the glory of the parousia” (p.85). 

Lazarev points to the Kremlin Cathedral of the Annunciation as 
representing the transition from Byzantine severity to Russian 
compassion: in the Deisis of Theophanes (plate 90), Christ is judge 
and the saints implore mercy; whereas in the Feasts by Rublev in 
the same Cathedral, it is the humanity of Christ and his mercy that 
are in evidence. The contrast between Theophanes and Rublev is 
even more apparent in the Last Judgment fresco from the Vladimir 
Cathedral of the Dormition done by Rublev and Daniil Chorny. 
And already in the beautiful angels of the Last Judgment, one can 
see the harmony and grace that characterizes Rublev’s icon of the 
Trinity at Sergiev Posad. Lazarev argues against those art historians, 
including even Grabar, who have tried to show Gothic and Italian 
influences on the icon of the Trinity, that Rublev did not in fact 
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know Italian art and that his only source was Palaeologan 
Byzantine painting. 

Lazarev concludes with a brief description of various smaller 
centers of iconography: Vladimir, Rostov, Tver, Nizhnii 
Novgorod, Yaroslav, Suzdal, Pereslavl-Zalesskii, Uglich, Gorodets, 
Murom. He argues that these places must be seen as centers and not 
as schools, for to be considered a school of iconography requires 
'continuity and stability of traditions, a fairly high cultural level, 
an ongoing flow of commissions, the presence of common cultural 
characteristics and the existence of a stable group of iconographers” 
(p.l 17). Small towns with their iconographic studios really were 
not schools even though they occasionally produced extraordinary 
icons. And even provincial tendencies could be offset as influences 
from the major schools penetrated the provinces. In Suzdal, for ex¬ 
ample, Muscovite influence is very evident, especially from 
Dionysii on. 

To read diligently Lazarev’s text together with the plates is like a 
course in iconography. There is never a hint of a polemic. More¬ 
over, the aesthetic is never separated from t^e ascetic. In fact, to il¬ 
lustrate the compassion generated by the Virgin of Tenderness 
icons Lazarev quotes a passage from St Isaac the Syrian describing 
how the transfigured human heart can burn with love for the whole 
of creation. The book is divided up into text and notes for the text, 
followed by the plates and notes for the plates, a layout chosen by 
Lazarev to keep technicalities from disturbing the flow of the text. 
Most of the bibliography in the notes in both sections is in Russian, 
since very little has as yet been translated. So all but a few specialists 
will have to go elsewhere to continue their study of icons as pre¬ 
sented by Lazarev, for instance to the Gates of Mystery catalog, 
which accompanied a major exhibition at Princeton several years 
ago and in which can be found wonderful extended commentaries 
on some of the icons discussed briefly by Lazarev. 

Mary T. Hansbury 
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